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KENTWELL MANOR. 
From a Drawing by Herbert Railton. 


B ETWEEN the Moated Grange and the Spirit of Christmas-tide the closest of ties 

exist. For in that relic of days, so dimly seen through the magic mist of many 
centuries, romance has its abiding place. There the wassail of Christmas Eve rings 
true among the great oak rafters of the vaulted hall. There the dim and winding 
passages, the secret panels, the hidden rooms that set the nerves quivering with an 
ecstacy of mystery and dread, are real. From those latticed panes, set deep in mullioned 
frames, the faces of fair women have looked out, brimming with joy upon the mail- 
clad husband or lover riding home from the wars, or tear-dimmed upon the stiffened 
figure borne through the gateway on a bed of spears. Ringed round by its protecting 
moat, the-old house stands like a Sibyl guarding its precious volumes of memory, stored 
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with human records of surpassing charm. Over its stone causeway and lowered draw- 
bridge and rough cobbles many a Yule-log has been dragged screeching to its festival 
bier. Ghosts walk the corridors and crouch in shadowy corners. The imagination here 
needs little spur from invention to conjure up the romance of comedy or tragedy, for 
we have only to look or read, and story after story runs its dramatic course before 
us. Love and hate, joy and grief, battle and murder, greed, pity, lust, and chivalry- 
all the gamut of human emotion and action live in the history of these ancient walls ; 
and Christmas is of all times the fittest for recalling them. 

And yet if we try to accurately define the source of this romantic interest in the 
moat-encircled dwellings of our forbears, we are puzzled. Is it the historical association ? 
Is it the hint of legend and story? Are we most affected by the contrasts between 
domestic life to-day and that when every home was either a fortress or a hovel? Or 
is the exciting cause merely the picturesqueness of ancient architecture in ruin or in 





SOUTH FRONT OF IGHTHAM MOTE, KENT, 


From a Drawing by Herbert Railton. 


well-preserved decay? We may know nothing of the history of a moated house to 
which our idle footsteps have led us in an idle walk; we may scorn its traditional 
legends, and assure ourselves that romance is as real in a suburban villa of 1903 as 
in a moated grange of the reign of the third Henry. If we attempt to picture home- 
life four or five centuries ago, we find it comfortless as well as perilous, from which we 
are thankful to be delivered. But still the charm remains. The old house enchants 
us. Unconsciously, we endow it with a personality and a memory, a calm introspective 
age after a boisterous youth and a strenuous middle life. We question it, not ashamed 
of our foolish credulity, and love it for its dignified reticence. If it disclosed the 
mystery of its influence the spell would be broken. If we were to learn that the moat 
made the dwelling insufferably damp, and that ill-smells and fever-germs rose from 
its sometimes stagnant waters, we should resent the information as impertinence. We 
would rather picture the solitary horseman riding up to the carved gateway, the face 
of a maiden peering through the lattice, the summons, the parley, the clatter of 
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chains, the clang of the falling bridge, the thud of the hoofs on the wooden timbers. 
So long as fancy can play these agile tricks with us, our question is answered. Not 
history or legend, or fact or picturesqueness, singly or all together, captivates us, but 
only as the setting——the frame for the undying soul we recognise in it all. 

And who could put into a drawing of an ancient moated house this subtle 
suggestion of age calmly contemplating its past better than Herbert Railton? In 
his hands the softened lines of decay, the dignity of mellow and refined antiquity, 
the personal distinction of feature, the soul of the place, are all 
expressed. His drawing is not a photograph but an interpre- 
tation: it plucks out the heart of the mystery, the very 
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From a Drawing by Herbert Railton. 
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parts than in others. While there are comparatively few to be found in Kent, one 
of the best known is Ightham Mote, near Sevenoaks—best known, doubtless, because 
so near to London, and for the cyclist within a pleasant day’s journey there and 
back. Portions of Ightham date from the fourteenth century, but the additions 
since that remote time have blended with the earliest structure, and with each other, 
in an almost incomparable harmony. From the moment we step upon the old stone 
bridge and approach the tower-gateway, the twentieth century slips away from us like 
a dream of fantastic presage, and we are living in the days of Agincourt or the 
blood-stained Richard. This conviction is deepened by the courtyard, with its quaint 
gables and carvings, the mullioned windows, the timbered superstructure, and, most 
of all, by the beautiful old hall. But Ightham House is not to be described, for 
its charm lies beyond the meanings of words. Another beautiful survival within 
the borders of Kent, but close to Sussex, 

is Groombridge, which is still in 

occupation as a country seat, 

and has, of course, been 

preserved with more 





From a Drawing by 
Herbert Railton. 
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care than is usually expended on these ancient dwellings. So imposing a structure 
as Bodiam Castle, the finest example in Kent of the medizval moated fortress and 
dwelling combined, is quite outside the modest designation of ‘‘moated house.” 

Suffolk is especially rich in these picturesque dwellings, many of which have 
fallen from their original purpose to base uses. Well-to-do Flemish merchants, who 

settled in considerable numbers in the Eastern counties to 
carry on the wool industry, seem to have adopted the 
moated manor of the country as the type for their 
own dwellings. The type itself had risen naturally 
out of the unsettled state of the land, especially 
during the Civil Wars. It afforded the same 
security against marauding bands as our 
chains and bolts against the modern 
burglar— more effective, let us 
hope; for when the drawbridge 
was up and the gate fast the 
prowler was kept at his 
distance. 

Associated as they 
are with the idea of 
defence against an 
attacking force, it is 
strange that so few of 
the remaining moated 
houses betray signs 
of such a_ purpose 
beyond the moat and 
drawbridge. No 
doubt, in many in- 
stances, with the ad 
vent of more peaceful 
times, battlements and 
loopholes have  dis- 

appeared ; but Littke Wenham Hall, some parts of which date from the reign of 
Henry III., still betrays the loopholes through which the garrison could fire upon 
an enemy. A very diminutive garrison it must have been, for the whole building 
contains but four rooms and a chapel, a most meagre accommodation, one would 
think, for a family of any distinction. Its diminutive size may account for its 
degeneration in dignity of use, since in modern times it has become a granary, after 
seeing life for some time as a farmhouse. The Gothic ornamentation, still to be 
seen in some profusion, would be sufficient proof that Littke Wenham Hall has, 
despite its size, seen better days. 

Though not so small as Little Wenham, Crows Hall, near Debenham, has very 
few rooms, but the house is rich in carved woodwork and has amongst its treasures 
a magnificent overmantel. ‘The country owed to those Flemings who settled here the 
introduction of carved wood, a taste brought with them from the familiar architecture 
of the Low Countries. The English artisan soon picked up the art, however, and it 
took root and flourished amazingly throughout the Kingdom, overflowing from interior 
decoration to exterior use as well. 

Kentwell Hall, in Suffolk, is one of the best preserved of the old moated houses. 
It dates from the time of Elizabeth, and is approached through a beautiful avenue 
of limes nearly a mile long. Gedding Hall, near Stowmarket, and Parham Hall, near 
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Framlingham, are also among the more noted Suffolkshire survivals. As Sir John 
Geddyng, who died in the reign of Richard I., was the last of the name who held 
Gedding Hall and Manor, the foundation of the house must have been laid at a 
very early date. In Henry VI.’s time it appears to have been in the possession of 
a family named Chamberlain. Of Parham Hall, Page, in his supplement to “ The 
Suffolk Traveller,” states that the ancient gateway, of which Davy’s “Antiquities of 
Suffolk ” contains an etching, still remained tolerably entire, and a vicw of the manor 
house is given in “ Excursions Through Suffolk.” 


From a Drawing by Herbert Railton. 


Moreton Hall in Cheshire is a fascinating example of the old moated manor 
house. Its erection is assigned by Mr. Croston, in his “ Antiquities of Cheshire,” to 
William Moreton, who was born early in Henry VIII.’s reign, an earlier building 
having occupied the same site. The author of this volume, which was published in 
1883, sympathetically describes the “ picturesquely broken outlines, its projecting 
upper storeys and numerous gabled roofs, its quaint casemated windows, its curious 
columnar chimneys, partially draped with ivy, and its walls chequered in black and 
white and diapered in patterns wrought in trefoils and quatrefoils and chevrons and 
lozenges upon the white ground of intervening plaster. It is a singularly interesting 
specimen of the half-timbered manor house of the early part of the sixteenth century, 
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and, though in a decayed and dilapidated state, still possesses more nearly its 
original form and features than, perhaps, any other example of domestic architecture 
of equal antiquity in the country.” The great hall and principal rooms bound the 
north side of the courtyard opposite the gateway. Passing through a wonderfully- 
carved doorway, we enter a corridor separating the hall from the kitchen and other 
domestic offices and, turning to the right, enter the great hall, an apartment 34ft. in 
length and 21ft. wide, with a large bay projecting far out into the 

courtyard. Beyond are drawing rooms, and over these the state 

bedrooms. A curious architectural feature exists in the 

south front, which consists of three storeys. The 

upper storey rises from the sloping roofs 


of the floor below, like a cleres- AY 
tory, and contains a long cf 
gallery 71ft. in length, if 
12ft. wide, and 17ft. € 
from floor to ay, Le I 

a Ih, 





From a Drawing by Herbert Railton. 
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centre of the open timbered roof. What the purpose of this singular gallery could be, 
it seems impossible to surmise. Moreton Hall had a very tiny chapel—only raft. by oft. 
Originally more of a castle than a simple manor house, Stokesay in Shropshire 
rose in the thirteenth century and, as one of the border line of defences against the 
irrepressible Welsh, was long in the very thick of the tumult of those bustling times. 
Fragments of a building yet older than the great tower and hall are to be seen, but 
the erection of the tower is attributed to Lawrence de Ludlow in 1280. It is sixty 
feet high, built with massive walls, pierced with loopholes, and crowned with battlements. 
The hall, too, is of great antiquity, lofty and finely proportioned, with thick buttressed 
walls and a stone roof, supported by sturdy beams. A further evidence of the antiquity 
of the hall is the absence of a fireplace and 
evidences that the heating of the huge apart- 
ment was dependent entirely upon a brazier. 
In common with most medizval buildings 
the original structure has been the nu- 
cleus for many additions and changes 
at later dates. The half-timbered 
gatehouse is distinctly Elizabethan, 
and replaces, without doubt, the 
more strongly fortified gate- 
way, with drawbridge and 
portcullis, which would 
have accompanied the 
castellated structure of the 
thirteenth century. Stoke- 
say remained in the Lud- 
low family for over 200 
years. Its preservation in 
modern times is due in a 
large measure to Lord 
Craven. 
Most of these ancient 
halls had their secret 
hiding-places. In the long 
gallery of Parham Hall, a 
sliding panel in a window-seat 
exposed a narrow passage leading to 
a hole beneath the floor, wherein a pro- 
scribed priest might take temporary refuge 
from a too zealous officer of the Commonwealth. 
In Birtsmorton Court, in Worcestershire, a secret passage once ran from a concealed 
chamber in the oak-panelled dining room to a tunnel beneath the moat and so on to 
an exit beyond. Sir John Oldcastle is said to have been secreted here during the 
Wars of the Roses. The hidden chamber now harbours nothing more romantic than 


the family provender. <A secret room, with a sleeping apartment, was constructed over 


the kitchen of Moreton Hall, and access to the moat was feasible down a narrow 
shaft in the wall. Alas! the secret chamber has been modernised into a store room 
for cheese! It is a miracle that romance has any breath left in its emaciated body. 

The moat was the family fish-pond in the good old days, and it was usually kept 
stocked with carp, pike, and perch. From a convenient window a line could be dropped 
into the placid waters, and the larder replenished at no cost and with little delay. 
Monster pikes of hoary age still survive, it is said, in some of these old moats. 
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~ FROST-FLOWERS” 


By HENRY LEE 


Illustrated from Photographs by G. R. Ballance. 


of the wise, and that 


a wisdom 
certain knowledge which is the pos- 


session of the child and vanishes with his 
childhood, are divided as to the actual 
nature The that 
“Old Mother Cary is plucking her geese, 
and selling their feathers three farthings 
a-piece.” 


of snow. knows 


one 


The other asserts that “snow is 
composed of crystals, either six-pointed 
stars or hexagonal plates, which exhibit the 
greatest variety of beautiful forms, one 
thousand kinds having been observed.” 
There are five principal varieties of these 
crystal forms, the first, of which there are 
several hundred variations, being thin six- 
Then there 


studded with needle-shaped 


sided _ plates. are planes 
crystals, six 
three-sided 
and prismatic § crystals 


which have thin plates attached perpendicu- 


and sometimes crystals, six- 


sided pyramids, 


larly to their length at the ends and sides. 


Snowflakes vary from a thickness practically 
infinitesimal to a depth of a full inch, and 
the size of flakes tends to be larger the 
nearer the temperature, at which they fall, 
tu the freezing point. They are white 
because each flake consists of crystals 
whose prismatic facets catch and combine 
all the colours of light. For light, as all 
men know, is a mixture of every colour of 
the rainbow, combined to appear pure 
white to the human eye, though a similar 
mixture of painters’ colours produces a dirty 
black on paper or the palette. These are 
the facts, bare and naked and unpoetic, of 
what snow is, and why snow is white. Now 
that we are filled 
knowledge 


with wisdom we may 


leave and pass to “Frost 
Flowers !” 

Frost, in most unscientific language, is 
cold, and cold isa state. Both cold and 


frost are therefore invisible, but the results 





SMALL ICE-FLOWER, SHOWING THE CURIOUS FIRST DEPOSIT ON THE ICE FROM 
WHICH THEY GROW. 


ICE-FLOWERS ON ST. MORITZ LAKE. 
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GROUP OF ICE-FLOWERS. 


of each are seen in many ways. Snow is a 
visible result of frost, and so are the things 
which we call hoar-frost, rime, and also ice. 
Snow is only another form of ice, for both 
are water made solid, ze., changed to a 
fixed crystalline form by the action of 
frost. 

Falling snow consists of innumerable 
perfect crystals, but, at the 


ground, pressure upon each other imme- 


rest on 


diately begins to spoil their perfection. In 
a thaw their boundaries begin to coalesce, 
and when a boy takes a handful of soft 
snow and kneads it into a ball, whose case 
is almost as hard and close as ice, the poor 
snow crystals are in little better plight than 
their cousins forming part of a large sheet 
of ice. ‘The merest child knows that even 
a small quantity of water expands visibly in 
the process of freezing, but not every one 
realises the incredible force of this expan- 
sion. If I say that it rends mountains and 
fashions valleys, that Switzerland, as we 
know it, is in great part the product of 
centuries of frost, the ideas involved are so 
tremendous that few laymen can appreciate 


their significance. But a simple laboratory 
experiment may be invoked to demonstrate 
what such power means. If you will take 
a frame of heavy cast-iron, made in such a 
way that the two ends stand up like the top 
and bottom boards of a bed, while the 
centre is depressed, and also a thin bar of 
steel, you need no further apparatus. Each 
end of the frame must have an attachment 
by which it is possible to fix an end of the 
light steel bar so that it cannot move 
longitudinally, so that it cannot stretch or 
contract, except by bending to either side 
or breaking. Heat your bar of steel to any 
moderate temperature—say eighty degrees, 
Fahrenheit—and fix its ends firmly into the 
ends of your heivy frame. 
the bar to a temperature, common 
freezing point if you are without the means 
It will 
contract so suddenly, and with such force 


Now subject 
low 


of producing a lower temperature. 


that the steel which you could only bend 
to one side or the other by exerting all the 
pressure of which your hands are capable, 
will be torn asunder by simple longitudinal 


Small 


stress. wonder that wise builders 
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leave their bricks and mortar in the frost 
days. 

You can now form some approximate 
idea of the strain exerted on the water 
crystal when it is forming part of a sheet of 
ice, however thin, and you will not need to 
wonder why the ice on large lakes heaves 
up and cracks with a report like thunder, 
and lies in furrows and broad waves this 
way and that, as the time of its bondage 
lengthens. Thousands of tons of pressure 
are at work in the translucent mass, and yet 
every inch of that pressure is the simple 
product of one fairy frost-flower, one 
water crystal resisting the encroachment of 
a brother, the compression of its most 
ethereal petals and fronds by other fronds 
and petals so unstable that they would 
perish utterly at one touch of your human 
breath. 

Snow crystals are a form of water 
crystallised by the action of intense cold, 
and ice is another form. What men call 


frost-flowers are the same with a difference. 
When frost with “fairy finger fills with 


wonder the window pane,” he has not 
directly crystallised water, but the vapour of 


FROST-FLOWERS CLOSELY RESEMBLING CAMELLIAS ; 
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water contained in the atmosphere, within 
or without the room, whose windows he Mas 
decorated, most often the vapour from the 
breath of those within the room. Frost- 
flowers as you see them in the pictures to 
this article, as you see them in guise of hoar 
frost, like a lovely fungoid growth on the 
new ice of mountain lakes, or in crevices 
and depressions of the snow itself, are the 
crystallised breath of heaven’s free airs. 
Look now at the photograph on page 238. 
Here are the flowers in all sizes, and every 
stage of growth. A setting sun is low be- 
hind the picture, and the flowers stand up 
in bold relief. The foreground is scattered 
with innumerable apparent fragments of 
glistening débris ; but this is no ruin, only 
the first fount and origin of the beauties 
that are to follow. See how like little star- 
fish threads and sticks cross one 
another for a foundation, whereon a single 
frond of fernlike tracery springs up and 
casts forth shoots, multiplies, increases, 
develops, spreads, sprouts, takes to itself 
others, coalesces, and divides, until you get 
the perfect flower. ten inches and more in 
diameter, as shown in the illustration on 


these 


FORMED ON AN OLD WALL. 
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this page. ‘The first illustration (page 239) 
shows the same on a larger scale, a single 
flower of three fronds rapidly approaching 
perfection, a dozen beginnings, and several 
that have passed the first stage, and are 
dreaming of the day when they, too, shall 
dare the winter noon-day unabashed. In 
the third photograph see how they lie in 
ordered groups, turning all towards one 
point, a myriad bunches of fairy wide- 
winged yachts straining forward over the 
field of the virgin ice. So on page 240, at 
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and position are added to their native 
grace. 

Come with me down the hill to an old 
wayside fence of timber, and look well at this 
white covering which grows on the topmost 
rail. (See page 243.) Three days since the 
bare wood was green and dank with age, 
now—and no snow has fallen—it is glorious 
with a grove of fairy trees, a five-inch forest 
of glistening fronds and branches, close 
and spreading, impermeable surely to the 
boldest of the fairy hunters. Is there a 


A VERY LARGE ICE-FLOWER, MEASURING TEN INCHES IN DIAMETER. 


close quarters; and on page 241 where— 
on the thin ice of shallow inshore water, 
among the lake-side pebbles—the flower- 
children of winter have surely possessed 
themselves of the wandering outcast soul 
of some tropical camellia, so closely does 
a rare, thin-plated form resemble the 
waxen beauties of that toy of the rich 
and the hothouse. Such, and of such, 
are frost-flowers in their appointed place, 
on the breast of the ice surface with 
which they are in reality one. We 
will see them now when natural art 


sleeping princess inside, a princess waiting 
for the Prince Charming of Spring? Who 
knows, and who, not knowing it, shall 
deny that she waits there, as in other days 
and lands she waited among the rose- 


thickets. In the second illustration on 
page 243 is the same handicraftsman again, 
only now he has sown his trees on the 
branches of a real alder. Are the summer 
leaves and flowers more fair than these 
bastards of winter? And, that you may 
see those bastards as they are, each 
separate and all a wonderful whole, look 





HOAR-FROST ON AN OLD FENCE. THE FROST HAS HAD THREE DAYS’ GROWTH 
AND IS FIVE INCHES HIGH, 


HOAR-FROST ON BUSHES, MAKING THE SMALLEST TWIGS AS THICK AS CADLES, 
R—2 
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well and long at the illustration below 
showing one spray nearly life-size. 

Long, long ago, there were two Kings in 
the world, but there was only one woman, 
Earth—mistress of Winter and Summer, 
mother of all things that grow, and are, 
and have being. And because of the laws 
of Nature, which were before the beginning 
of time, and to which all things are in sub- 
jection, whether they will or no, Earth was 
the bride of Winter five months, but of 
Summer seven. Winter might be jealous 
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Summer. And the name of the son of 
Winter was Frost. 

As the child grew, his father taught him, 
and he became bold and daring. He had 
power to bind the rivers and to rend the 
mountains, to blast the flowers of summer 
and to bring “Frosts in May.” And 
Winter rejoiced exceedingly, saying in 
heart: by this son of mine I will spoil the 
fair face of Summer that Earth shall love 
him no more, and he shall have sorrow, 
not joy, in the seven months of his 


NEAR VIEW OF HOAR-FROST CRYSTALS ON A TWIG. 


and sore, but he was subject to the laws, 
and could not obtain redress. 

Long was the pondering of Winter; many 
a hundred years he wondered how he might 
have revenge on Summer, supplanter and 
rival. And then one day Earth bore him 
a son, nothing to see, for the son was 
invisible, but a son of potent strength and 
terrible in deeds. Summer had long since 
had a son, as Winter knew to his cost. He 
invisible—Heat ; and Winter 
hated him, for it was he who heralded the 
day when Earth left him for the arms of 


also was 


pleasure. But Frost »was the son of 
Earth, and from her he learned thoughts 
of which his father had no knowledge. 
Also he loved mother’s first son, 
Warmth, in whom all the World has joy. 
He took of Warmth how the 
world might likewise have some joy of him, 
and not only hate him as the destroyer of 
beauty, and devourer of the increase and 
life of Summer, without which all life must 
end, and the world 


his 


counsel 


be as it was before 
—a desert, and a place of weary chaos. 


And Warmth whispered him counsel, and 
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Summer’s days of marriage ended, and 
Earth returned to her second lord. 

Then on a winter’s day, when the sun 
was wan over Piz Languard, Warmth came 
stealthily to the house of Winter, and he 
breathed silently on its doors, and the 
love of Frost, yearning to his brother, knew 
it, and he stole away from his father’s 
house, and Warmth led him down the 
valley. 

In the shadow of a rock, gaunt stalks of 
hemlock stood up, stalks which Frost had 
withered at his father’s bidding many days 


WINTER FLOWERS. 
ago. There they stood, naked and rustling 
in the wind. And Frost shuddered, re- 
membering the blame that his mother had 
put upon him seeing those blasted things 
as she went to her place in the halls of 
Winter. But Warmth breathed on those 
weary stalks of brown, and he bade his 
brother do likewise. And Frost, not 
knowing why or how, breathed on the 
stalks, and behold they blossomed and 
were clothed with a new and virgin flower, 
a covering more fair, more wonderful, than 
any since the world began. 


HOAR-FROST ON THE OLD DEAD FLOWER-STALKS 
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The sun went down behind the Julier, 
but Frost did not go home. Instead, he 
moved silently through all the valley and 
all the hills, and wherever he went his 
breath was upon the grasses and the trees, 
on the ferns and on the flowers; and always, 
as he breathed, it was as if the ghostly 
souls of the flowers, and the ferns, and the 
which he had blasted yearly for 
unnumbered years, came back to life, but 
glorious and beautiful, no more the faded, 
weary, over-spent blossoms of a dying sum 
mer, but a new and glorious life of virgin 


trees 


OF HEMLOCK. 
white. And dawn came up red behind the 
mountains, and Frost, very weary, but also 
very happy, returned to 


the house of 


Winter and slept the short day through. 
This is the reason why Frost has flowers, 
and why day melts them so often, for 


Warmth is the of Summer, and 
Summer is jealous of his brother Winter’s 
place in the heart of Earth. But when the 
perfect day is come, and Summer and 
Winter are one, then the flowers of Frost 
and of Warmth shall blossom and abide 
side by side. 


son 








MY FRENCH FRIENDS 


I—UN MARIAGE MANQUE 
By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD 


Author of “An English Girl in Paris” 


” PARBLEU! but the diamond has 
this time cut the diamond, hein 
maman?” 

This is how Gaspard de Fleury sum- 
marised the whole affair, adding indif- 
ferently : 

“For me, I am quit of it, for the 
fright.” 

Since “ Ze petit,” as his mother the gay 
Marquise still insists on calling him, in 
spite of his fourteen stone and thirty-five 
years, was on this occasion both hero and 
victim, not even his mother could deny his 
right to an opinion. 

Weeping a discreetly harmless little ,tear 
into her fine cambric handkerchief, the 


Marquise declared the hour had arrived 
for her to quit a world where a son, whose 
happiness was the unique thought of his 
mother, could throw her in full face a 


reproach so poignantly cruel. Was it her 
fault that the marriage had failed to con- 
summate itself? Who could have imagined 
that such foreign canaille were permitted 
to promenade themselves in good society ? 
Such a revelation of perfidy and hypocrisy 
never was in this world. For that person 
Meesus Chadderveek, she who was the 
accomplice of her compatriots so infamous, 
let one never dare pronounce her name 
again ! 

I was thankful my dear Mme. d’Aville 
had no finger in the seething “ fot 
au feu” caused by the “ mariage mangué” 
of Mme. de Fleury’s son. She and the gay 
Marquise are such old friends it was really 
providential she happened to take no part 
in promoting the engagement, for Mme. 
d’Aville is an inveterate match-maker ; 
Uncle Jack says all nice women are. But 
on this occasion the Marquise even thought 
she detected a lack of her friend’s usual 
enthusiasm over such affairs, and only on 
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being so reproached did Méme, as we all 
call Mme. d’Aville, force herself to look on 
the bright side. 

“ Mon Dieu!” Mémé had confided to 
me with an expressive moue, “but it needs 
many dollars to reconcile one to that young 
girl for a daughter-in-law. One seeks in 
vain for any distinction, any charm, any 
sensibility. For my Gustave never would 
I have considered her had she possessed 
the dot of a Rothschild! The error that 
we commit, we other Parisians, it is that we 
accept all the Americans without classifica- 
tion, without discrimination, if only they 
possess sufficient of the dollar! That which 
to the best class of that nation must be 
very annoying.” 

Still, when Mémé heard how eminently 
satisfactory was the number of those same 
dollars, and with what complacency her 
friend contemplated the match, she 
moderated her fastidiousness. 

“ After all, Gaspard de Fleury, it must be 
avowed, was on his side a boy not too easy 
to marry, with his tastes for the life half 
savage of the country, his intelligence 
borné and his appearance rude.” 

Of course, had he possessed a fortune or 
a big position, these defects would count 
as nothing. But his fortune had been dis- 
sipated by one cause and another till there 
remained no great thing, and this would be 
but slightly augmented on his mother’s 
death, all her available capital having been 
sunk in an annuity. 

**T shall leave Gaspard more than enough 
for his simple tastes,” the Marquise had 
justified herself to Mémé, who strongly 
discouraged the annuity, “and it would be 
but the folly pure to cramp down the full 
life so necessary to me in order to place 
on ‘4 petit’ a burden of responsibility in- 
supportable to one of his temperament ! 
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For the rest I shall make for him a fine 
marriage one of these days—thou wilt 
see!” 

The determination to marry “/ fetit” 
with as little delay as possible had been the 
result, when paying one of her flying visits 
to La Vendée, of a conversation with 
M. l’Abbé who shared the solitude of the 
Chateau with his former pupil. A conver- 
sation in which the simple Abbé sat quaking 
in his shoes, vainly endeavouring to parry 
the searching questions of the Marquise, 
who soon elicited all she needed by pre- 
tending to know what she but dimly sus- 
pected. It was the sudden fear that the 
zural tastes of her son might lead him into 
a marriage with the buxom village beauty, 
Jeanneton, which decided her line of action. 
She had one moment of atrocious suspense 
caused by the idea that already he might 
have done so. Precipitating herself upon 
the terrified Abbé, Mémé declares the 
Marquise literally shook the truth out of 
him. 

But heaven be thanked he had not dared 
to connive at such a crime, though in his 
terror he admitted how nobly he had 
resisted every inducement to do so. 

“So this is a pretty little pot of basil I 
discover, and only just in time,” cries the 
Marquise. Hé presto! to marry Jeanneton 
to the first yokel who will take her, and 
remove M. le Marquis to the shelter of his 
mother’s wing in Paris. 

‘The grass sprouts not beneath the feet 
of Renée de Fleury when she desires to 
make affairs to march—my faith, but she 
would have made a famous field-marshal ! 
In her hands her son, the Abbé, the village 
girl, her parents, they were but pawns on 
the chess-board.” (Mémé cannot withhold 
her admiration for skill even when used 
unscrupulously. ) 

“To part with two thousand francs, that 
did not sing to our Marquise, I promise 
you; but though she suffered as if one tore 
her out the teeth, yet she hesitated not. 
She sends for the parents of the girl, who 
rent a small farm on the estate. ‘My 
friends, it is desirable you marry Jeanneton 
without delay. If you accomplish this 
duty by the end of the month I will pro- 





vide for her a do¢ of two thousand francs. 
Voila—me, I have said it—you may count 
on me! If the marriage takes place next 
month I give but the half. M. lAbbé, he 
will make known to me how the affair 
marches. Never does one deceive me. 
Monsieur my son and me, we depart on 
the instant for Paris where monsieur my 
son is about to marry himself in a manner 
suitable and worthy of his position. ‘This 
announcement will, I know, give pleasure to 
all our brave, honest people here. Good- 
day, my children, my good friends ——’ ” 

The worthy couple realised there was no 
alternative. Mme. la Marquise was she who 
must be obeyed. Within the month Jeanne- 
ton became the wife of the miller’s son. “I 
would have preferred her placed out of 
sight of the Chateau,” said the Marquise, 
“but after all, the essential is, she is mar- 
ried—Mon Dieu ! what anxieties we other 
mothers endure for our children! Now to 
marry Gaspard /e malheureux |” 

When I ventured to remark to Mémé 
that it seemed a thousand pities not to have 
allowed “Ze petit” to marry his Jeanneton, 
Mémé replied severely : 

“In England you make those marriages 
there, I know it. One says that those of 
your young nobles who do not marry them- 
selves with the rich American, present to 
their mothers the daughter-in-law plucked 
from the theatre, even the café chantant / 
In France a man has for his mother too 
much consideration, too much respect to 
choose among these persons his zwfe, the 
place that occupies his mother, that can 
alone be filled by one worthy to be her 
successor. In France the mother is for the 
son always an object honoured and sacred.” 

Mémé said this with such an air of 
unquestionable superiority, I felt that only 
as the mother of a French son could I 
present the other side of the shield with 
any conviction. According to Mémé no 
woman has any real rights to speak of 
except the mother. Whatever I say I am 
told to wait till I am the mother of a son, 
a French son of course. 

But to return to “ /e petit” and his famous 
“ mariage mangué.” On hearing that a 
marriage, excellent and suitable, had been 
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decided for his Jeanneton, he growled and 
swore by all his deities he would not per- 
mit it. Growling and swearing still, he was 
next morning whirled off to Paris with the 
admonition to have confidence in the 
mother who adored her little cock. A 
bride was awaiting him, rich, beautiful, 
young, and seductive, and with her dof all 
would walk at a marvel. 

It was to my uncle’s American friend, 
Mrs. Hamilton P. Chadwick, that the 
Marquise turned for assistance at this criti- 
cal moment, the bride at this stage being 
still to seek. The ready response of Mrs. 
Chadwick to the call of friendship has 
turned out the worse for her, poor lady. 

“Never, never in my life shall I know 
how to pardon that Meesus Chadderveek. 
The ré/e she has played, it is not merely 
stupid, it is culpable,” cries the Marquise. 

And Mrs. Chadwick, pouring out her 
woes to Uncle Jack, says with equal 
fervour, ‘Never, never as long as I live 
will I do any of these French women a 
kindness again.” 

Mémé begged me to come on an ap- 
pointed day and meet Mme. de Fleury in 
order, if possible, to pave the way toa 
reconciliation between that lady and the 
really much-injured Mrs. Chadwick. But 
at my first attempt, the Marquise turned 
on me: 

“If then your friend Meesus Chadder- 
veek is, as you say, ma chére jeune amie, 
innocent of the comp/ot, she is in truth of 
a stupidity, but a stupidity colossal, un- 
believable! No longer should she permit 
herself to mix with the affairs of this life. 
She should certainly retire herself in a 
House of Health for the rest of her days.” 

“But, dear madame, she was deceived. 
She trusted these people. She believed 
they desired the marriage; you also be- 
lieved them——” I began. 

“ Me, I believed them not, I trusted 
them not! It was Meesus Chadderveek, 
the one whom I trusted. She, therefore, it 
is who has betrayed me—Voila tout—by 
stupidity she betrayed me, if you insist ; 
but the result is the same always—I am 
oetrayed. My poor son also! As for those 
Americans, they are all the same; they 
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come to Paris—people vulgar, badly raised 
with the grocers and the drapers for 
ancestors. The sentiment of honour, of the 
nobleness obliges—they know it not! They 
come to catch our poor sons, they tempt 
them with their vulgar dollars, and the poor 
boys who, alas! are many of them but 
pierced baskets, sell themselves to these 
creatures in default of better. With these 
Péchinnes it was even worse, for they by a 
low trick crawl into our best society under 
the false pretext of making a marriage. 
When I think of that account at the florist 
—those bouquets, those carriages not yet 
paid for—willingly would I place the foot 
on the neck of those vipers. Mon Dieu / 
How they prettily fooled me! How I 
worked to push that canaille there into the 
cream of our society! At the Vente de 
Charité I even introduced to the Duchesse 
d’Aubusson that little adventuress as the 
fiancée of my son. Just heaven!” 

It was at the Duchesse d’Aubusson’s 
Vente de Charité in the Bois de Boulogne, 
where I assisted Mémé with her flower 
stall, that I first met Miss Cordelia Peachin 
and her mother. One involuntarily men- 
tions the two in that order, the mother 
being so obviously but an accessory to the 
daughter. 

Mémé and I smiled as we heard Mme. 
de Fleury say to her smart friends that 
day : 

“Ts she not adorable, my little American? 
They have a chic, an _ I-know-not-what, 
these young girls. They possess in the 
same moment the ease and savoir of the 
young married woman together with the 
virginal charm and austerity of a Diana. 
With what consummate art they divine the 
perfect toilette. And then the pretty little 
dot, ma cherie, which makes all to march so 
well!” 

Here the Marquise lowered her voice, 
but by the uplifted eyes and hands of her 
listeners one could judge the significance 
of that dot. 

“Not astonishing that my son he is 
enamoured to the folly—Aein ?” 

In truth it is marvellous that power of 
the dot for changing the whole aspect of 
things. Like love itself, it metamorphoses, 
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exalts, glorifies. Nay, more, it can accom- 
plish a greater wonder than love, for it can 
engender even love itself—whereas love has 
never yet been able to engender a do¢. 

I could not help reflecting as I heard the 
eulogies of the Marquise and contemplated 
the young person who inspired them that 
had Miss Peachin been obliged to stand on 
her own, no doubt most solid, merits, they 
were scarcely those which would have 
appealed to Mme. de Fleury or her 
aristocratic friends. As it was, I noticed 
the praise of the friends was rather strained 
to meet the requirements of their chére 
Marquise. 

Mme. de Bretelle, as she passed on to 
our beguiling bouquets of La France roses, 
whispered, with a shrug of her shoulders : 

“ Eh bien, Betty ma ptite amie, et la 
fiancte, hein! What think you? The 
costume of Doucet or Paquin which has 
strayed on to the back of a good brave girl 
of the kitchen! It is treason I speak; but, 
in truth, beneath all the handsome plumes, 
behold what I detect—me, I have seen 
Americans of all the varieties, but never, 
never anything of such a crudity. Happily, 
however, one says the dof is sufficient to 
make pardoned all the defects !” 

I answered that the thing essential had 
been arrived at, since every one concerfied 
was enchanted —M. le Marquis, Mme. 
la Marquise, Mlle. Cordelia, and the 
excellent Mme. Peachin. What more could 
be desired ? 

It was curious none of us ever thought of 
mentioning Mr. Peachin. He did not 
seem to count; and yet it was he who 
had laid the foundation stone on which 
all this edifice of social success and general 
congratulation was built. It was like leav- 
ing Jack out of the story of “The House 
that Jack Built.” 

We were presented to Mrs. Peachin by 
Mme. de Fleury, who, I think, was a little 
anxious to pass her on to someone else. 

“So glad you both speak English,” she 
began, “my head is all dizzy with so much 
‘parly-vous.’ How do you like my coiffur 
—I had it done Pompeydore on purpose 
for this Ventre de Charity. See, I didn’t 
want to disgrace Cordelia with all her smart 
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friends here just dressed to kill. Cordelia, 
she is wonderful the way she tumbles to 
a thing. Why, just look at her now! 
Guess you’d say she’d lived among Dooks 
and Marquises all her life!” 

We admired the coiffure duly, and 
Mémé replied that American women were 
quite wonderfully clever and adaptable 
without doubt. 

“That is so, Madam le Bardéne,” agreed 
Mrs. Peachin, “and I reckon Cordelia ’ll 
fill her future position with condescension, 
and I may say grace. Dear knows how 
her father ’ull take it. He’s a curious 
man is Grosvenor Peachin. Cordelia has 
let on nothing to him as yet—she’s vurry 
reserved is Cordelia; she says most nothing 
to me ’bout what she’s concluded to do. 
There’s so many after her, see—a lovely 
girl like that and a pile of money. But 
I’m all for the Marquis myself, and I’ve 
had coronets worked on six dozen hand- 
kerchiefs I’m givin’ her. Guess that ’ull 
hurry her up some!” 

Mémé had listened with growing per- 
plexity to the aspect of the maternal atti- 
tude which these words conveyed. 

“But you, Madame, you have given the 
consent—yes? The marriage is an affair 
well decided or not?” she enquired a little 
anxiously. 

Mrs. Peachin seemed suddenly alarmed 
at what she might have said or implied. 
She hastened to reassure us: 

“ Oh, why yes, certainly. 


I’ve given my 
consent, and told the Marquise what Cor- 


delia’s doft’ull be. But I hold in just 
letting the young people run their own 
shows—see? The situation is most always 
mighty delicate, and an outsider’s apt to 
rub the bloom off the peach, I say.” 

The idea of a mother being described, 
and correctly described, too, as an out- 
sider, was to Mémé so novel and original 
an idea, she had no remonstrance ready 
for the moment. 

“ How strangely they differ—the customs 
of America from those of France!” was all 
she could ejaculate. 

“Guess that is so, Madam le Baréne. 
Waal I must have some of this young 
lady’s roses,” she turned to me. “How 
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many francs did you say, Madmerzelle? 
Laud’s sakes, my poor head ’ull never figure 
that out. I can’t get used to foreign 
money—never shall. Cordelia she reckons 
like greased lightnin’. Guess you’d better 
take this louis and give me what’s due for 
the amount. Eh? I want some flowers 
to send around to the Countess where we 
attended a reception last night—so I reckon 
I'll be trussing two chickens with one 
skewer, as my poor mother used to say— 
Ventre de Charity and Madam Comtesse !” 

Mrs. Peachin stood by me and saw she 
got her full money’s worth. She had come 
to spend, but in no spirit of recklessness. 
She told us she made a point of being able 
to account for every cent at the end of the 
day. It was evident as she moved from 


one stall to the other that, though on 
charity she was bent, she had a frugal mind 
and a faculty for reducing all to a strictly 
business basis, which explained her position 
of worldly prosperity, specially if her hus- 
band listened to her counsel. 

“Now I must lay out seven or eight 


dollars on the Duchess. Some of those 
porcelain vazes of hers ’ull do finely for my 
niece—she’s going to get married in the 
fall. Vurry pleased to have made your 
acquaintance, Madam Baréne — likewise 
you, Madmerzelle. Hope you'll come around 
to Campbell’s and visit us. Cordelia ’d 
love to have you see some of her noo gowns 
and hats. She’s just gotten a passmorntry 
opera mantle which is out of sight—Cost a 
cool thousand dollars it did!” 

It was a great disappointment to me that 
I could not screw Mémé up to coming with 
me to see that opera mantle. She insisted 
on leaving cards when she knew the 
Peachins would be out. I think she quite 
resented that opera mantle, and Uncle Jack 
too seemed rather to share the feeling after 
hearing his friend Mrs. Chadwick’s tale of 
woe. 

“T want you both to know just how this 
thing stands,” said Mrs. Chadwick. “So 
I'll begin right away and give you the story 
from start to finish.” 

“Madame de Fleury came to me one day 
all boulversed. ‘ Chére amie,’ she said, 
“assist me, I pray you—reasons grave oblige 
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me to marry my son without delay—trouvy 
moir une charmante jeune fille parmy vos 
compatriotes,’ she said—Me, I adore the 
Amuricans! She put it, see, as strong 
as she could, and I being a good-natured 
fool woman, promised I’d do my vurry 
best to help her—Not like one of her 
own nation I may add, who'd have seen 
to it they got a good commission out of 
the job.” 

Uncle Jack enquired whether any mention 
was made of the dof. 

“Why yes—there was vurry particular 
mention of dots, always is,” added Mrs. 
Chadwick drily ; “ But I’ve gotten used to 
that. Waal, the vurry next day who should 
turn up in Paris but the Peachins. They’re 
Buffalo people, not quite my style, but old 
friends of my mother’s family, and made a 
pile in train oil. ‘We've put up at Camp- 
bell’s so as to be right near you,’ says 
Cordelia Peachin. ‘Poppa ‘ull be off down 
town most all day doin’ the sights, but 
between you and me Momma and me ain’t 
dead stuck on doin’ sights. What we want 
is to get into society—real high-toned 
French society,’ says she. ‘Guess you can 
help us some.’ I told her it wasn’t just as 
easy as falling off a log, but I’d do all I 
could to give her a good time. Directly 
Mrs. Peachin could get me aside she said 
quick, ‘Guess Cordelia’s crazy to marry a 
Count or a Marquis, and I’d just love to 
have one in the family myself—sounds so 
distangey. Her Poppa’d raise Cain at 
furst, but he’d come round right enough, 
and Cordelia’s dot, as you call it over here, 
is secure to her the day she marries, 
whether the man is a call-boy or a 
Dook. Eugenia Chadwick,’ she says, 
taking hold of both my hands, ‘I'll take 
it vurry kind in you to give this thing a 
shove off.’ ” 

At this point in the story Uncle Jack 
groaned sympathetically. “I see, I see, 
my poor dear friend. Here you were 
between the devil—may our Marquise 
pardon me—and the deep sea, both in 
sheep’s clothing if I may be allowed to mix 
metaphors under such emotional stress. 
With your philanthropic nature you were 
bound to come to grief.” 
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Mrs. Chadwick looked at him sharply. 
“Now, Mr. Mortimer, don’t you dare 
laugh at me to-day. I’m just so I couldn't 
bear it. The most delicate sympathy is 
what I look to you for, to help me through 
with this awful experience.” 

Uncle Jack is not the man to fail when 
so appealed to, and Mrs. Chadwick, 
heartened up by his prompt response, 
continued her story. 

“Sunday is the Marquise’s ‘jour,’ so I 
wrote her a ‘pity blue’ to make sure, the 
post in this city being worse than if you 





“I shied my last bookey in his face.” 


lived way out on the prairie.” (I noticed 
everything was wrong with Mrs. Chadwick’s 
usually perfect Parus!) “I told her I was 
bringing along a young girl I thought ’ud 
be just her ‘affaire’—see? I did think she 
wors so, and Cordelia Peachin was just 
crazy to meet the Marquise and her son. 
Of course I knoo Cordelia hadn’t gotten 
much polish or style on to her—truth is 
she’s homely, is Cordelia, short figear and 
thick in the waist, and her frocks were just 
plain Buffalo. But I’ve seen Amurican 
gurls come over here raw Western, and get 
fixed up in a fortnight so you’d never know 
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them from latest Parisian. Put them 
through the hands of the corsetitre, the 
coiffeur, and the modiste, and a miracle is. 
worked on the adaptable Amurican gurl. 
And though Cordelia’s homely, she’s gotten 
youth in her favour—twenty-four I think 
she is—her mother says twenty-one—and 
she’s just as bright and cute as they make: 
‘em. I didn’t take her around to Madame: 
de Fleury till I’d gotten her fixed by 
Paquin—he understands the Amurican 
figear like no one else. I said it was ‘trés 
pressé,’ and saw her have three fittings 

myself. Lord, Eugenia 
Chadwick, what a fool! 
you wur!” 

“Well, I hope Miss. 
Cordelia did 
credit?” said 
Jack, trying to 
up some crumbs of 
comfort among _ the 
débris of disaster. 

“Her own Poppa 
passed her on the stairs 
and raised his hat! But 
it only helped to pro- 
mote their sly plot, see? 
I just wish I’d left her to 
look so homely the Mar- 
quise couldn’t have put 
up with her anyway.” 

“Ah, I suspect the 
dot formed a halo which 
would have glorified the 
homeliest this. 
case,” my 
uncle. 

“T know it,” admitted his friend. 
“That is so. Waal, from that time on the 
affair just marched of itself. At the Mar- 
quise’s request I had her and her son meet 
the Peachins next day at my house at 
déjeuny—Grosvenor Peachin wasn’t there, 
though I asked him. I know now they 
wouldn’t have him come; the man _ was. 
kept in Egyptian darkness till the vurry last 
day. He’s straight is Grosvenor Peachin, 
and every cent he has piled up has been 
gotten on the square. Mrs. Peachin and 
Madame de Fleury got their heads bobbing 
together like a couple of mandarins. I 
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could see Penelope Peachin was just 
tickled to death to think she was talking 
to a real live Marquise, though it’s my 
belief neither of them understood a blessed 
word the other one said, they each 
palarvered away in their own tongue, and 
you could hear a mighty lot of ‘ravis- 
santes,’ and ‘charmantes,’ and ‘onchon- 
ties.’ When the Peachins left they took 
the Marquis off driving with them in the 
Bois. ‘Venny Marquis, venny avic nous, 
said Cordelia. Her French can just take 
her far enough to make her wishes known. 
But I saw the Marquis give a start when 
she said, ‘ Vous aimey oui?’ He bowed 
vurry low and said, ‘ Mais oui, Mademoi- 
selle, plutét j’adore.’ I thought his mother’d 
have died of laughing. She called Cordelia 
a delicious infant, and said the Amurican 
gurls were just suited to her son, with their 
‘franchisse’ and ‘courage.’ The jeune 
fille Francaise rendered him ‘gauche’ and 
‘timide,’ she said. Cornelia wasn’t em- 
barrassed any. She’s pretty tough for a 
young girl. ‘Why, if that’s so,’ she said, 
‘you come right along then. We'll take 
you around every day si vous adorey, I’ve 
been wanting a man to fetch and carry 
these ten days, haven’t I, Momma? J'ai 
beaucoup besoin un homme, see?’ 

“She put in a streak of French here and 
there, and the Marquis he laughed and 
said, ‘Oui, oui, parfaitement, Mademoi- 
selle, je comprends,’ whatever jumble she 
spoke. 

“Penelope Peachin’s face was just one 
silly grin all over. It made me tired to see 
her. Directly they were gone Madame de 
Fleury flung herself right over me and kissed 
me on both cheeks, calling me as many pet 
names as if I’d been her long lost lap-dog. 
She said the marriage wus as good as 
settled, she and the charming Meesus 
Péchinne had gotten it all fixed up, and the 
delicious infant was to pass the next after- 
noon with her and go to a ball at the 
Duchesse de B. in the evening. The great 
difficulty was always Gaspard, who detests, 
Says she, the society and the receptions; 
but perhaps his. seductive fiancée will 
enirain him with her. Already, as one saw, 
he followed her like a dog! * 
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“It was nearly a week before I saw any 
of them again. By that time Cordelia and 
her mother had gotten such swollen heads 
through their sudden entry into French 
high-life, that I didn’t seem to care if I 
never saw them again. It was Dooks and 
Marquises and Counts peppering every 
phrase. They were out with the dear 
Marquise and her charming friends most 
all day and every night. So sorry they 
hadn’t had a minute to come around and 
see how I was getting along! ‘Waal,’ I 
said, ‘and when are we going to get the 
fair-part of the marriage ?° And what does 
your Poppa say to it all?’ I noticed 
Cordelia look a trifle embarrassed; she 
turned on me quite sharply. 

“** Oh, there’s no such mighty hurry,’ she 
says, ‘and as to Poppa, he doesn’t worry 
any about my deaux and fancés nor such 
things. Why there’s a Vicomte after me 
too,’ she said, ‘he called twice yesterday ; 
he’s a sight better looking than Gaspard, 
and I made Gaspard mad telling him so.’ 

“T didn’t quite like this. ‘Cordelia 
Peachin,’ I said, ‘you’re in France, re- 
member, and they don’t understand the 
freedom of Amurican ways in this country. 
Tell me straight, are you going to marry 
this man, or are you not?’ ‘Oh, my, you 
make me feel as if | was in church already,’ 
she said, ‘ you scare me to death, dear Mrs. 
Chadwick. Now don’t get rattled, and 
don’t you worry any ’bout poor old Poppa. 
I know just how to handle him. As to 
Momma, why she hardly knows which side 
up she is—she’s had coronets embroidered 
on all my noo handkerchiefs ; they look just 
dandy !’ 

“With that off she went to Madame de 
Fleury and told her I’d been scolding her 
for her Amurican ways. Of course the 
Marquise declared the Amurican ways were 
absolutely adorable, and she must ‘ con- 


tinuez, ma chérie, continuez toujours.’ You 


should just hear her views on that subject 
There’s no word in or out of the 
dictionary strong enough. 

“Waal, that wus the last I happened to 
see of the Peachins, for the vurry next day 
I was called away to my sister at Aix, whose 
husband was dying. 


now ! 


It was there I received 
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the Marquise’s letter six weeks later. That 
letter was an ugly jar. I haven’t gotten 
over it yet. Margaret ’ull tell you what 
my nights are! I’m not as good at 
reading French as I am at speaking—the 
handwritings I mean—you need to take a 
microscope to them, and I couldn’t make 
head or tail of that letter till I got the 
head waiter to read it me. Never shall I 
forget the kindness of that man, and so 
sympathetic when he saw how it upset 
me. ‘ Partis’ was the word that scorched 
itself into my bewildered brain—‘ Partis 
pour [ Amérique? But ‘Why in creation? 
—why?’ I kept asking myself. ‘ Laud’s 
sakes, why have they acted so?’ The 
names she called them I could understand 
and I could forgive—appeared like they 
deserved all they got—but the way she 
went for me, why you’d think to hear her 
I’d made that match and eaten up the dof 
before any of them could get to it. On 


receiving Cordelia Peachin’s letter a fort- 
night later I began to see daylight, though 
that daylight showed an ugly day’s work, 


I am bound to say, on the part of those 
Peachin women.” 

Here Mrs. Chadwick produced a letter 
in a large flowing hand, and read it with 
the dramatic emphasis which to me is one 
of her great attractions. I can only re- 
produce Mrs. .Chadwick’s pronunciation. 
Miss Peachin’s spelling I did not see. 

“My DEAR Mrs. CHADWICK,—You'll be 
surprised to find us flown when you get 
back to Parus—for I write this, as you 
see, just arrived at the Waldorf, Noo 
York. We all regretted extremely not to 
wish you good-bye and thank you for the 
really lovely time you helped us have in 
Parus. I putin just the time of my life, and 
it will be always something to look back on 
with pleasure and satisfaction.”—(“ Oh, will 
it!” ejaculated Mrs. Chadwick)—‘“though 
I did find I wus getting into rather a tight 
place before we left with that old Marquise 
and her son. Momma was dead stuck on 
my having him, she thought it would be so 
distangey to have a real Marquis of a fine 
old French family—and no doubt that is so, 
but I’m proud to think I never wavered in 
my faithto Jonathan Sprague, not deep down 
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I didn’t ”—(‘“ Oh, Eugenia Chadwick, you 
simple Simon you!” moaned the poor lady)— 
“though it wusn’t till that Gaspard kissed 
me I knew for certain how I’d hate to have 
any man do that except Mr. Sprague. Not 
that I’d ever have let Gaspard get furthc~ 
than my finger-tips. I'll own up I did just 
love to have a marquis kiss my hand—I 
shall show it around in Buffalo as a 
curiosity ; but as I say, he came up behind 
me suddenly one day as his mother left the 
room, and before I knoo what he wus after 
he’d gotten his arms around my waist, and 
wus kissing me for all he wus worth. I 
wors mad, I promise you. I boxed his 
ears, and then got loose, and shied his last 
bookey in his face, wet stalks and all. He 
wus the most surprised man I eversaw! I 
suppose it’s a French custom, but I didn’t 
like it—not the way he did it—and I con- 
cluded after that I’d had about enough. 
But the trouble wors I hadn’t the courage 
to tell the old Marquise; she scared me 
some though I never let on to anyone—she 
wus so terrubly high-toned—more’n you 
can say for her son! Guess he’s no snow- 
drop either !” —(“ She should hear what the 
Marquise says about fer morals!” Mrs. 
Chadwick threw in.) 

“Waal, to cut the stowry short, the Mar- 
quise began pressing me to fix the day and 
send out the ‘fair-pars.’ So 1 said at last, 
‘Gaspard must settle that with Poppa.’ 
But when I gave Poppa to understand 
something of the situation, and how he 
must interview the Marquis and give him 
the mitten, blest if he didn’t turn ugly! 
There is a mean streak in Poppa you'd 
never expect. He said Momma and me 
and you, dear Mrs. Chadwick ”—-(“ Imagine 
it, me!” groaned our poor friend)—“ had 
made the trouble and we’d just have to get 
ourselves out of it; he wouldn’t handle the 
job at any price. We told him you 
couldn’t help us having quit”—(“T’ve written 
Grosvenor Peachin and cleared myself”)—- 
“But nothing moved Poppa—nothing does 
when he gets that mule’s temper on him. 
When Gaspard called at the hour I fixed, 
he wus told Poppa was out and the ladies 
not at home. Poppa left next day for 
London, on business, so we opened 
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Gaspard’s letter to him and just answered it 
by sending round our cards with ‘R.I.P.’ 
as they do in Parus—we saw it on some 
cards in a Roo Riverly store.”—(“‘ R.I.P.’ 
explains something even the waiter could 
not make out,” said Mrs. Chadwick, “in 
Madame de Fleury’s letter, about a final 
insult on a carte de visite.”)—“ And we 
wrote a little note to the Marquise as civil 
as we could make it with a phrase book and 
a dictionary. Didn’t we wish you’d been 
there to help us, dear Mrs. Chadwick! 
Then we made tracks after Poppa fast as 
we could get. Somehow I seemed to pine 
for Amurica. Perhaps it wus a letter I had 
from Mr. Sprague—a sweet, lovely letter 
telling me he’d been made a partner in the 
Chicago pig business—anyhow I booked 
our berths in the next steamer from South- 
ampton, and here we are! Europe seems a 
long way off now, and if it wusn’t for those 
six dozen handkerchiefs from Charvet’s 
with their cunning little premature coronets, 
I should think it just a sweet far-away dream, 
those scalps I took in Parus, for the Vicomte 
he proposed too through his sister-in-law, 
‘in case the affair with the Marquis failed 
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to achieve itself,’she said! Ain’t they quaint, 
those French? Waal, I guess the present 
you'd gotten ready for Cordelia, the 
Marquise, needn’t be wasted any, dear 
Mrs. Chadwick, for you shall have the 
fair-pars of my approaching union with 
Mr. Jonathan Hackley Sprague soon as I 
am back in Buffalo and can get good and 
ready. 

“* Always vurry cordially yours, 

“CoRDELIA DULCEBELLA PEACHIN.” 

‘Oh, the impudence of that girl! ” wound 
up Mrs. Chadwick. “You seem to find 
it humorous?” she looked from Uncle 
Jack to me reproachfully. 

We hastened to assure her this was not 
lack of sympathy—we were both literally 
overflowing with it. 

“TI hope Sprague will drink, and beat 
her,” said Uncle Jack fervently. 

“They mayn’t do it over there,” said 
Mrs. Chadwick sadly. “And all the 
Spragues are tee-totlers and strict chapel 
folk.” 

“Then cheer up,” replied Uncle Jack. 
“T see a probable Nemesis after all for 
that young lady.” 


“ The next steamer from 
Southampton to New 
York.” 





THE MEDICI AS MAGI 


By H. M. TWYCROSS 


HE Adoration of the Magi was one 
of the most popular subjects in 
Florentine art. The reason is not far to 
seek. Pomp and magnificence formed the 
motif of the scene. It gave an oppor- 
tunity for the display that was so dear to 
the heart of the Medici, those patrons of 
art whose wishes were law and whose 
esteem gave an impetus to the Fine Arts, 
never since repeated in the annals of 
history. 

The Adoration of the Shepherds is 
hardly ever treated apart from the Magi, 
although to my mind it offers oppor- 
tunities for even nobler and more pic- 
turesque treatment. But in the Middle 
Ages the poor were not highly regarded, 
and they did not appeal artistically to the 


early artists, who were devoted chiefly to 
the decorative side of painting. 
poor shepherds were not patrons of art! 
Benozzo Gozzoli’s Adoration is by far 
the finest devoted to the apotheosis of the 


Moreover, 


Medici. That he drew his inspiration 
largely from the earlier work by Gentile da 
Fabriano is evident to those who compare 
the detail given on page 262 with the figure 
of Lorenzo in Gozzoli’s picture on page 259. 
Some of the love of pageantry and 
splendour so characteristic of the Medici, 
much of the early spring-like Renaissance 
feeling, with a touch of medizval fancy, 
glow and palpitate through this triumphal 
procession of the three kings journeying 
to Bethlehem—yet with so little apparent 
intention of finding the Holy Babe. 
Mounted on chargers literally gleaming 
with gold and jewels, they ride along clad 
in gorgeous brocades and glittering armour, 
followed by a brilliant train of courtiers, 
amongst whom are introduced horses, 
dogs, and leopards. 
The landscape of 
frescoes was 
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these marvellous 
taken by Ruskin as an 


example of the supernatural ideal of the 
early religious painters. “Roses and 
pomegranates, their leaves drawn to the 
last rib and vein, twine themselves in 
fair and perfect order about delicate 
trellises; broad stone pines and tall 
cypresses overshadow them ; bright birds 
hover here and there in the serene sky, 
and groups of angels, hand joined with 
hand, and wing with wing, glide and float 
through the glades of the unentangled 
forest. But behind the human figures, 
behind the pomp and turbulence of the 
kingly procession descending from the 
distant hills, the spirit of the landscape 
is changed. Severer mountains rise in 
the distances, ruder prominences and less 
flowery vary the nearer ground, and 
gloomy shadows remain unbroken beneath 
the forest branches.” Anything more de- 
lightfully impossible than the landscape 
could not be imagined. Here and there 
are tall campani/i and white villas, sur- 
rounded with the curious trees that are 
Benozzo’s delight. It was painted on the 
walls of the Riccardi Chapel in 1439, when 
the Medici were enjoying the hot summer 
weather at Careggi. 

Although Lorenzo is the chief figure, his 
grandfather, Cosimo, is noticeable. The 
famous Cosimo, Pater Patria, deserves to 
be remembered as a marvellous example of 
that rare combination—a man of astound- 
ing business capacity united with great 
literary talent and appreciation. It is true 
that so marked was the young Cosimo’s 
devotion to study that he would willingly 
have shirked business, but his father, 
seeing that he would never shine as a 
soldier, compelled him to. enter the 
banking-house. And there could be no 
refusal, for the alternative of war was most 
abhorrent to the young student. Therefore, 
at the age of seventeen, we find him in 





Photo by Alinari, Florence. 
THE PROCESSION OF THE MAGI. 


After the Painting by Benozzo Gozzoli on the walls of the Riccardi Palace in Florence. The foremost figure on 
horseback is a portrait of Cosimo de Medici; the two mounted.men in the left foreground are—left, Piero, and 
tight, Giovanni. The above represents one-half of the procession only. 
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charge of the department concerned with 
foreign agencies and correspondents. So 
thoroughly did he give himself up to the 
work that complete success was the result. 
Even in this twentieth century of wonders 
we can look back in amazement at the 
vastness of Cosimo’s financial and political 
schemes. His father had been a good man 
of business, but the son excelled him. The 
enormous wealth of the Medici enabled 
him to lend money to the State on easy 
terms. By means of foreign agents he kept 
his wealth invested far beyond the reach 
of enemies. He managed so completely to 
intermix the finances of Florence with his 
own trade resources that the bankruptcy of 
the Medici would have meant the State 
insolvency of the Republic. “Thus did 
he, like the octopus with its prey, cast his 
tentacles around both the State and its 
inhabitants.” 

Well might such a man seem to the 
people of Florence as one of the Magi, 
steeped in wealth and power. Yet, to us, 
how incongruous is the spectacle of the 


hardened and wily old financier kneeling 
in the humble shed, clad in a green and 


gold mantle! Truly he had followed the 
star of his own fortune rather than the star 
of Bethlehem. Both in the painting by 
Gozzoli and in Botticelli’s (see page 260), 
Cosimo is introduced. According to Vasari, 
the cld Magi kneeling before the Holy 
Child in Botticelli’s picture is ‘The most 
faithful and animated likeness of all now 
known to exist of him.” This Adoration, 
though not strikingly beautiful, is full of 
interest, and the figures are admirably 
grouped. 

The other two Magi are Cosimo’s sons, 
Piero, 7 Gottoso, and Giovanni. They also 
take a subordinate part in Gozzoli’s picture. 

Piero, who is kneeling in the centre of 
Botticelli’s picture, succeeded his father, 
Cosimo, but on account of ill-health spent 
most of his time at the Villa at Careggi. 
il Gottoso he was nick-named, in allusion 
to his gouty tendencies. Fortunately, he 
married a woman remarkable for her 
talents and courage. Lucrezia Tornabuoni 
practically ruled Florence, and even 
Cosimo said of her “She is the best 
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man amongst us.” Of wide culture, she 
delighted in humanistic studies and 
patronage of the arts. Piero was entirely 
guided by her, and Lorenzo, her son, 
always consulted her on developments 
of politics. 

By the side of Piero is Giovanni, his 
brother, who is turning to look at him. 
The second son of Cosimo, he was in- 
tellectually and physically very superior to 
his elder brother. As a statesman and 
scholar his gifts were so brilliant that had 
he lived he would probably have been the 
greatest of the Medici. His death in 1463 
hastened the end of the aged Cosimo, who 
never recovered from the blow. Giovanni 
left the impress of his marked personality 
upon the age in which he lived, and yet he 
managed to do so with wonderful tact and 
generosity, so as not to overshadow his 
elder and less fortunate brother, to whom 
he was much attached. Botticelli has 
represented him as turning sympathetically 
towards poor Piero. 

Lorenzo was the nephew of Giovanni, 
and remembered all his life the charm and 
greatness of his uncle, so that it became his 
ambition to be like him. “As he was I 
wish to be” was his remark to Ficino, and 
this desire incited him to further study. 

Standing behind the two brothers is a 
black-haired youth with folded hands, of 
melancholy aspect. This is the ill-fated 
Giuliano, the second son of Piero, and 
Lorenzo’s brother. 

In the Pazzi conspiracy an attempt was 
made to murder both brothers when at 
Mass in the Duomo of Florence. The 
tinkling of the Mass bell was the assassin’s 
signal. The traitors then rushed forward 
and stabbed Giuliano again and again, 
so that his corpse had nineteen wounds. 
Lorenzo had a marvellous escape. Fortu- 
nately, he had his sword, whilst two friends 
and the faithful bank manager helped to 
delay the onslaught. Lorenzo jumped the 
low rail into the choir and, passing the 
wicket, gained the northern sacristy. Once 
there, he, with Politian and other friends, 
pushed the heavy bronze gates in their 
pursuers’ faces and were thus saved. But 
we tremble to think how nearly Il Magnifico 
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was doomed, and thus prevented from 

earning the title he so richly deserved. 
Giuliano, the murdered man, was tall, 

strong, and handsome, enormously popular, 
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members of the family. He was devoted to 


Lorenzo, and showed no signs of jealousy. 
The death of Giuliano aroused popular 
indignation to a great pitch, and firmly 


Photo by Alinari, Florence. 


PORTRAIT OF LORENZO DE MEDICI. 


From Benozzo Gozzoli’s Frescoes in the Riccardi Palace, representing The Procession of the Magi to Beth- 
lehem. The figure of Lorenzo is the most prominent in that half of the Painting not shown on page 257. 


and one of the most attractive of the 
Medici. He was a great athlete and a 
bold rider, added to which his high moral 
character surpassed that of many other 


cemented the position of Lorenzo. Had 
his brother lived the government might 
have been a matter of dispute ; now he was 
its sovereign lord, and popular enthusiasm 
sS—2 
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THE ADORATION 


MAGI 


Photo by Alinari, Florence. 
OF THE MAGI. 


After the Painting by Botticelli, in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, introducing portraits of Cosimo, Piero, Giovanni, 
Lorenzo, and Giuliano 


did not hesitate to claim him with 
bounded delight. 

The chief figure in Benozzo’s composition 
is Lorenzo the Magnificent, grandson of 
Cosimo. He is a youth mounted on a 
white horse, richly caparisoned, the trap- 
pings being of solid gold. He is riding 
under a bay tree. Again, he figures in 
early manhood in Botticelli’s Adoration, 
but not as one of the Magi. He is stand- 
ing in the left-hand corner by his horse, 
a defiant, unprepossessing figure. Still 
more repellent is the world-famous portrait 
by Vasari in the Uffizi. 
sentations we glean that he was far from 
being handsome, but in compensation we 
are told that he was tall and dignified in 
bearing and his manners affable. His 
voice was hoarse and harsh, yet as an 
orator he was eagerly listened to on 


un- 


From these repre- 


account of the excellence of his matter. 
Therefore, we have an example of a great 


personality overcoming many natural dis- 
advantages. 

Devoted from his youth to literature 
and art, Lorenzo advanced the general 


that had felt the influence of 

He was greater than his grand- 
father, and by far the greatest of all the 
Medici; indeed, it is seldom that so 
many-sided a genius appears on the earth. 
He powerfully influenced his a 
lectually and politically. 

At the same time, he was to a great 
extent the production and epitome of the 
Renaissance spirit, and we must remember 
that Humanism had made rapid strides 
under his father, and 
Lucrezia. Pursuing his studies 
fatigably, young Lorenzo took his rank 


culture 
Cosimo. 


ge, intel 


Piero, mother, 


inde 
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with the foremost scholars of the 
day. It was the epoch of the 
Platonic Academy, founded by 
Ficino, and there were famous 
meetings and banquets held at 
Lorenzo’s villa at Careggi. This 
Neo-Platonism indulged in rap- 
turous discourses on love and 
beauty, with much mysticism. 
Pico della Mirandola was one of 
the choicest spirits and Lorenzo’s 
chosen friend. Poliziano was 
the greatest poet of the day, and 
founded the nev Italian school 
of song. Il Magnifico himself 
was not far behind in the art of 
verse; his Se/ve d’ Amore, Ambra, 
and other poems show a close 
observation of Nature and much 
graphic description. He was a 
hard student, and many persons 
think that if 

he had con- 

centrated his 


COSIMO. 


leaping, swim- 

GIOVANNI, Ming; espe- 
cially was he 
proficient in 

the game of 

come a Dante pallone (the 
or Petrarch. same as our 
But many- fives). Horses, 
dogs, and 
were 
trained by 
him, and 
: tournaments, 
the age in Ly masques, and 
which he lived. , a oe triumphs filled 
He was a great . . the streets. 
athlete, being ’ Y Often the fore- 
fond of foot- most reveller, 
ball, running, SONS OF Lorenzo, with 
wine cup in 

LORENZO, GIULIANO, hand, would carol forth some 
ballate composed by himself. 

As a patron of art Il Mag- 

nifico stands alone. In his 

famous gardens he collected 

those marvellous works of 

antiquity that rendered such 

assistance to Michelangelo 

and others. He generously 

SONS placed this unrivalled collec- 
OF PIERO. tion at the service of young 


energies he 
might have be- 


sidedness was 


a marked char- | er hawks 
acteristic of 


Lorenzo, as in- 
deed it was of 





Photo by Alinari, Florence. 


A GROUP FROM THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 


After the Painting by Gentile de Fabriano, Florence. Introducing Portraits of the Medici Family. 
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students, and Michelangelo lived with him commemorate the peace established by 
as a son until the death of his patron. Lorenzo in 1480. 

Botticelli might almost be styled the Court Filippo Lippi, Verocchio, Lorenzo di 
Painter of the Medici ; we have several por- Credi, and Leonardo da Vinci all owed 





Photo by Alinari, Florence. 
A FIGURE IN THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 


From the Painting by Filippino Lippi, in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 


traits by him of various members of the much to the patronage and encourage- 
family, and the olive-decked Medicean ment of their genius by one who was so 
Pallas taming the Centaur* was painted to well fitted to guide and direct in matters 
"* In the Pitti Palace, Florence. Discovered in 184. Concerning Art. 
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In 1492 “the sun of the Florentine 
Renaissance had set for ever.” In other 
words, Lorenzo Il Magnifico had passed to 
his rest. 

In the picture by Filippino Lippi, painted 
e'ghteen years after the one by Botticelli, 
we still have members of the Medici family, 
but belonging to a collateral branch, being 
the descendants of Cosimo’s younger 
brother. As in all these paintings, there 
is difficulty in identifying accurately the 
different members of the family, and no 
one can say for certain “who's who.” 
In this case, although the value of the 
picture as a work of art is very great, the 
characters are by no means so interesting. 
One of the most charming figures is the 
King in the foreground, with a fine crop 
of curly hair, holding so gracefully his 


= -»<: 


THE ANGEL OF 
By 


| IS face was bright with heav’n’s own 
light, 
His wings were burnished gold, 
And in his hand he held a wand 
Of radiance manifold. 
Plumb from a star that shone afar, 
The Star of Bethlehem, 
He dropped that night, with comet flight, 
Hard by Jerusalem. 


His pinions furled, he scanned the world 
From lonely Olivet 

(For angels’ eyes no limits rise, 
No obstacles are set). 

"Twas Christmas Eve, when Seraphs leave 
Their thrones to visit earth, 

‘To know if men are mindful then 
Of Prince Immanuel’s birth. 


To East and West with troubled breast 
He turned, to North and South, 

Saw earth oppressed with wild unrest, 
The cannon’s grisly mouth. 

He viewed the lost, the shiv’ring host 
Who throng the city street, 

The women gaunt with hopeless want, 
The men with shoeless feet. 


ah — 
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precious offering. 
page 263. 

There is in the Uffizi an unfinished 
sketch of the Magi, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
said to contain portraits, but the picture 
was never completed. 

When we consider the generous patronag: 
of the arts extended to all budding geniuses 
by the Medici, we cannot wonder that 
painters, old and young, sought to repay 
the debt by giving to posterity the like 
nesses of their patrons. 

The pomp and grandeur of the three 
Kings of the East found a fitting re-incarna- 
tion in fifteenth century Florence when the 
great merchant princes ruled; for kings they 
weretoall intentsand purposes, although they 
never wore the purple, and it was Cosimo’s 
favourite boast that he was “a mere burgher.” 


This is reproduced on 
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W. B. WALLACE, B.A. 


And a great cry to God on high 
Rose from that Angel’s lips : 

“O Christ, appear! Gehenna’s here, 
Thy Gospel’s dark eclipse. 

The centuries since Thou didst rise 
A score are well-nigh flown— 
Ilave taught, indeed, the Christian creed, 

In words, but words alone.” 





O’er Olivet no star has set, 
The night is cold and clear; 

Yet comes a flash, and thunder crash 
Bursts on the Angel’s ear. 

In stern reproof from heav’n’s own roof 
Echoes that awful peal. 

Then falls a voice: “Is thine the choice ? 
Seraph, judge not, but kneel.” 


E’en as he knelt in darkness felt, 
Three Shapes of Paradise, 
A glorious group, passed up the slope, 
And bade the Angel rise. 
“Not yet, not yet does earth forget 
The Lord who lived and died, 
While Faith and Hope and Love have 
scope, 
And still with man abide.” 
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OLD CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN THE 
COUNTIES 


By SARAH A. TOOLEY 


‘‘England was merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
’Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 


HILE the celebration of Christmas 
has largely become a stereotyped 
national holiday at which everybody eats 
turkey and plum pudding and sends 
cards with the season’s greeting, there still 
lingers in ancient townships and remote 
hamlets customs which survive from the 
days when each county had its separate 
dialect and usages. 

Hoary and classic Oxford has preserved 
in its original form the Boar’s Head Feast, 
an old Christmas custom of the northern 
counties which is celebrated at Queen’s, 
the college founded by Robert de Egles- 
field, rector of Brough, in Westmoreland, 
in 1340, for the benefit of scholars from 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Let us, in imagination, enter the old 
oak-panelled Hall of Queen’s College on 
Christmas afternoon. A huge fire blazes 
on the hearth, and casts a cheerful glow 
over the holly-decked walls and the crowd 
of townsfolk, who, according to established 
rule, are admitted to see the celebration. 
All eyes are fixed on the door, and there is 
a flutter of expectancy when the blast of 
the trumpet is heard which heralds the 
approach of the procession. First come 
the Provost and the Fellows in their black 
gowns, and then the bearer of the feast 
follows, holding aloft on a great silver dish 
the boar’s head gaily decked with tiny 
banners and crowned with garlands of 
bay and rosemary. ‘The Chaplain and the 
choir boys follow, chanting the old carol, 
beginning : 

“* The boar’s head in hand bear I, 

Bedeck’d with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you my masters be merry, 
Quot estis in convivio. 


Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino.” 


On moves the stately procession to the 
rhythmic sound of the carol, the chorus 


“‘Caput apri derero 
Reddens laudes Domino,” 


*Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year.” 


swelling at the end of each verse, until the 
high table at the further end of the Hall is 
reached, where the Boar’s Head is set down 
amidst a thrill of admiration. The Provost 
distributes the decorations amongst the 
townspeople, who now withdraw, while the 
Dons and Fellows sit down todine. Round 
goes the old wassail bowl, and the wine 
tankard, with the useful whistle in the 
handle, and the great “Black Jack, and the 
feast proceeds as it has done these 500 
years, since it was instituted, as the legend 
goes, in honour of a scholar of “ Queen’s,” 
who killed a wild boar in the woods by 
thrusting his Aristotle down its throat, as 
he cried, “Accife/ Gracum.” However; 
the boar’s head was honoured long before 
the advent of this valiant scholar, and is a 
relic of a Scandinavian rite which took 
firm root amongst our Saxon forefathers. 
In the old halls and manor houses of the 
northern counties was the Boar’s Head 
Feast observed in days of yore, and the 
custom preserved at Oxford has found 
followers in modern times in mansions, 
where the owners, like Squire Brace- 
bridge, recall its celebration in the noble 
old college hall of their youth. 

Oxford has also kept alive the ancient 
carol service. This takes place on 
Christmas Eve in Magdalen College. At 
eight o’clock the hall presents a gay and 
festive appearance, with the burning logs 
and Christmas decorations. At the Fellows’ 
high-table at one end of the hall supper is 
laid for the choir boys, who are the chief 
guests of the evening, and there is a giant 
Christmas tree, sparkling with gold and 
silver bells, and lighted with coloured 
tapers. Visitors from the town are 
admitted to view the scene, and there is 
always a good gathering in the ladies’ 
gallery. At the appointed hour the Presi- 
dent, choir-master, organist, and choristers 
procession into the hall, and open the 
ceremony with selections from the 
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“Messiah.” Then the boys sit down to 
supper. Frumety, the time-honoured dish 
of Yorkshire at Christmas time, is passed 
round in silver tureens, after which the 
banquet proceeds with more substantial 
and, it must be admitted, more popular 
dishes. At the conclusion of supper 
the tree is illuminated, and the choris- 
ters, standing round, sing “Many a 
Carol Old and Saintly.” The carol 
singing continues until a little before 
twelve o’clock, when the Adeste Fideles is 
rendered in Latin and followed by some 
moments of profound silence. Then the 
chimes which tell the hour that ushers 
in the Christmas morn break the stillness 
as the bells clang out a merry peal from 
Magdalen Tower. ‘The choristers raise the 
triumphant notes of the Gloria in Excelsis, 
and as it ceases one hears “A Merry 
Christmas, Sir,” and the President, raising 
the old silver tankard to his lips, gives the 
time-honoured toast. There is no Master 
of the Revels or Lord of Misrule among 
the stately Dons, still, the choir boys have 
a merry time and depart, bearing gifts from 
the Christmas tree, while the company, 
who, in accordance with the old tradition 
that all comers shall be freely entertained, 
having partaken of mince pies, sandwiches, 
and hot negus, wend their way through 
the stately old quadrangle back into twen- 
tieth century life. This festival was insti- 
tuted for the choir boys many years ago by 
a patron of the college who desired to 
promote the singing of carols. 

One may mention, in passing, the ancient 
candle socket preserved in the buttery of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, which was 
formerly used to burn the Christmas candle 
on the high table during the twelve nights 
of the festival, and was also used at the 
College Sealings. It is of stone, carved and 
painted and ornamented with the figure of 
the Holy Lamb. It is about twelve inches 
high and will hold a large two-inch candle. 
This is a relic of the times when each 
householder lighted his candles from the 
great church candle. In many country 
places the custom of Christmas candles is 
still observed along with the burning of the 
yule log. At the ancient village of Barley, 
in Hertfordshire, there is a tract of land 
called “Plough Candles,” the rent of which 
went to furnish the candles which were 
kept burning before the high altar in pre- 
Reformation times, from Christmas Eve 
until Twelfth Day. After that came 


Plough Monday when the rustics returned 
to work. 


The beautiful custom of providing corn 
for the birds at Christmas is still observed 
at St. Cuthbert’s Church, Ackworth, York- 
shire. The practice was introduced here 
by the Norsemen, and it is still of common 
occurrence in Denmark, where I have seen 
the birds’ sheaf put over the church door at 
harvest time. In Sweden, too, a sheaf of 
corn is still put on posts outside the farm- 
houses for the birds at Christmas. The 
custom, after being observed for a long 
period at St. Cuthbert’s, Ackworth, was 
discontinued until a lady of the district 
revived it some years ago. Now, on 
Christmas morning a tiny sheaf is tied 
round the neck of the image of St. Cuth- 
bert, which stands in a niche over the 
church porch, and the birds get their 
feast. The rector, the Rev. Henry How- 
lett, tells me that the custom is also 
observed in a few other parishes in N.E. 
England. 

Another interesting, though not quite so 
charming a survival occurs at Dewsbury in 
Yorkshire, where the Devil’s Knell is tolled 
on Christmas Eve. The custom was dis- 
continued for many years, but was revived 
by the vicar in 1828, and has continued to 
the present time. The bell is tolled the 
same number of times as the year, viz., 
1902, on the last occasion. The practice is 
supposed to signify that when Christ was 
born the Devil died, hence the ringing of 
his death knell. At East Dereham in 
Norfolk, Woodchester, Gloucestershire, 
and Leigh-upon-Mendip, Somersetshire, 
muffled peals used to be rung during 
Christmas week. 

Yet another old Yorkshire custom must 
be noted in the “Christmas Cheers,” or 
raffles for provisions, which take place 
among the working people. These prin- 
cipally prevail in the North Riding. About 
ten days before Christmas the “ Cheers” 
take place in the public houses where geese, 
ducks, turkeys, bottles of gin, and barrels of 
ale are raffled at a shilling a “shake.” A 
year or two ago, the Countess of Carlisle 
and Lady Cecilia Roberts tried to suppress 
the “‘ Christmas Cheers,” in the interests of 
temperance. But the Yorkshire folk love 
their feasting, and the “Cheers” will die a 
hard death. Pleasanter to contemplate is 
the typical Christmas Eve in this ancient 
county, when the yule “clog” blazes on the 
hearth, the yule candles are lighted, a yule 
cake is made for each member of the 
family, and from mansion to cottage is 
served the time-honoured dish of frumety, 
while good Yorkshire pies are not wanting. 
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The Staffordshire folk are a lively people, 
and one finds at the decayed market 
town of Abbots Bromley, about ten miles 
from Stafford, a most interesting survival 
of the Horn and Hobby-horse dancing, 
which used to be so generally obs:rved in 
the days of Merrie England at Christmas 
and other festivals. The dancing was 
generally connected with the church, and 
often began in the church porch, and this 
association still prevails at Abbots Bromley. 
The reindeer antlers, with which the 
dancers surround their heads, until each 
man seems an impersonation of Herne, the 
phantom hunter, and the old hobby-horse 
are kept in the parish church of St. Nicholas, 
being deposited in the tower each year after 


THE PROCESSION 





the celebration of the dance, which now, 
however, takes place at the Wake on the 
first Monday after September rst. Still, 
though the fact does not appear to be 
recognised locally, so far as my enquiries 
go, the Horn Dance was originally a 
Christmas custom, and might for old 
association’s sake be again revived at that 
season. Plot, in his history of Staffs, 
1686, says: “Within memory, at Abbots 
or Pagets Bromley, they had a sort of 
sport which they celebrated at Christmas, 
on New Year and Twelfth Day, called the 
Hobby-horse Dance from a person who 
carried an image of a horse between his 
legs, made of thin boards, and in his hands 
a bow and arrow, which, passing through 
a hole in the bow and stopping upon a 
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OF THE HORN 








shoulder it had in it, he made a snapping 
noise as he drew it to and fro, keeping time 
with the musick ; with this, men danced, six 
others carrying on their shoulders as many 
reindeer heads, three of them painted white, 
with three red, with the arms of the chief 
families (viz., Paget, Bagot and Wells), to 
whom the revenues of the town chiefly 
belonged, depicted on the fa/ms of them, 
with which they danced the hays and other 
country dances.” The historian goes on to 
describe a pot which the dancers carried, 
and into which they received gifts of cake 
and ale, also money, the latter being used 
to repair the church and feed the poor. 
Such was the original Christmas custom at 
Abbots Bromley. 


Photo by A. W. Hill, Abbots sromiey. 





DANCERS AT ABBOTS BROMLEY. 





To-day, the Horn Dancers assemble on 
the Wake Monday, at the church, and 
having arrayed themselves in the deer 
antlers and grotesque garments which they 
receive from the parish clerk, they go 
round the village and outlying parts per- 
forming the dance. One of the number 
leads with the hobby-horse, and another 
plays an accordion. After each perform- 
ance they send round the hat and receive 
a nice little sum of money, which they 
divide amongst themselves. They keep up 
the dancing until nightfall, when they 


return to the church and deposit the horns 
and hobby-horse until the next anniversary 
comes round. 

Staffordshire is alsoa home of the ancient 
Mummers 


and Morris Dancers, which 
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beguiled the Christmas season with their 
gambols, and an interesting memento of 
these former doings is the painted window, 
which was at Betley Hall, decorated with 
a number of figures illustrating the Morris 
dancing. According to the old English 
custom, five men and a boy dressed in a 
girl’s habit, and called Maid Marion, took 
part in the dance, which was a form of the 
pageant of Robin Hood. At Betley and 
neighbourhood, although the old Morris 
dancing is not carried out in any systematic 
way, the Mummers or “ Guizers,” as they 


are locally called, still perform their drol- 
leries at the houses during Christmas week. 
It is, however, a dying custom, chiefly 
indulged in by boys for the sake of getting 
a few pence, and is similarly practised in 
many places throughout the counties. 

A modern revival of the Mummers, 
or old Christmas Play, formerly general 
throughout the country, takes place in 
Warwickshire, where the spell of “ Will 
of Stratford” keeps the play-acting spirit 
alive. Rugby, and the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Newbold, are the scenes of the 
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revived Mummers’ plays, in which the 
time-honoured fight between St. George 
and the Turkish Knight takes place, with 
the attendant drolleries of Dr. Brown, 
and other characters. Mysterious minstrels, 
I am told, also parade the town of Rugby 
at Christmas, and give much pleasure to 
the people. In many parts of Warwick- 
shire, especially in the houses of the 
gentry, the ancient mumming has been 
revived of late, and exhibitions of masks 
and mummers are still occasionally seen 
in the farm kitchens. 


Photo by A. W. Hill, Abbots Bromiley. 


THE ASSEMBLY OF HORN DANCERS AND THE HOBBY-HORSE AT THE CHURCH DOOR, 
ABROTS BROMLEY. 


Indeed, Shakespeare’s “Greenwood” is 
rich in old-time customs. The festivities 
begin on December 21st, St. Thomas’s 
Day, when the children go a-Thomasing 
round the hamlets and villages, begging 
gifts for Christmas, and often furthering 
their claims by singing old carols, such as: 

‘Little cock-robin sat on a wall— 
We wish you a merry Christmas 
And a great snow ball.” 

The yule-log is still dragged in proces- 
sion from the woods to stand in the ingle- 
nook until the auspicious eve, and the great 
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melon or marrow decked with ribbons 
hangs from the rafters of the farm-house 
parlour ripening ready for the festival. On 
Christmas Eve, it is prepared and stuffed 
ready for the table. The stuffed chine of 
pork is another dish which the Warwick- 
shire housewife prepares for the season, as 
also the stewed crab-apples, which live in 
Shakespeare’s verse : 


«¢ When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl.”’ 


The old people set great store by this dish 
and offer it to their friends in the winter 
evenings when Christmas approaches, and 
on Christmas morning elder wine is drunk 
in the rustic households with unfailing 
regularity, a custom which Squire Cass 
observed in “Silas Marner.” 

Kent was a county noted for “hoden- 
ing,” or going round with the “ hodening ” 
horse, a fearsome creature made of wood 
with great jaws studded with hobnails for 
teeth. A boy carried the head having his 
own person concealed by a horsecloth. 
He held a cord which worked the hinges 
attached to the hideous jaws and made 
them open in a ferocious manner; at the 
same time he kept up as much kicking and 
plunging as possible. Young men from 
the farm stables usually went round with 
the hoyse, to the terror of small children. 
The custom was kept up at Walmer and 
Hoath until comparatively recent times at 
Christmas, and also at Sittingbourne. 

Essex had its own peculiar custom of 
wrestling for the boar’s head, formerly ob- 
served at Hornchurch, on Christmas Day. 
The lessee of the tithes, which belonged to 
New College, Oxford, used to supply the 
boar’s head dressed and garnished for the 
contest, which took place in a field adjoining 
the church. The boar’s head, decked with 
ribbons, was elevated on a pole and brought 
into the ring to be wrestled for; the prize 
being awarded to the winner. The custom 
was by ancient charter, and although the 
practice has been discontinued, the bull’s 
horns and head are still exhibited on the 
east end of the chancel of the church. 

Haxey, the ancient capital of the Island 
of Axholme, in the Lincolnshire Fen coun- 
try, which the author of “The MS. in a 
Red Box” has rendered famous, is the 
scene, on old Christmas Day, of an in- 
teresting survival of the custom called 
“Throwing the Hood.” In his “History of 
Axholme,” Peek relates that the custom was 
first instituted by the daughter of one of 
the Mowbrays, a landed family residing in 
the neighbourhood of Haxey. It chanced 
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one old Christmas Day, that the young lady 
was out riding and had her hood blown off 
by the wind. Twelve men, working in the 
fields, ran to pick it up, and their efforts 
afforded Lady Mowbray so much merri- 
ment, that when at length the hood was 
captured she gave the men money and 
promised that a piece of land should be 
vested in trustees for the purpose of 
annually carrying out a sport on old 
Christmas Day to be called “Throwing 
the Hood.” The land consisted of forty 
acres, and to-day bears the name of 
Hoodlands. Formerly a mill stood there, 
but only the old mill house remains, and 
the field surrounding it is the scene of the 
quaint survival. 

There is locally, I find, another version 
to the effect that the lady of the Manor was 
on her way to Mass on Christmas morning, 
and while crossing the mill field, her hood 
blew off and the villagers, also on their 
way to church, joined in trying to recover 
it. The wind blew the hood hither and 
thither and the fun grew fast and furious, to 
the amusement of the lady, who, after the 
hood was restored commanded that the 
game should be annually commemorated, 
and left at her death an endowment of 
lands for the purpose. 

Haxey has most chivalrously stood by 
the lady’s wish, and the good townsfolk to 
day hunt the hood with all the old time 
zest and observance. At three o’clock in 
the afternoon of old Christmas Day, the 
“ Boggans,” four or six men dressed in red 
and having the real hood and several sham 
hoods, march in order to the remains of the 
old stone cross by the church, led by the 
“fool,” who is dressed in rags stuck about 
with birds’ feathers. Arrived at the cross 
the fool mounts it and makes a humorous 
speech to the people. Then he leads the 
way to the field where the “ sham” hoods, 
made of red baize or flannel and stuffed 
with sawdust, are thrown amongst the 
crowd. Any one who secures a hood and 
escapes without being touched by the 
boggans, stationed at the corners with long 
sticks, runs down to the village with his 
trophy and is entitled to free drinks at any 
public house he chooses to enter. 

At four o’clock, the real hood, which is 
twenty-five inches long, nine inches in 
circumference, shaped like an elongated 
sausage and made of stout leather stuffed 
with straw, is thrown,and the sport becomes 
boisterous. One end of the hood is seized 
by one side of the parish and the other end 
by the opposite side, and the “sway” 
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begins, the rival villagers trying to drag the 
trophy to their particular end of the parish. 
Prudent folk put up the shop shutters and 
barricade their windows, as there is no 
knowing to what length the sport may go, 
for though the swayers are not malicious in 
intention, the vigour with which each side 
strives for the hood, and the number of 
people engaged in the struggle, make the 
affair rather dangerous. Anyone standing 
in the street is regarded as legitimate prey, 
and is liable to be dragged into the “ sway.” 


Old Christmas Day. The present vicar, the 
Rev. H. Clifford, tells me that when he 
first came to Haxey, his gardener insisted 
on barring and bolting up every entrance 
to the vicarage preparatory to the “ Hood ” 
celebration, asserting, as a native of the 
place, that no damage for trespass could be 
punished on that day. 

The game lasts till dusk, and the victors 
bear the hood to their part of the parish, 
where it remains for the ensuing year. The 
evening closes with much merry-making, 





Photo by George Hammond, Haxey. 


THROWING THE HOOD AT HAXEY: THE “FOOL” MAKING HIS SPEECH AT THE OLD 
STONE CROSS, ,PREPARATORY TO THE THROWING OF THE HOOD. 


Women and children view the scene from 
the privacy of their bedroom windows, or if 
they venture out obtain sanctuary for the 
time being behind the churchyard wall. 
On this day the local laws are popularly 
supposed to be suspended, and Haxey runs 
the gauntlet of established order in as free 
and easy a spirit as it did in days of yore, 
when the hero of the “MS. in the Red 
Box” flourished. If shutters are battered 
in or windows broken, not even the grim 
Earl, who tortured offenders on the rack at 
Castle Musgrave, were he alive to-day, 
would venture to punish an offender on 





and copious healths are drunk to my Lady 
Mowbray, who instituted such good sport. 
On the following day it used to be the 
custom for the revels to be continued at 
West Woodside by the smoking of the 
“fool.” A fire was made of straw, and the 
fool, fastened with a rope, was swung to 
and fro over the fumes until he was properly 
smoked (or choked ?), after which he was 
liberated and went round with the hat. 
Although the generally accepted origin 
of Throwing the Hood at Haxey is traced 
to Lady Mowbray, some antiquarians assert 
that the custom is connected with the 
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ancient rites and ceremonies of sun-wor- 
ship. It seems, however, that if such were 
the case the custom would have been ob- 
served in other places besides Haxey. 
Cornwall is a county rich in folklore and 
old traditions, and still retains distinctive 
Christmas customs, several of which are 
associated with the mining industry. The 
festival practically begins with Picrons-day, 


THROWING THE HOOD: 


THE SPOT WHERE THE 
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some another, but Mr. Thurstan C. Peter, 
of Redruth, an authority and enthusiast 
regarding the customs and traditions of 
his native county, tells me that he does 
not know of any place where the two “tin” 
festivals are kept. It would seem that in 
some districts the miners choose to honour 
the discoverer of tin and in others to 
celebrate the first process of smelting. 


i 


Photo by George Hammond, Haxey. 


SPORT 


COMMENCES. 


On the left of the “‘ Fool" is standing the “ Lord" holding the mock hoods, 


the second Thursday before Christmas, 
when the Cornish miners feast in honour 
of St. Piran (a/ias St. Kinan), the supposed 
discoverer of tin. On the Thursday before 
Christmas is observed the feast of Chewid- 
den, in commemoration of the first manu- 
facture of smelted (white) tin. The name 
is Celtic, and signifies “white house.” .The 
factories where the smelting is done are 
always spoken of as “houses.” Some 
places celebrate one of these days and 


The Cornish miners have a superstition 
against working underground on Christmas 
Eve, because of the tradition that on that 
night the fairies meet at the bottom of the 
mines to hold a Mass in celebration of the 
birth of Christ. Sounds of melodious sing- 
ing are alleged to have been heard. This 
is not, however, peculiar to Cornwall; I 
have known a similar superstition repeated 
by old miners in the Black Country. 

Among other practices still observed in 
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Cornwall is Going-a-Gooding on Christmas 
Eve. Parties of poor women, sometimes 
as many as twenty-five in a party, go 
round from house to house begging for 
something to celebrate the festival. Money 
is sometimes given, but more frequently 
the “goodys” return home with gifts of 
clothing and eatables. The yule-log, or 
“mock” as it is locally called, is still 
dragged in triumph from the wood to 
many farmhouses and country halls in 
Cornwall and burned on Christmas Eve, 
with all the old traditions. The “ mock” 
was never supposed to be bought, and 
those who did not own land obtained it 
for the fetching from their neighbours’ 
woods. A modern survival of this custom 
is the load of firewood which many timber- 
sellers in Cornwall send to their customers 
at Christmas. The pleasant practice of 
the tradespeople sending Christmas boxes 
in kind to their patrons still obtains in the 
county. One might suggest that it is 
worthy of being revived in London. 

In days gone by every Cornish house- 
wife provided “the Christmas” for her 
household. This was a small saffron and 
currant cake, given on Christmas Eve to 
each member of the family and to each 


guest, and the custom was for everybody 
to taste everybody else’s cake by way of 


good fellowship. The practice has gone 
out of fashion for the most part, but was 
observed so recently as last year in some 
cottage homes about Redruth. Another 
vanishing custom is “ Giglot Fair,” which 
used to be celebrated with great spirit at 
Launceston the week after Christmas. It 
savoured of leap-year customs, for every one 
was free to speak to one of the opposite sex 
without the formality of an introduction. 
Chaperones were rigidly excluded from the 
fair. They have had their revenge, how- 
ever, for I am told that the merry-making 
which still struggles to survive amongst the 
young people is being suppressed “ by the 
better sense of the elders, who see the ill 
consequences which too often result from 
such liberty.” 

Carol-singing is less risky, and is ob- 
served throughout Cornwall by special 
services in the churches and chapels. In 
days gone by family parties on Christmas 
Eve sat round the blazing “ mock” eating 
the special cakes already referred to, and 
singing quaint carols far into the night. 
On Christmas day, carols took the place of 
psalms in the churches, and at the end of 
the service the parish clerk in a loud voice 
wished the congregation a “ Happy Christ- 
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mas.” A few years ago Mr. Heath, 
organist at Redruth, discovered a collection 
of old carols in MS. hidden in a chest in 
the church. These gave evidence that they 
had been written and set to music by some 
village worthies for local use. Similar 
collections of original carols were afterwards 
discovered in some of the Devonshire 
churches, pointing to the old custom of 
districts and counties having their own 
special carols. The rhymes of the village 
composers were more curious than edifying, 
having been handed down from mouth 
to mouth with accumulated corruptions of 
words and expressions, and are still sung in 
the country districts of Cornwall. Locally 
it is called “curl” singing. The late Mr. 
Davies Gilbert published some of these 
ancient carols set to music. 

The Guise-dancing, which used to be 
observed in the Land’s End district, has 
now degenerated into a romping game by 
children, who go round the villages and 
smaller towns with whistles, beating iron 
tea trays,and making as many discordant 
sounds as a “cat’s concert” would supply. 
The police, not being troubled with anti- 
quarian sentiments, suppress the “ sur- 
vivals” in the larger towns. 

The ancient superstition of “ wassailing ” 
the apple trees on old Christmas Eve for 
good luck is still observed in a few places 
in East Cornwall, but the practice has sur- 
vived more generally in the neighbouring 
counties. In West Somerset, in the Bride- 
water district, for example, wassailing the 
apple trees is still observed, and has been 
described by Mr. Walter Raymond in 
“Young Zam and Zabina.” The idea is 
to drink wassail, which, according to its 
Saxon derivation, is waes-hael (health be 
to you) to the apple trees at the time of 
the winter solstice, so that they may bear 
a good crop of fruit in the coming season. 
The poet Herrick has a verse : 

«« Wassaile the trees that they may beare 
You many a plum and many a peare ; 
For more or less fruits they will bring 
As you do give them wassailing.” 

The custom is thus described by a local 
resident. On old Twelfth Eve (Jan. 17) 
a small band of farm labourers, sometimes 
reinforced with the local blacksmith or 
carpenter, pays a visit to all the orchards 
in the neighbourhood to carry out the old 
custom of wassailing. 

The tour begins at 7 p.m., when the men 
have left work. On entering the orchard 
they form a circle beneath the largest tree 
and sing the wassail song, the quaint words 
T 
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of which have been handed down orally 
from father to son for many generations. 
The whole company join in the singing. 
Formerly an old musket was fired at the 
end of the song, but of late this part of the 
ceremony is omitted. When the singing 
ceases the owner of the orchard, whether 
squire or farmer, sends out a bucket of hot 
cider with toast floating on the top. The 
toast is placed on the apple trees for the 
robins to eat, while the cider lubricates the 
throats of the singers. The scene is a 
curious and picturesque sight with the 
rustics in their rough working clothes 
standing beneath the bare, rugged branches 
of the apple trees, chanting their quaint 
song by the light of lanterns ; but if the 
moon shines, and there is hoar frost on the 
tree and snow on the ground, the sight is 
perfect. It might be a Druidical function 
of the dark ages. The ceremony com- 
pleted, the company march up to the house 
of the owner, where more cider and good 
cheer await them. Old men still believe 
that if this custom is not observed a bad 
crop of apples will be the result, and if a 
farmer is unpopular his orchard is left 
unwassailed. 

I have before me several local versions 


of the rhymes sung to the apple-trees, but 
the Halse Wassail Song is the most com- 
plete, and owes its preservation, I believe, 
to Dr. Prior, of Halse, who died last year. 
It is partly in Somersetshire dialect : 


*« Wassail, wassail, all round the town, 

The zidur-cup is white, and the zidur is brown, 

Our zidur is made from good apple trees, 

And now, my fine fellows, we'll drink, if you 
please. 

We'll drink your health with all our heart, 

We'll drink to’e all before we part, 

Here’s one, and here’s two, 

And here’s three before we goo. 

We're three jolly boys all in a row, 

All in a row, boys, all in a row, 

And we're three jolly boys all in a row. 


CHorus— 

‘This is our wassail, our jolly wassail, 
And joy go with our jolly wassail. 
Hatfuls, capfuls, dree basket, basket fuls, 
And a little heap in under the stairs. 


«¢ Down in a green copse there sits an old fox, 
And there he sits a-mopping his chops. 

Shall we go catch him, boys—say, shail we go? 
A thousand to one whor we catch him or no. 


«« There was an old man, and he had an old cow, 
And for to keep her he couldn’t tell how, 

So he built up a barn to kip his cow warm; 
And a liddle more liquor’ll do us no harm. 


*¢ And now we'll go whoam and tell our wife Joan, 

To put in the pot the girt marrow bones, 

That we may have porridge when we do cum 
whooam. 
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‘There was an old man, and he lived in the 

West, 

The juice of the barrel was what he loved best. 

He loved his auld wife as dear as his life. 

But when they got drunk, why, thay soon cum to 
strife.” 

The chorus is repeated after each verse, 
and the “ Hatfuls, capfuls,” given with 
great gusto. 

The Rev. C. M. Whistler, of Stockland, 
in Devonshire, says that the custom of 
wassailing the apple trees was practised in 
his neighbourhood when he came eight 
years ago, and the wassailers wanted to 
“do” his apple trees. He was, however, 
from home, and his man drove them off, 
and he has not, to his regret, been again 
approached on the subject. 

Among other Somersetshire customs 
which have survived to modern times, is 
the drinking of Flapdragon at dinner on 
Christmas day. The practice is for the 
company to float almonds, cut in the form 
of boats, in their wine-glasses, then to set 
fire to the almond and toss off the wine 
with it alight. This is a modified, and 
certainly pleasanter, form of the ancient 
custom of drinking while candle-ends 
floated alight in the wine, as an offering 
to the Sun god. 

The superstition regarding the blossom- 
ing of the white thorn which Joseph of * 
Arimathea planted at Glastonbury, and 
from which plants have been propagated 
in many parts of the country, survives in 
remote districts in Somersetshire. A gen- 
tleman relates that on Old Christmas Day 
in 1891 he met a young girl in a North 
Somersetshire village, who told him she 
was going to see the Christmas thorn in 
blossom. He accompanied her, and found 
to his surprise, a tree propagated from the 
Glastonbury thorn, and gathered sprigs in 
blossom. He was told that it used to be 
the custom for the young people of the 
district to assemble under the tree on 
Christmas Eve to-hear,the popping of the 
bud as it burst into bloom. Stonyhurst, 
in Lancashire, has a local thorn which 
flowers at Christmas. 

Devonshire is a county where old cus- 
toms die hard, and the peasantry hold 
fast to their ancient rites and ceremonies. 
Folklore and picturesque superstition per- 
meate the atmosphere of Dartmoor, and 
have not been completely eradicated by 
the prosaic invasion of the convicts and 
warders of Princetown, or the unbelieving 
Board Schools. Coy maidens still go to 
church on Christmas day wearing last 
midsummer’s rose, and doubtless find the 
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right swain waiting to claim it; while 
careful housewives bewail the pranks of 
the “pixies,” those Devonshire “ Robin 
Goodfellows”’ who are always alert for 
mischief. There may even yet be in some 
isolated cottage of Dartmoor a young 
person untroubled by a knowledge of the 
Ten Commandments. It is related that 
some sixty years ago, a girl preparing for 
confirmation gave the Commandments as: 
“Crismis, Lady Day, Aister, Whitsuntide, 
our vair, and brither Jan’s birthday.” 
“Crismis” evidently figured first in her 
imagination. The word recalls the Ashton 
faggot, which on Christmas Eve blazes on 
the wide hearths of the moorland farms. 
It differs from the yule-log in being com- 
posed of separate sticks and branches of 
wood securely bound together with bands 
of ash. Round the blazing pile the family 
sit cracking jokes, playing games, and par- 
taking of good cheer. The timber being 
green, the hoop bands of the faggot burst 
with a loud report, and at each bursting 
the farmer calls for a quart of cider and 
toasts his friends. Later, if there is an 
orchard, the company go out with a bowl 
of hot cider and wassail the apple trees. 
Mrs. Bray, in “The Borders of the 


Tamar and the Tavy,” refers to this custom 
still surviving in the villages on the borders 


of Dartmoor. “On Christmas Eve,” she 
relates, “ the farmers and their men take a 
large bowl of cider with toast in it and 
carry it in state to the orchard, and salute 
the apple trees with much ceremony, in 
order to make them bear well next year. 
The salutation consists in throwing some 
of the cider about the roots of the trees, 
placing bits of toast on the branches, and 
then forming themselves into a ring, like the 
bards of old, they sing : 

“* Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 


Whence thou may’st bud, and where thou may’st 
blow! 


And whence thou may’st bear apples enow.” 


Special honour is paid to a tree on which 
mistletoe is found, and the fact that this 
sacred plant of the Druids occasionally 
grows on apple trees may connect the 
wassailing custom with the Pagan rites. 
The custom is not: confined to Somerset- 
shire and Devon, but has survived within 
ving memory in Hertfordshire, Shropshire, 
Herefordshire, and in the New Forest, 
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Hampshire. At Chailey, in Sussex, too, the 
custom has lingered on, and the wassail 
song of that district begins : 


** Stand fast root, bear well top, 
Pray the God send us a good howling crop.” 


Shooting the apple trees is another cus- 
tom observed in Devonshire. Mr. F. G. 
Snell, M.A., writing in the “Antiquary,” in 
1894, relates that while residing at Bolham, 
a small Devonshire hamlet, he was startled, 
when sitting up late one January night (pre- 
sumably January 17th, Old Twelfth Eve) 
by the report of a gun which was repeated 
at intervals. Next morning he learned 
that some villagers had been firing at the 
apple trees. From recent enquiries, I find 
that an old man in. Moretonhampstead, 
Devon, recalls the practice of shooting the 
apple trees as having been common in his 
youth. One fails to understand the reason 
for shooting the trees, unless it was in the 
nature of a threat akin to a custom in 
Poland, where the farmer goes round his 
orchard with a hatchet, and threatens each 
tree if it does not bear. Antiquarians 
trace the custom to the Pagan ceremony 
of casting a spear or shooting an arrow 
over the tree to dedicate it to Odin. 

The Isle of Man is a separate kingdom, 
and not a county, but in concluding the 
account of old Christmas survivals one 
may mention the Manx custom of “ Hunt- 
ing the Wren,” on December 24th or on 
December 26th. The men and boys of 
the island used to set out in companies and 
chase the poor little wrens all day long, 
because of some superstition of the past. 
At the end of the chase one of the birds was 
fixed on the top of a long pole, with wings 
extended, or sometimes hung by the leg 
between two hoops crossed at right angles 
and decked with ribbons, and carried by 
the wren boys in procession, from house tc 
house, as they sang : 


“We hunted the Wren for Robin the Bobbin,” 
&c. 


Afterwards the wren was laid on a bier, 
and buried with full rites in the parish 
churchyard. 

Mr. Hall Caine tells me that the wren 
boys still go round singing on St. Stephen’s 
Day (December 26th), but the actual hunt- 
ing of the wren does not now take place in 
the Isle of Man. 











THE GEISHA PRACTISING AT HOME. 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE GEISHA 


Written and Illustrated by YOSHIO MARKINO 


ge the time of the conquest of 


England by the Normans there were 
two great rival families in Japan. One 
was called Taira, and the other Minamoto, 
and both were descended from the great 
Mikado. 
York and Lancaster at a later date, each 
family was incessantly occupied in seeking 
the first place at Court, and they were 
similarly distinguished by a red and white 
badge. The Taira flag was red, and the 
Minamoto, white. At last a Taira, called 
Kiyomori, triumphed, and, lest the struggle 
should be re-opened on his death, he 
determined to kill all the Minamoto. The 
massacre apparently succeeded, for no 
Minamoto was to be seen in all Japan. 
Nevertheless, three children had escaped 
to the West, where they grew up and were 
educated in the strictest secrecy. Now the 
eldest of these was named Yoritomo, the 
second Yoshitsune, and the third Noriyori. 

In process of time the children grew up, 
and considered how they might avenge 
their race on the cruel Taira. At this time 
it also happened that the Mikado, being 
greatly oppressed by the overbearing and 
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Like the. English Houses of 


over-powerful Taira, took counsel how to 
free himself from their domination. ‘The 
three Minamoto sent messages to him, and 
he secretly, but very willingly, granted them 
help and counsel, bidding them by all 
means to overthrow the Taira, and that he 
would greatly reward their success. When 
Yoritomo heard that, he sent his two 
brothers to give battle to the Taira. After 
a long and bloody combat the Minamoto 
won, and the grateful Mikado made Yori- 
tomo Shogun. Yoritomo was first of all 
the Shoguns, and his power was soon equal 
to that of the Mikado himself. 

It was, as you will easily believe, only 
fitting that the people should make much 
rejoicing at this success of Yoritomo, since 
their beloved Mikado was thus freed of 
the oppressive Taira family. This they did 
in many ways, but, most of all, the young 
girls of the city now for the first time dis- 
guised themselves in the costume of a 
nobleman, and went singing and dancing 
from house to house. Their songs were 
made up as they went, and the singers 
were soon called Shirabyoshi, or the 
“White Tune-makers.” And about the 





THE TRUE 


time when this custom was fully estab- 
lished in Miyako, the capital city of 
those days, Yoshitsune came back from 
his victorious war to give account to his 
brother Yoritomo of the glorious ways 
in which he had achieved the tasks com- 
mitted to his care. Therefore the whole 
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of all both in singing and in dancing. 
When Yoshitsune heard her sing it seemed 
to him that all the nightingales in all the 
woods of Japan could not make such 


melody, and when he saw her dance he 
seemed to see a rainbow of gossamer that 
swayed in the form of a maiden. 


He asked 


THE DEPARTURE OF SHIZUKA WITH YOSHITSUNE. 


city gathered together to do him honour, 
and because what is newest always seems 
the best, they decided to make such an 
entertainment of Shirabyoshi as had never 
yet been seen. 

Now there was one of the Shirabyoshi 
whose name was Shizuka, and she was first 





what her name could be, and when he 
heard that it was Shirabyoshi—the “ White 
Tune,” he immediately shouted for joy. 
“ For,” said he, “tf the White Flag and the 
White Tune go not together, for what cause 
did the Gods send so fair a one to dance 
before me, a victor.” 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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SHIZUKA DANCING BEFORE THE SHOGUN, 


It was in this way that Yoshitsune 
married Shizuka. 

Two whom the fates had thus married 
should surely have lived long and in all joy, 
and thus indeed they began their wedded 
days. But because Yoritomo was become 
Shogun, and greater than all the other 
nobles of Japan, he also became an object 
of envy and hatred. Rivals plotted to hurt 
him, and first of all Shagewala, a man 
whom he trusted above all his friends, came 
privately to him saying that his brother, 
Yoshitsune, was a traitor who plotted to 
take the Shogunate from him. 

The Shogun listened to his slanders, and 
the unfortunate Yoshitsune fled for his life 
to the mountains, accompanied by the 
lovely Shizuka and a few friends who dared 
to follow him because of their love. Now 
their flight was in the midst of winter, and 
the cold almost more than a man could 
bear. How bitter then was the plight of 
the fair lady Shizuka! Yet worse things 
were to follow. Suddenly, one evening, 
while the sun set like a crimson lantern in 
the mists of a summer evening, a great 


wind rose up and black clouds of snow 
covered all the heavens. The unfortunate 
wanderers sought refuge in a deep and 
sombre valley below Mount Yoshino. 
Then the storm broke, and while the wind 
howled and the driven snow blinded their 
eyes, the Lady Shizuka fainted, unable to 
endure such rigours. Her attendant ran 
to Yoshitsune, who was leading the way in 
order to pick the easiest road for his dear 
wife, and said, ‘Lord Yoshitsune, the 
white Lady Shizuka must surely perish if 
she wander any further and endure yet 
more of these troubles. Shall we not, then, 
be wise while yet there is time, and, con- 
ducting her as near to her home as may 
be, return ourselves before the Shogun 
knows that we have left our refuge !” 
Yoshitsune was very sad, but he knew 
that the counsel of his friend was wise, and 
he sent three of his men to return the Lady 
Shizuka privately to her home, and so come 
back to himself. He gave her all his store 
of gold and jewels and he bade her wait 
in hope, for his brother the Shogun must 
surely learn that he was no traitor, and 
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receive him back with that honour which 


he had never failed to deserve by thought 
The men departed with Shizuka, 
but, seeing the great value of the jewels 
which she carried in her dress, they deter- 
mined to rob her. When they had robbed 
her they betrayed her to the Shogun, and, 
having thus made their peace with him, 
they returned to their own homes with the 
wealth they had so shamefully stolen. 
When the Lady Shizuka had been only 
a short while in prison, the Shogun over- 
heard some of his courtiers bewailing that 
so beautiful a woman, the fairest in all 
Japan, should languish in a dreadful prison. 
The immediately commanded 
them to fetch her, and when she stood 
before him he ordered her to dance and 
to sing. For a long while she refused, but 
at last conceived a plan. First she began 
to dance, and her movements as she 
swayed and turned to the rhythm of her 
song were as graceful as the little clouds 
upon the tops of the hills on an evening of 
summer. ‘The Shogun’s heart was filled 


and deed. 


Shogun 


with joy, and she saw it and changed her 


THE 


MODERN GEISHA DANCING 





OF THE GEISHA 
song. Now she sang a song which bade 
him beware of traitors, telling him that a 
wise man believes his own brother rather 
than the words of a false friend. She told 
him that a ruler who destroys his own 
family must perish miserably, and he had 
never had a truer subject than his exiled 
brother Yoshitsune. 

But the Shogun was very angry, and 
commanded his men to take her back to 
prison. 

In her prison the Lady Shizuka dreamed 
always of her husband, and day and night 
she imagined how she might escape and 
join him in his exile. So one night she 
crept out while the jailers slept, and fled 
away to the mountains where they had 
been wandering when he sent her away t 
her home, but she was betrayed to the 
Shogun. After many terrible adventures, 
and when utterly exhausted, she came to 
Mount Yoshino, but Yoshitsune was no 
longer there. When asked the 
peasants, one said that he had crossed 
over to the Siberian coast ; and another, 
that he had perished in a winter’s storm. 


she 
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AN EVENING VIEW OF THE GEISHA QUARTERS. 


Everywhere she sought him, and nowhere 
could she find even the least trace of her 
lost husband. Overwhelmed with despair, 
the Lady Shizuka at last drowned herself. 
This is the story of the Lady Shizuka, 
“White Song,” and of Prince Yoshitsune, 
her husband. She was the first of all the 
Geishas—and the word 


Geisha means a 


well-trained dancer and singer. 


There have been many Geishas since 
then, but very few a's beautiful as Shizuka, 
still fewer, I 


those 


hope, as unfortunate; but 


Geishas who resemble Shizuka in 


beauty and in disposition are very popular, 


and they often become the 


diplomats. 


wives of 


The life of the modern Geisha bears out 


her name—‘a trained artist.” They are 
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not, therefore, allowed to use this title 
until after several years of careful training 
has made it certain that their performances 
will not belie the pretension, and even then 
the Geisha. practises her arts during the 
morning hours, before the business day 
begins. This business day is of two sorts. 
In the Geisha houses—sometimes the 
Geisha quarter, since they are so numerous 
that they have an entire quarter to them- 
selves in some of the larger cities—the 
little women entertain the guests of their 
house with music and dancing or singing. 
They must also be ready, if called upon, to 
play billiards and cards, Japanese draughts, 
chess, etc. The cleverest even sing original 
or topical verses, improvising the com- 
positions as they go, and houses possessing 
such clever inmates are naturally much 
sought after by the Japanese in search of 
amusement with his evening tea or other 
refreshment. 

The Geisha also takes her part in the 
entertainments of private houses, or at 
great social gatherings. Here she acts as 
waitress no less than entertainer, and this 
whether there are ladies present, or the 
gathering is one of men only. This 
presence of ladies at social parties, is, how- 
ever, a new thing in Japan, and as it con- 
tinues to become common, the place of the 
Geisha will cease to be what it has hitherto 
been. For until quite lately no Japanese 
man could offend another more grossly 
than by speaking to his wife, and for a 
woman to be addressed by, or to address, a 
man, was the last word in ill-behaviour. 
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But man seeks “she-society,” and the 
Geisha afforded him this. She was not, as 
European musical comedy purveyors have 
been pleased to make out, a lady of free 
and easy habits, being, indeed, very often of 
a most exemplary conduct, though some- 
times she stood to a man somewhat in the 
relation of an unacknowledged wife, very 
seldom her naughtiness may have been 
more grave. That this is true cannot be 
more conclusively proved than by her 
continued admission to social gatherings 
when Japanese ladies have emerged from 
their social retirement of centuries. Before 
that time she was an influence for good, 
rather than evil, since most men took care 
to be well-behaved and to avoid all excess 
in drinking in the presence of the Geisha, 
who was often his good friend. 

The modern Geisha really fills the place 
which is occupied in Europe by the music- 
hall and other like institutions. In smaller 
towns she possibly fills the place of the 
theatre as well. How she does these things 
does not require to be dwelt on in England, 
where, whatever their perversions of the 
facts of the Geisha’s existence, many plays 
have rendered her surroundings with much 
picturesqueness and a moderate fidelity. 
And what can be more picturesque than 
the thought of her singing and dancing, 
herself delicate and clad in delicate clinging 
Japanese robes, among the flowers and 
under the many-coloured lanterns on a warm 
Eastern evening? “Happy Japan!” says 
the play, and “ Happy Geisha! May her 
last days be far from now!” 
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A NOVELTY IN CRACKERS FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


CHRISTMAS CRACKERS 


By GEORGE FROST 


Author of “ Where is your Husband?" “A Medley Book,” etc, 


Y Lady Winsome made an admirable 
hostess. From her high chair at 
the head of the table she surveyed the 
remaining delicacies of her birthday feast, 
urging the guests to “be quick and eat it 
all up, so that we can pull the crackers!” 
With a meringue in one hand and a 
bunch of Muscats in the other, she led 
that merry foray, preserving her dignity in 
spite of sticky fingers and a stained pina- 
fore, and guarding the monster cracker 
that held the place of honour in front of 
her own plate from the greedy onslaughts 
of a red-haired boy on her right. 
Rapping on the table, I took advantage 
of a momentary lull to propose a toast. 
“To the Queen of the Revels!” I cried, 
waving a bumper of lemonade, “to the 





Queen of the Revels, who is seven times 
one to-day! Long life, health, and 
happiness; drink, drink to Lady Win- 
some’s health !” 

The children stared, some raised their 
glasses, and one or two boys cheered, but 
Winsome, rising in her chair, held out the 
monster cracker, her lips embarrassed by a 
burnt almond, her sweet face flushing with 
a grave intent. 

“We can’t pull that one, my darling,” I 
said, “‘ it’s too big.” 

Despatching the burnt almond, and 
shaking back her nut brown curls, she 
raised solemn eyes to mine. 

“Who made it ?” she asked, and slowly 
waving the big cracker, waited a reply. 

“T—I don’t know; let’s pull this one,” I 
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answered vaguely, holding out an exquisite 
cracker robed in green and silver, and 
clasped round the waist by blue forget-me- 
But Winsome drew back and shook 
her head. 

“Who made that one?” she asked im- 
periously. ‘* Who made all these crackers, 
Dad? I sha’n’t pull one till I know.” 

I stared at my little daughter a trifle 
helplessly. She 


nots. 


has a way of 
sticking to her 
point which 
reduces her 
unfortunate 


“* grown - ups ” 


to pulp and 
silence. To 
me it recalls 


the sweet per- 
(ah! 
and the persis- 


sistence 


tent sweetness) 
of the 
she lost seven 
long 


mother 


years 
with the 
old pain. stir- 
ring in my 
heart, I laid 
down the glis- 


ago ; 


tening cracker. 
Then nurse 
came to the 
rescue. 
“Here is the 
box belonging 


to that big 
cracker’, sir.” 
I held out 


the lid, which 
bore a name familiar as household words. 
Winsome, leaning forward with wide eyes, 
read it. 

“Does that mean Tom Smith made it?” 


she demanded. “Who is he? Where 
does he live? How did he do it?” 
The questions came quickly, with a 


seriousness that appalled me. 
The guests were clamouring for a 


fusillade ; eager hands were snatching at 
the dishes ; 


delay was deplored and 
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This for know 


thirst 
ledge on the part of my lady was most 


resented. sudden 
awkward. 

“Darling,” I said, “we mustn’t spoil 
your birthday party ; let’s pull the crackers 
now ; some other time I'll tell you how 
they’re made.” 

She hesitated. 

“Will you let me see them made?” 

she asked cau- 


tiously. 
“Of course 
—of course. 


Now, children, 
take a cracker, 


each -one of 
you, CTrOSS 
hands all 
round the 


table and we'll 
let off a royal 
salute !” 
Broken _pro- 
mises in 
sery life are 
the 
lot, but no one, 


nur- 
common 


so far as I 
know, has ever 
yet broken 
their word to 
Winsome, and 
within a_fort- 
night of that 
birthday party 
and | 

within 


she 

stood 
the fascinating 
precincts of 


A CRACKER MAKER. “Tom Smith’s” 


cracker factory. 
And now, having seen how it is all done, | 
propose telling other boys and girls, who 
were not with me, what Winsome and | 
saw. 

Well, in the first place all the pretty 
printing and lithographing are done on the 
premises, and we saw the large slabs of 
stone getting ready for the artists, who 
draw the pictures for the covers of cracker 
boxes. Each slab is covered with water, 
and well sprinkled with grit, and then a 
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flat, circular machine is run over the stone 
the It takes three 
hours to prepare a stone, and no trouble is 
spared, for often the covers sell the boxes. 


to smooth surface. 


‘The printing machines were hard at 
work, and large sheets of paper, coloured 
green and gold, were waiting to be cut up 
into wrappers for crackers. Some of these 
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wrappers are really lovely—gold or silve;, 
with holly wreaths, robins, and many a 
quaint device, for new designs are used 
every year. 

In the stock room goods are stored from 
all parts of the world, and here several 
out different 
Lady Winsome 


lingered gladly while she was shown quaint 


persons are busy giving 


materials all day long. 


little china figures, tiny vases decorated 
with flowers and figures, miniature parasols, 
dolls, trumpets, lockets, necklaces, masks, 
amulets, balloons, and many other delight- 
ful “contents” for crackers. “* Novelties” 
for this department are constantly sub- 
mitted on approval by manufacturers from 
all over the world, but many of the goods 
the beads and the vases with the most 
artistic finish and colouring—come from 
those wonderful people, the Japanese. 

In a bright, airy room on the first 
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floor two - hundred - and-fifty girls were 
making crackers. The method, though 


simple, is ingenious. Each girl sits 
in front of a spotless wooden table, 


on which she lays a “wrapper”; on this 
she places the slip of white paper which 
acts as lining to the cracker’s pretty fancy 
dress, and on this paper she lays the snap. 
Then a circular rod or roller, about twelve 
inches long, divided into two lengths, is 
placed on the top of the snap, and round 
this the wrapper is swiftly rolled. One third 
of the roller is wooden and solid, but the 
remainder is a hollow tube, made of brass 
and open at the ends. A piece of waxed 
string is attached to the edge of the flat 
wooden table, and the wrapper, having 





—CHANGE CRACKER. 


been rolled round the circular rollers, is 
firmly twisted at a short distance from one 
end by the waxed string, which is then 
withdrawn, the short wooden roller being 
used to shape that end of the cracker. 
Ordinary cord would fray or tear the 
wrapper, so waxed or soaped string is 
always used. Down the hollow tube the 
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toy or motto, or other contents, are deftly 
tossed into the centre of the cracker ; then 
this tube is also withdrawn, and the waxed 
string is used to twist up and secure this 
end of the cracker, which is now complete. 
Forty different kinds of crackers are 
being made at the sam- time in this room. 

“Do you suppose,* whispered Lady 
Winsome, when she heard this statement, 
“do you suppose that God can make forty 
different kinds of babies all at once ?” 

Transparent gelatine of all colours is 
often used for “wrappers,” and a dozen 
crackers are packed in gelatine cases, made 
with surprising speed ahd deftness by the 
girls. Something like a million sheets of 
this gelatine are used yearly for this 
purpose. 

No motto is ever used twice in the same 
box of crackers, for repetition is never for- 
given by the public. 

In another room the artists were hard 
at work, drawing and painting designs on 
stone for the labels on the boxes that hold 
the crackers. 

Sometimes ten different colours are used 
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CAPS ARE USED ANNUALLY. 


for one label, and in such cases it takes the 
artist about three weeks to complete the 


design. 

The small centre pictures or ornaments 
on the crackers are also printed in ten or 
eleven colours. 

The design of the label, name, and 
character of each cracker are most care- 
fully considered, for if these are inappro- 
priate, the box of crackers loses effect and 
individuality. 

Machines, with teeth like a fine comb, 
are used for fringing the ends of -the 
crackers ; they cut through no less than 
six hundred wrappers at a time. 

In the parcel room we saw piles of boxes 
ready to be sent all over the world, a large 
export trade being done with India, the 
Colonies, and with the United States of 
America. Here we had a glimpse of 
the detail and method observed in the 
factory. Every girl who completes a box 
of crackers marks it on the back with her 
own initials and number, so in the case 
of any complaints from purchasers, the 
mistakes can be traced at once. 
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In the show-room Winsome 
lingered long and happily, half-bewildered 


by the beauty and variety of the goods so 


Lady 


lavishly displayed. 

Here were crackers for bachelors and 
spinsters, with appropriate contents, such 
as latch-keys and wedding-rings; boxes of 
“ British Heroes,” with Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener smiling on the covers; 
crackers grouped round a dear little Swiss 
clock, or a “real” steam engine, and 
crackers guarding a lovely set, or 
lurking inside a case of Champagne with 
“Charles Heidsieck ” marked clearly on the 
outside. 


tea 


hats, 
which, by careful manipulation, can be 


There were transforming 


made to represent a Chinaman, a priest, a 


dustman, or Napoleon! Squeaking 
crackers and perfumed crackers; crackers 
full of jewels, pictorial post cards, bric-a- 
brac, fireworks, animal and bird voices, 
toys, games, balloons, and babies! Here 
also were the famous “ Press Crackers,” 
containing head-dresses made out of fac- 
similes of the title-pages of 
magazines and papers, daily and weekly. 
“The Graphic,” “ Tit Bits,” and “ Answers” 


various 


( 
1 
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were all represented in realistic fashion, the 
idea being carried out by some such verse 
or motto as the following : 
* How many ‘ Times’ must I ‘ Express’ 
How dear thou art to me? 
A ‘Mail’ whose ‘ Standard’ 
Is ‘ Daily News’ 


happiness 
of thee!” 

Lady Winsome thought these rather dull, 
but possibly at some future Christmas time 
she may change her mind. 

It is impossible to account for the 
success of some crackers, or for the failure 
of others. Like people and books, crackers 
have personality. Why is man a 
universal favourite and another unpopular ? 
Why do some books “catch on,” while 
others die in their birth? 


one 


Why does one 
box of crackers sell and another become a 
drug in the market? Who can tell? One 
thing is certain, in such cases merit seldom 
has a casting vote; public taste, like the 
wind, bloweth where it listeth, and—remains 
a mystery. 

The Foreign Postage Stamp Cracker met 
with a poor welcome, while the Golliwogg 
Cracker was “sold out” in shop after 
shop. 





A WORK-ROOM IN A CRACKER FACTORY. 
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Lady Winsome stared in reverential 
delight at the monster crackers, over four 
feet in length, which are used for decorating 
shop windows, and at lesser “Monsters,” in 
which as many as three dozen toys lay con- 
cealed. She sighed with pure pleasure over 
the exquisite Table Decoration Crackers, 
some of which were gay with poppies and 
tiny sheaves of golden corn, with pansies, 
butterflies, lovely coloured sea-weeds, real 
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sea-shells, tiny fish, and coral, white and 
pink. Among them were “ Posy Crackers,” 
small glittering satchels full of jewellery, 
babies in sparkling tinsel robes, and dolls 
who stand up with movable arms, and are 
not destroyed when the cracker is pulled. 
Winsome squeezed my hand suggestively as 
we inspected some tempting “ Novelties” — 
Indian Empire boxes filled with gorgeous 
crackers containing native Indian head- 
dresses, made in all colours,. decorated 
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with glittering rosettes of gold and silver, 
and Leap Year crackers, whose attrac- 
tions must remain veiled till 1904. 

My little daughter had, I felt sure, 
visions of a future birthday party, when | 
should be expected to provide samples of 
all she had seen in this lovely Cracker- 
land, but when the kindly manager ex- 
hibited “ a new line,” the Theatrical Quick 

Cracker, turned on me, a 
definite order in her glowing 
eyes, “I must have that, Dad— 
quick—to take home with me 
now, !” This cracker 


she 


at once! 
contained a mask made of 
calico, coloured with life-like 
flesh tints and furnished with 
a moustache, and locks of hair 
attached to the sides of the 
mask. To don one of these 
“quick changes” is to work a 
miracle of transformation, and 
only an earnest appeal to Win- 
some’s higher nature and very 
best manners induced her to 
forego immediate possession. 
But time was flying, and the 
dinner-hour was close .at hand. 
Retracing our steps through the 
long, airy galleries, we descended 
reluctanuy to the ground floor, 
pausing a minute to watch a 
busy machine cutting out Santa 
Claus surprise stockings, two 
hundred at a time. These 
Christmas stockings are made 
of transparent net of various 
colours, and close by the ma- 
chine that cuts them out several 
sewing machines are hard at 
work sewing up the stockings 
ready to be filled with a judicious mixture 
of toys and sweets. 

It was many weeks before Winsome 
wearied of discussing all she had seen 
and heard in what she called her Cracker 
Palace, which is often, she tells me, re- 
visited in her dreams. 

Whenever the subject is mentioned, I 
shudder to think of the bill for Tom Smith’s 
Christmas crackers which is certain to greet 
me early in the New Year. 












AM asked to write 1000 words about 
Mr. Morley’s literary style. There is 
surely no need to write on such a subject 
at such a time. St monumentum querts 
circumspice. With thousands of copies 
of his Llife of Mr. Gladstone littering the 
world, the merits of Mr. Morley’s style 
need no commentator. They are open and 
palpable and visible to all men. 

No modern man of letters has been ex- 
posed to so severe a test as was Mr. Morley 
when he was commissioned to write the 
Life of Mr. Gladstone. No one, in ancient 
or modern times, has ever emerged more 
triumphantly from a supreme ordeal. He 
had to deal with the character of a man 
whose career had for a whole generation 
divided Britain into two camps, to one of 
which he was the incarnation of Ahriman, 
to the other a not less authentic incarna- 
tion of Ormuzd. To write the story of 
such a life before the ashes of controversy 
had time to grow cold, and to do it in such 
away as to extort enthusiastic encomiums 
from both Parties and from all critics, was 
a piece of good fortune seldom allotted to 
mortal men. And it is stranger still that 
Whigs and Tories all agree that such good 
fortune was thoroughly well deserved. 

Mr. Morley’s style is chastened, lucid, 
and strong. He is not a nimble man with 
his pen, rapidly as he must have worked 
to produce the three great volumes of his 
magnum opus. When he was editing the 
Pall Mall Gazette, he never over-wrote his 
space. This was not due to his desire to 
reduce the printer’s bill; it was, as he frankly 
admitted, because he hated writing, and 
grudged the penning of an unnecessary line. 
He is never troubled with a flux of words. 
In his private correspondence he is as brief 
as if he were writing on postcards. He is 
not only a political economist, he is also an 
economist of words. There is in his writings 
always a sense of restraint. He seldom lets 
himself go. In his ‘‘Gladstone” he gave him- 
self more liberty, and there is a movement, 
a glow and a fervour in his description of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule phase which is 
in welcome contrast to the more sedate and 
measured march of his normal style. He 
ceases to be the philosopher, and becomes 
the prose Homer of the Iliad of our time. 

“No dithyrambs, s’#/ vous plait,” was the 
standing order at Northumberland Street 
when he was in command, and he drew 
his pencil through the purple patches of 
his staff without mercy or ruth. 
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In those days he was more disdainful of 
Mr. Gladstone’s literary essays than he 
has ventured to be in his “Life.” The 
“exuberant verbosity” of the Liberal 
chief did not attract Mr. Morley as editor, 
although he learned to appreciate it after- 
wards as a politician. As editor of the 
Fortnightly he once declared he valued 
Matthew Arnold’s lament over his dead 
dog far more highly than the most power- 
ful essay Mr. Gladstone ever contributed to 
the periodical literature of his day. 

His early studies in French literature 
contributed materially to form his style. 
He every now and then lets fall a mordant 
sentence that would have delighted 
Voltaire. He indulges but seldom in irony, 
nor does he follow Gibbon in sapping a 
solemn faith with solemn sneer. In his 
Oxford days the star of Newman had set, 
and the sun of Mill had risen in its stead. 
In his early manhood he owed much to 
the inspiration of George Meredith. Mill 
in philosophy, Burke in politics, and Words- 
worth in poetry influenced his thought, and 
did much to mould his style. 

Mr. Morley is more of a preacher than a 
mere stylist. He has more poetry in his 
prose than many poets have in their verse. 
He delights in occasional metaphors. “A 
world which moves through space as a black, 
monstrous ship, with no steersman,” was 
characteristic of his vivid imagination. He 
loves to dwell on the sombre sublimities of 
the universe and of Fate. He figures to 
himself “the merciless vastness of the 
universe of matter sweeping on headlong 
through viewless space,” and his ear is ever 
open to the wail of misery that ascends un- 
ceasing to the deaf Gods. His “Life of 
Gladstone” is full of phrases, picturesquely 
vivid, born of an alert imagination, and 
sometimes of a lively fancy. But the latter 
are rare. For even when Mr. Morley 
smiles, he smiles gravely. He never dons 
the cap and bells. He has too much re- 
spect for the dignity of man, at least of the 
man John Morley, to divest himself of his 
apparel and to dance as did King David 
before the Ark. His style, though elevated, 
is never stilted. He has a keen perception 
of the beauties of expression, which gives 
him a positive genius for rhythm, while 
deep within him burns that central fire of 
passion without which poetry and oratory 
are but as the tinkling cymbal. 

Of the books which Mr. Morley has 
written, the greatest is his latest. Of those 
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which he published before he entered 
Parliament, the most characteristic of his 
genius are “Compromise” and “ Burke.” 
Perhaps that by which he will be best 
remembered among the few books written 
between 1883 and 1903 is his masterly 
monograph on Oliver Cromwell. Perhaps 
the most eloquent passage he ever penned 
was his famous apostrophe to those who 
believed in that bald theism which he 
denounced as a doctrine of self-complacent 
individualism. It recalls the solemn scorn 
of the book of Jobin its questionings :— 

“Are you going to convert the new 
barbarians of the Western world with its 
fair word of emptiness? Will you sweeten 
the lives of suffering men, and take its 
heaviness from that droning, piteous chroni- 
cle of wrong and cruelty and despair, which 
everlastingly saddens the compassionating 
ear like the bemoaning of a midnight 
seaP ... It was not by a cold, a 
cheerless, a radically depraving conception 
such as this that the Church became 
the refuge of humanity in the dark times of 
old, but by the representation to men, 
sitting in bondage and confusion, of god- 
like natures moving among them under 
figure of the most eternally touching of 
human relations, a tender mother ever 
interceding for them, an elder brother laying 
down his life that these burdens might be 
lessened.” 
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HE veteran author of “ Self-Help,” now 
the doyen of the English literary 
world, has much of which to be proud. 
That his most famous work has been trans- 
lated into every European language, as well 
as into languages and dialects of more 
remote lands, might not signify much. We 
have popular novelists whose writings might 
appear in Choctaw or Manchurian without 
the fact profoundly impressing us. But that 
Dr. Smiles’s writings, and this book in par- 
ticular, should have admittedly exercised 
and continue to exercise an immense influ- 
ence for good not only on the youth of Great 
Britain and Greater Britain but over the 
young generations of the United States of 
America and the disunited States of Europe 
—this, indeed, is an unction to lay to the 
spirit such as can happen rarely to the 
most fortunate of the masters of the pen. 
Nor has Dr. Smiles lacked for those dis- 
tinguished personal tributes which naturally 
mean so much to the recipient. Queen 
Victoria, it is known, wished to confer upon 
him in some titular form a mark of her high 
and sincere respect. Of Prince Bismarck 
there is an anecdote that at Homburg (or 


some other Spa) he went up to an elderly 


gentleman in the belief that he was 
addressing the author of “ Self-Help” and 
“ Thrift,” and begged to thank him in the 
name of Germany for works of so sterling 
and finely formative a character. ‘True, 
the Dr. Smiles thus addressed proved to be 
a Pennsylvanian vendor of a quack remedy 
for gout! However, Bismarck’s compli- 
ment stands on record, and doubtless 
it duly reached and gratified the person 
for whom it was intended. To give one 
more instance, the late Cecil Rhodes, on 
opening a library in a small town in South 
Africa, is reported to have said: “I have 
been called an empire-maker. I don’t know 
about that. I’m not sure if I quite under- 
stand what is meant. But there’s one 
thing I know and am sure of, and that is 
(and here he lifted Dr. Smiles’s “ Self- 
Help”) that here we have what is still 
better, a man-maker, a character-maker.” 
After all this, it would seem commonplace 
to add that Dr. Smiles has received many 
honourable official distinctions — among 
them probably none more valued than the 
degree of LL.D. conferred on him by the 
University of Edinburgh exactly a quarter 
of a century ago. If he cared, he could 
prefix “Sir” to his name; but his friends 
will appreciate his reticence the more when 
292 


aware that the knighthood is a knight-com- 
mandership of the Order of St. Sava, con- 
ferred on him by so dubious an admirer as 
the late King Milan of Servia. Among the 
foreign distinctions borne by the nonage- 
narian author who lives so retiredly and 
contentedly in a quiet square in Kensington 
are the Chevaliership of St. Maurice and 
that of St. Lazare. 

Samuel Smiles was born ninety-one years 
ago at Haddington—almost within the 
smell of Edinburgh, as the Lothian folk 
say. The boy learned early those lessons 
in self-help and thrift which he was 
afterwards to commit to generations of 
youth all over the world. At his father’s 
death he was one of eleven young children 
dependent on a mother who for the coming 
struggle had but scanty means, derived 
from a small business. But Mrs. Smiles 
was a woman of strong character, shrewd in 
affairs, intelligent in all respects. In a 
hundred ways, directly and indirectly, she 
inculcated that homely and sane wisdom 
of which her son has become the acknow- 
ledged exemplar. Young Samuel had 
fancy for the painter’s craft, but Mrs. 
Smiles urged that he should at least study 
for one of the three Care-taker professions 
which stand for the glory of this world in 
the esteem of most Scottish mothers. 

To the Church he did not lean, and had 
still less inclination for the Law; so he 
chose Medicine. In time he returned to 
Haddington, and practised for six years. 
But either the folk were too healthy or too 
thrifty or misdoubted so young a physician ; 
for even with his lectures on chemistry and 
his occasional contributions to the Zdin- 
burgh Courant he found himself no nearer 
prosperity. He had (in his twenty-sixth 
year) published, at his own expense, a work 
on “Physical Education.” It brought neither 
financial nor literary award. In his twenty- 
seventh year he left his nativeshireand settled 
as a surgeonin Leeds. But more and more 
it became evident that the pen and not the 
lancet was to be his wage-earner. He was 
offered the editorship of the Leeds Times ; 
accepted, and from that day all went well. 
For a time he combined journalistic and 
business avocations, for in 1845 he became 
Secretary of the Leeds and Thirsk Railway, 
and in 1854 (till his retirement in 1866) 
Secretary of the South-Eastern Railway. 

At Leeds he came to know George 
Stephenson, and his first literary success 
came with the publication (in 1857) of his 
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“Life” of the great engineer. By this 
time, the idea of a book on self-help in 
education and the conduct of life had 
occupied him. He gave to it all his 
leisure, and “Self-Help” was published in 
1859. <A year later, the author’s name was 
not only familiar throughout the Kingdom, 
but fortune came with fame. In a twelve- 
month 20,000 copies of the book had been 
sold. From that day the sale, though 
naturally in lessening proportion, has been 
continuous, and stands somewhere near a 
quarter of a million copies. An immense 
fillip was given to it by the edition now 
before me—the eighth volume in Sir John 
Lubbock’s famous list of ‘‘ Hundred Great 
Books” (not “‘ Hundred Best Books,” as so 
often stated) as issued by Mr. Murray. 

Since “Self-Help,” all Dr. Smiles’s books 
have been commentaries on or illustrations 
of his central thesis: that success is for 
those who compel it, and compel it by 
self-culture, self-discipline, and self-help, in 
all and every respect save in that lower 
selfishness which is of implied in the title. 
Some, like “ Character” and “‘ Thrift,” have 
been lay-sermons ; others, biographies of 
men who have helped themselves, the com- 
monweual, and the world at large. But of 
none of whom he has written, from Thomas 
Edward, the shoemaker-naturalist of Banff, 
to Jasmin, the poet-barber of Provence, 
could more deserved eulogy be spoken than 
of the unpretentious and homely author, 
still happily with us in serene old age, who 
may not be a great writer, but has given 
us a book that, by common consent, ranks 
with the making and shaping influences 
the nation will not forget. 
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1873.—The Huguenots in France. 
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British mage founded by Traders. Quarterly : 
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1891.—Portraits of Dr. S. Smiles. Strand: Oct. 
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1901.—Rev. R. P. Downes on. Great Thoughts: Mar. 
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Character Sketch of. Review of Reviews: Nov, 

41893.—Reminiscences of. Bookman: Dec. 
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A. Filon on. Review of Reviews: Dec. 

1892.—Portrait and Biography. Cabinet Portrait Gallery : 
Part XI. 
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J. M. Robertson on ‘“‘On Comprumise.” Free 
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Cosmopolitan: Aug. 
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From Marchiavelli to John Calvin through John 
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The Law of the Beasts, by F. Greenwood. Nine- 
teenth Century: Oct. 
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4899.—Opposed to British Imperialism. Saturday; Jan. 
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A "— by “A Member of Parliament.” Century: 
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Unsigned Article on ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell.” Review 
of Reviews: Nov. 
Samuel Gardiner on “ Oliver Cromwell.” Contem- 
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wK~2s fo Ogden on “ Oliver Cromwell.” Atlantic : Jan. 
Hodgkin on “ Oliver Cromwell.” Monthly : Feb. 
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1903,.—Caricature Chips. John Bull : Sept 7. 
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Portrait of. World’s Work: Oct. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


By F. YORK POWELL 


R. KIPLING is a force in politics as 

in letters. But this makes it harder 

to judge him fairly Some of his least 
artistic work is wholly sound in feeling. 
“Pay! Pay! Pay!” is not his best poem, 
but as an effectual piece of writing it had 
a deserved success, and helped many that 
would have fared ill but for such an 
appeal. For myself, I do not greatly 
admire his Hymns, and I find the talking 
ponies and machinery of the kind tiresome, 
but these Hymns and Animal stories and 
the less inspired “Just So” tales are 
favourites with many both young and old, 
and certainly the moral is excellent. Asa 
teacher, indeed, Mr. Kipling is undeniably 
effective. I am profoundly grateful for 
many of his sermons, and gladly acknow- 
ledge the practical good he has done. We 
English cannot help preaching; it is one 
of our most notable characteristics to the 
foreigner’s eye that we must be eternally 
giving advice, advice generally unasked. 
To my mind Mr. Kipling is very English 
(if I may differ, as I regret to do, from 
Mr. Chesterton); he loves the didactic ; he 
dallies gladly with allegory; he has, like 
Defoe, practical ends. He is an artist 
born, but also a born preacher, though it is 
only fair to say that he does not make him- 
self a missionary, and his ministrations are 
confined to his own countrymen, who have 
need of his advice. He preaches Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. He has enforced, again 
and again, the necessary lesson of sympathy 
with everything that lives. He has made 
us feel that there is a common humanity 
between us and the most inscrutable 
“native.” He has made us understand 
that there is an abiding interest in the 
thoughts and ways of the plain man 
and woman doing their daily work and 
rejoicing in it. He has got very close to 
the inwardness of the soldier and the 
sailor, the engineer, the civilian, and the 
fisherman. The whole life and mind of the 
newspaper man, whether editor, reporter, 
correspondent, compositor, or printer’s devil, 
is open to him, and revealed by him to us. 
He is a perpetual ana patient and swift 
observer, ever on the look-out for the vital 
and distinctive among the mass of phe- 
nomena that surrounds us all. He has 
not a little of Maupassant’s gift of giving the 
local colour and the personal impression 
without waste of words, though he was 
trained in a far less artistic studio, and was 
some time before he worked free of the 


tricks of the school of Dickens and Sala 
and the Kingsleys, and reached the higher 
simplicities of finished art. Dumas has 
influenced him, as he influenced Stevenson, 
wholly for good, in the spirit and not in the 
letter. He has the delight Gautier so often 
expressed for technical detail; he sees its 
importance ; he knows what the engine is to 
the engineer and the ship to the sailor. 
He can paint moods by a very different 
method to that of Henry James, but one as 
legitimate, and more Meredithian, dis- 
covering the instinct by the act, marking 
the play of incident on the character. It is 
not his business to endeavour to trace out, 
according to the miraculous and unique 
method of the greatest of American 
novelists, the whole working of the tangled 
current of will as it is contorted by cir- 
cumstance. His prose is straightforward, 
concise, untrammelled by useless ornamens 
and as he develops less and less disturbed 
by the episodic appeal to the reader which 
Defoe disdained, but which spoils much 
of Thackeray’s work. His reader is never 
unfairly dealt with by Mr. Kipling. If he 
cannot move him by a “ plain tale,” he will 
not strive by such illegitimate efforts to 
stimulate his stolid brain and dull heart. 
With a fine descriptive gift, never sliding 
into the dangerous catalogue style (which. 
though it was nobly employed by Balzac, 
was not seldom abused by Zola) he. gets 
his effect by a careful but spontaneous- 
looking selection of the touches that really 
tell. I often wonder whether he does not 
practise in letters the method Phil May 
used in design, and write into his first 
sketch much more than he means to have 
printed, cutting out all but the really sig- 
nificant lines and leaving them to speak 
out clearly, unhampered by those that would 
only fill up and dull the impression he has 
already secured. He can create characters 
that help to people the world that each of 
us has in his brain; a world where Falstaff 
and Mrs. Gamp are as real as one’s flesh- 
and-blood acquaintance. Mrs. Hauksbee 
and Private Ortheris, Dick and the red- 
haired girl, Terence and Dinah, the 
Engineer's Wife and Kim’s old bonze, The 
Infant, Strickland, Torpenhow, Badalia and 
Judson, Jakin and Dan, are not paper 
things, but move, and talk, and laugh, and 
suffer, and breathe, and bleed, as mere 
puppets never can. For plot and situation 
he has of course a most rare and singular 
gift ; such tales as “The Man that Was,” 
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“The Brushwood Boy,” “The Strange 
Ride,” and a score more that might be 
named, attest this power to the full. He has 
had, of course, scores of imitators, and not a 
few that have been inspired by him to do 
good work of their own (like Mr. J. London, 
whose “Call of the Wild ” is far the best 
book Mr. Kipling’s beast-tales have brought 
into existence), but his imitators have not 
made the originals stale. 

For his verse there is much that is 
imperfect in it. He has let far too many 
poems be printed and reprinted that do 
not fairly represent him, that are imperfect, 
immature, unbalanced, unfinished. He has 
not yet the heart to prune his verse as 
he prunes his prose. He is too easily con- 
tent with labouring and re-labouring inside 
the same circles of thought and expression. 
He injures some of his best poems by 
leaving ugly flaws that could easily be 
removed, by imperfect rhymes,  extra- 
metrical lines (a bad fault this because it 
irritates), jarring discords, superfluity of 
expression and, above all, by labouring the 
idea overmuch as Victor Hugo continually 
did. This is the sin of Eli, and it is 
deadly if a man do not repent and for- 
swear it. Prose may be “let go at that,” 
but not verse ; it is not “playing the game.” 
But when all is said, Mr. Kipling is a 
vigorous and sincere poet. His best verse 
has music in it, and there are wings to his 
words. He has learnt much from Mr. 
Swinburne’s early work, but it is the more 
massive qualities of his Master’s rhythm 
rather than the delicacies of his more 
elaborate craftsmanship that have chiefly 
pleased him. Mr. Kipling has the essen- 
tial gift that the poet of children and the 
crowd must have, the gift of correct time 
and clear flow, but he has more than that : 
there is a soul as well as a body in his finer 
poems; they cling, they haunt the mind, as 
they satisfy the ear. Some of the scraps of 
verse set at the heads of chapters are in this 
kind admirable. He is also, as few modern 
English poets are, a real song writer: he 
makes verse that calls for a singer, that 
demands the barytone and the tinkle of the 
strings, and the full-mouthed chorus. What 
he has written in slang is wonderfully good, 
full of movement, and never commonplace, 
as so much dialect verse tends to be. 
These are excellent specimens: Piet, M. L., 
and Me in his last volume. He is excep- 
tionally strong in allegory, a vein rarely 
touched of late, but which he has worked 
to purpose. “The Galley” “The Three- 
decker, “The Truce of the Bear,” “The 
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Dykes,” and “True Thomas,” are notable 
examples. Neither Tennyson nor (as I 
think) Browning could write a good ballad, 
but Mr. Kipling can. “ Fisher’s Boarding- 
house,” “ The Bolivar,” ‘ The Last Suttee,” 
and “Danny Deever,” for instance, are 
real “little epics.” For the full, rich, rolling 
verse in which he excels, perhaps the best 
are: “The Last Chantey,” “The Dirge of 
the Dead Sisters,” “Et Dona Ferentes,” 
“The Long Trail,” “The Jollies,” “The 
Anchor Song,” though there are a fair 
number nearly as good in manner or 
matter. But if these alone existed Mr. 
Kipling would go down to posterity with 
“a full and proper kit of song,” to use 
his own words. 

His limitations are obvious, and they 
are not elastic, but they are the conse- 
quence of his peculiar gifts, and we do not 
look to him to rival the work of thinkers 
like Mr. Meredith, to walk with the 
dreamers like Mr. Yeats or A. E., or to 
touch the poignant personal note of such 
poets as Mr. Blunt or the best verse of 
Mrs. Watson and T. E. Brown. Henley’s 
finest work was much more subjective than 
Mr. Kipling’s is or can be. But there are 
many mansions in the House of Apollo, 
and to one of these his title is writ clear 
enough. 

It is pleasant to write about good work, 
but Mr. Kipling’s work may safely be left 
to speak for itself. He is yet young and 
strong, and in full power; one may hope 
for more prose and more verse from him. 
He will never lack subjects. He evidently 
loves his work and, like the artists in 
heaven of his “ Envoy,” he would do it for 
the pure pleasure of it were there neither 
fame nor reward in it. He has deserved 
well of England, and well of the Empire. 
He has never hesitated to speak plainly 
to his countrymen, and some of them, at 
least, have taken his lesson to heart. He 
has been faithful to Art also, and his devo- 
tion has not been thrown away. He 
has always been a learner, and though at 
first one feared that he could be too easily 
satisfied, the increasing finish of his prose 
style (for his verse does not improve per- 
ceptibly) shows that he has constantly 
striven for more perfect expression. His 
leniency towards his past work is, though 
regrettable, easy to understand. 

Perhaps no English man of letters since 
Byron has seen his ideas and his manner of 
conveying them so widely welcomed among 
the reading public of his countrymen. 
Unlike Byron in most things, he resembles 
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him in this, that he commands the atten- 
tion of the public because he can be easily 
understood, because his manner is that 
which his age admires and _ recognises, 
because he has something new to say, 
which he must say plainly, and does say 
well. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
WORKS. 
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Man Who Was. Macmillan: April. 

Lamentable Comedy of Willow Wood. Fort- 
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Without Benefit of Clergy. Macmillan: June. 

A Conference of the Powers. United Service: 

une, 

The Gift of the Sea. English Illustra‘ed: Aug. 

At the End of the Passage. Lippincott: Aug. 

Enlightenments of Pagett, M.P. Contemporary : 
Sept. 

On Seabee Hill. Macmi/lan: Sept. 

_.Mrs. Hauksbee Sits Out. Illustrated London News 
(Xmas. No.). 
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Year-Boke of the Sette of Odd Volumes, No. 3. 
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Letters of Marque. 

Life’s Handicap. 
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Century”: Vol 8. 

The Light that Failed. Lippincott: Jan. 

American Notes. Detroit Free Press: Jan to Mar. 

The Last Relief. Ludgate: May. 

Some Notes ona Bill. Author: July. 
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The D¥sturber of Traffic. American: Sept. 
His Private Honour. Macmillan: Oct. 
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1892,—Barrack Room Ballads, 


The Naulahka, with C. W. Balestier. 
The Exile’s Line. Civil and Military Gazette: 
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Our Overseas Men. Civil and Military Gazette: 
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The Kecord of Badalia Herodsfoot. Detroit Free 
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My Lord the Elephant. Macmillan: Jan. 

A Song of the English. English Illustrated: 
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The Legs of Sister Ursula. Idler: Fune. 
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(Concluded next month.) 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR.—Every care has been taken to ensure accuracy in this Bibliography. 
Knowing that Mr. Kipling repudiates some of the work published in his name, the Editor submitted 
proofs of this Bibliography to him, requesting his co-operation in eliminating any possible errors. 
Mr. Kipling, however, writes that he is “ much too busy to undertake ”” that work. 
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THERE is noth‘ng so bewildering to the 

average maa as discussions which 
turn upon figures and statistics. If we were 
honest with ourselves we should admit that 
in the perusal of the speeches which daily 
fill our newspapers, we usually skip the 
figures and arguments, and look down the 
columns for the friendly signal in brackets, 
which is the reporter’s intimation to us 
that the speaker has suddenly become inter- 
esting. An orator may be listened to with 
attention, and even enthusiasm, whose 
speech when reported is only occasionally 
dotted with “ Cheers,” but if he is to be 
read with enjoyment and appreciation in 
the home circle, “ Laughter” in brackets 
is indispensable, while ‘‘ Laughter and 
cheers” will even produce enthusiasm. 
Some of us simply look out for the 
portions of any speeches which deal with 
personalities and innuendoes, and we 
flatter ourselves that in this way we are 
taking an intelligent interest in politics. 
Others merely read the perorations and the 
strong statements. But most ofus skip the 
figures and the purely reasonable portions 
in the speeches. When a politician begins 
to be reasonable, he is usually dull reading 
for the home circle. We like good slogging : 
we prefer at cricket to watch a hitter like 
Jessop rather than stayers like George 
Beldam or Quaife. Mr. Chamberlain says 
the country is going to the dogs unless we 
alter our fiscal system ; Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, and Lord Hugh Cecil 
say if we do alter it the dogs will most 
certainly be our fate; and we enjoy and 
understand this way of presenting national 
questions. 








The Prime Minister unfortunately is not 
a hard hitter. He is too urbane for a 
politician; he takes no risks. He is 
apparently possessed with the idea that the 
game of politics consists in “staying in,” 
and the only way to keep at the wicket is 
to play a blocking game. And this does 
not render him popular with newspaper 
readers. Now it must be obvious that, 
since arguments on either side are not 
listened to or read, it is of the utmost 
importance that any party, or section of a 
party, should have an attractive name or 
label. The question of names is really of 
more vital importance to the party politician 
than comparative statistics of exports and 
imports. Some years ago the parties in the 
London County Council were divided 
into Progressives and Moderates, and when 
the former came into power with a large 
majority, the latter decided that their defeat 
was due simply to their unfortunate 
name, which they then and there promptly 
abandoned. In this action they showed an 
intelligent appreciation of the intellect of the 
average British voter, who, in his secret 
heart, despises moderation because he “ gets 
no forarder” on it. I have, indeed, heard it 
argued that one of the causes of the great 
Liberal victory at Rye some months ago 
was that the voters of that sea-forsaken old 
town were attracted by a handbill, which was 
largely circulated in the borough, on which 
Mr. Gladstone’s well-known words were in- 
scribed in capitals, “The Flowing Tide is 
with us.” Imagine how such a statement 
would appeal to a man who belonged to a 
town which owed its decline and decay to 
the absence of the flowing tide. This 
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was obviously not with the Conservatives, 
who merely promised Imperial, not local, 
reforms, and so Rye voted solid for the 
Liberals and “ the flowing tide.” Baron de 
Worms was of course severely handicapped 
in his election campaigns by the fact that 
the appeal he made on his posters to 
“Vote for de Worms” was capable of an 
unsavoury interpretation, and was the cause 
of joy to his enemies. Nobody, there- 
fore, grudged him the peerage he sub- 
sequently obtained, which ended for him 
this particular anxiety. And there is a 
story told of a certain mayor with a very 
unfortunate surname, who was grievously 
disappointed to find that he was overlooked 
in the distribution of birthday honours. Ile 
forced himself without an introduction into 
the presence of Lord Rosebery, who was 
then Prime Minister, and asked him the 
reason. Lord Rosebery inquired of 
the man his name, and having no official 
answer ready at his elbow was thrown back 
on his mother wit, and also on what was 
probably the truth. He said it must be 
perfectly obvious even to the mayor that 
his surname could not support a prefix, and 
for his own part his sense of humour would 
prevent him recommending such a proposal 
to the Queen. There appeared to be 
nothing open to the mayor except a Deed 
Poll. The story is interesting because it 
indicates that even Ministers have moments 
when the real reasons for their acts are 
surprised out of them. Some years ago a 
certain public personage was made a 
K.C.M.G. “for services in connection with 
the Australian Colonies.” That was 
the official reason. But in the encour- 
aging atmosphere which envelops an 
after-dinner speaker, a Cabinet Minister 
subsequently proposed the new knight’s 
health, and spoke of the honour which 
had been bestowed on him as “ due to the 
long services rendered to his party.” 

But to return to the subject of names 
and party labels, and still retaining that 
purely philosophical outlook which we have 
attempted to maintain hitherto, one cannot 
help seeing that the opponents of Mr. 
Chamberlain have scored an advantage at 
the outset by calling themselves ‘“ Free 
Fooders.” The name is an _ intelligible 
description of the “ ideals of life” of count- 
less thousands, and, from a purely party 
point of view, I think the Tariff Reformers 
have made a serious mistake in abandoning 
the old label “Fair Traders,” by which the 
followers of Mr. Chaplin and Sir Howard 
Vincent were formerly known. That name 


at any rate appealed to the imagination, but 
since a comparatively small number of 
people possess imagination, while all have 
stomachs, the greatest advantage rests with 
the side which makes a bold appeal in their 
label to both mind and body. 


The German Emperor is always interest- 
ing, and there is that undefinable something 
about his utterances which mark him out 
as a man with a genius for leadership. He 
is a king de facto as well as de jure. I have 
been especially struck with an address 
which he recently gave to two of his sons 
on their confirmation, and with these 
sentences in particular: “May each one 
strive to do his best in his province to 
become a personage . Strive in 
order that what you undertake shall be a 
joy to your fellow-men, or at least be of 
service to them.” I like that advice “to 
strive to be a personage.” Perhaps the 
English equivalent of the word which 
the Emperor used is personality, but his. 
general meaning is the same either way. 
To follow such counsel in these days 
requires an effort, for the whole tendency 
of education and social laws is in the 
opposite direction. And we seem to dread 
especially the learning of the Kaiser’s 
lesson by young people, who are usually 
discouraged when the first glimmering of 
something distinct in their personalities 
shows itself. Ithink that many of us must 
be able to remember certain miserable 
hours of our childhood when we felt all the 
bitterness of an unsympathethic environ- 
ment, when the stern dictum of our 
mothers’ that “little boys should be seen 
but not heard ” failed to carry conviction to- 
our hearts. At any rate, I have but to 
visit the scenes of my childhood, and my 
mind is filled with recollections of fierce 
rebelliousness. I always hated games ; 
I could never play them. I felt 
in consequence like an ugly duckling 
among boys of my own age, and when I 
was told one day that I was to be sent to a 
boarding-school I passed a sleepless night, 
and reproached God in my prayers that he- 
had made me a boy and not a girl. I 
thought a girl had a far easier time, and in 
my childish imagination I could see all the 
years before me, and myself unable to do- 
anything in which boys and men excelled. 
But I went to school and was passed 
through the mill; I was hammered down: 
into something resembling other boys, and 
was even included in a second football! 
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team, so successful was I in my efforts not 
to become a personage. I remember how 
miserable though I often was in my 
endeavours. I am constitutionally unable 
to obtain the least insight into mathematical 
mysteries, and Lord Granville, in presenting 
the prizes to certain of my schoolfellows one 
year, happened to say that mathematics 
was one of the essential branches of study, 
and that without some proficiency in them 
success in life would be barred to most 
men. It is the only sentence in the speech 
that I remember, because it plunged me into 
the deepest despair, and I labelled myself 
at once among the world’s failures. Again 
I wished I had been born a girl, for I knew 
from experience how successful girls could 
be who were unable to add or subtract. 
All my endeavours at school were directed 
to imitating my fellows, whose capabilities 
and achievements filled me with con- 
suming envy. I left school a thing of shreds 
and patches, made up from examples of 
boys living and dead, and I went into the 
world of men to begin over again the level- 
ling process. 

I have been during a portion of my life 
in that slaughter-house of individuality, the 
English Civil Service. I am proud of that 
Service, and I have enjoyed my career and 
the company of the fine fellows with whom 
I have worked. But if you were to follow 
the Kaiser’s advice in the Service it 
would end in a polite request to you to 
take your pension. I am not complaining; 
I do not see how things could be arranged 
otherwise ; but it is sometimes hard on the 
ambitious and on the individualities. To 
take only one department of life, it is a fact 
that the best energies of a civil servant are 
given up to imitating the literary style of 
his immediate chief, who, to put it 
mildly, does not possibly share the 
views on English grammar which are held 
by the latest authorities on the subject. 
One chief, I remember, whom I worked 
under, had a special weakness for split 
infinitives ; he gloried in them, and if I 
studiously placed the adverb after the verb 
in my draft he always removed it to what 
he held to be its rightful position. And 
he would pass on a little slip of paper to 
me to this effect: ‘Please to carefully note 
that I like this sentence to run—” and so 
on. If split infinitives find their way into 
these pages of mine in THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED, I am, at any rate, after this 
confession, sure of my readers’ forgiveness. 

One dear old man, who was my chief, 
used to keep beside him, in a drawer, a 





small manual entitled “ A Guide to English 
Composition,” and he was very fond of 
showing his subordinates that he knew what 
he was about when he instructed them in 
their duties. But he sometimes spoke 
without the book. One day he called me 
up and told me that I did not put enough 
commas into my letters. He went on to 
say that commas were most important, that 
you could not have enough of such good 
things, and when I looked sceptical he said, 
“Ah! I have a little book here which you 
would do well to study; see what it says 
about commas.” Then he looked out 
“commas” in the index, and finding 
the reference, pointed to it with 
a confidence, which was _ unfortunately 
misplaced. ‘Commas ”—‘‘ Commas ”— 
hesitatingly began the old man, and he 
paused for a minute. Then he suddenly 
said a bad word and told me to go back to 
my seat. But over his shoulder I had read 
this sentence in the little book: “The 
excessive use of commas is to be avoided, 
and may become a dangerous habit.” 

Ina little book entitled “ Hints on the 
Conduct of Public Business,” by the late 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, some wise instructions 
are given to civil servants. Sir Courtenay 
was an eminent public servant, and his 
ambition was to train his subordinates in 
the successful conduct of public business. 
Here are some of his wise counsels: “In 
official correspondence it is out of the 
question to write that such and such a public 
body has behaved, or proposes to behave, 
idiotically, or even foolishly. It is 
unwise to say that its action is_ ill- 
considered. It is at most permissible to 
say that my lords, or whoever are the 
criticising body, ‘are unable to consider 
that the action contemplated by —— is 
likely to promote the interests which 
presumably they have at heart,’ and even 
such a phrase errs on the side of 
vehemence.” Is not “errs on the side of 
vehemence” magnificent? Would anybody 
but a trained civil servant fail to see the 
humour of the advice? But Sir Courtenay 
was always terribly solemn, and he took 
himself and his profession so very seriously. 
He tells us, for instance, that “ Mr. Glad- 
stone was not wholly free from the charge 
of ambiguity of utterance. And whether 
that charge was justified or not, it is in- 
contestable that what he said or wrote more 
than once conveyed to many minds an im- 
pression different from that which he 
attributed to himself.” This we are, of 
course, prepared to condemn as a grievous 
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fault in Mr. Gladstone. Not so Sir 
Courtenay Boyle, who had the recollection 
on his soul of thousands of official letters 
which he had signed. His book goes on, 
“Of course there ave occasions when 
ambiguity is desirable and even in- 
tentional.” 

I have wandered away somewhat from 
the Kaiser’s confirmation address, but 
there is, perhaps, some method in my 
madness, for my point is that Sir Courtenay, 
who represents the popular counsellor of 
youth, is the exact antithesis of the German 
Emperor. The Kaiser says: “ Be your- 
self: be a personage,” but the other voice 
deprecatingly suggests that such advice 
“errs on the side of vehemence,” and 
recommends on occasion a little ambiguity : 
“ Hide yourself. Study the average man ; 
become yourself one, and you may even- 
tually find yourself a K.C.B.” 


I nave lately been reading two novels 
which at any rate have this much in 
common, that they both represent the finest 
work, in my opinion, which the respective 
authors have given to the world. Ever 
since Miss Beatrice Harraden captured the 
reading public with “Ships that Pass in the 
Night,” everything that she has written has 
been read with interest, even if most of us 
have thought that she has never quite ful- 
filled the promise of her first book. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch, some years ago, 
when the short story reigned supreme, was 
easily in the front rank of authors of this 
kind of work, but we have waited long for 
a book worthy of his great talents. And 
so in a sense we may say that Miss 
Harraden and he have arrived together. 
“Katharine Frensham,” by the former, 
leaves “Ships that Pass in the Night” far 
behind, and Mr. Quiller-Couch’s “ Hetty 
Wesley” is so much in advance of his pre- 
vious work that any comparison between 
this and his first book would be absurd. 
Neither would it be fairto compare “ Hetty 
Wesley ” with “ Katharine Frensham,” but 
as I read the one immediately after the 
other, I cannot avoid contrasting the effect 
which each book produced on me. I am 
never ashamed to admit that I can cry over 
a book or a play. There is a certain soft 
place in my heart which is rather easily 
appealed to; but experience tells me that 
such exhibitions of feeling are untrust- 
worthy if relied upon as evidences of genius 
or power in the author. I have struggled 
with my feelings at a commonplace Adelphi 
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melodrama, and I have sat with dry 
eyes all through a brilliant comedy by 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones or a tragedy by 
Mr. Pinero. I am quite sure this test is 
unreliable. All through the 338 pages of 
“Katharine Frensham” I felt this pulling 
at my heartstrings, and I tried again and 
again to hide what we men always think, 
though I know not why, is our shame. But 
“Hetty Wesley” never gripped me at all 
in this way, and yet, thinking of the two 
books in cold blood, I have no hesitation 
in deciding which is the greater. The 
defects of “‘ Katharine Frensham” are those 
which belong to all melodrama: the 
hero is too much a hero; the heroine 
is much too perfect. But the story con- 
quers by tenderness and hopefulness, and 
by its gospel of reconciliation and re- 
demption. The power of love to heal 
and to conquer pervades the whole 
volume; it is a story written by a 
woman, and I for one welcome with joy 
this expression of a woman’s outlook on 
life. “ Hetty Wesley’s” victory, as a book, 
on the other hand, is obtained by sheer 
intellectual power and imagination, and it 
contains no message of hope or redemption. 
The sense of impending doom possesses 
one from the start, and the story of baffled 
lives and thwarted purposes moves in an 
atmosphere akin to that of the Greek 
tragedians. Love is all but ineffectual 
here in the presence of forces which crush 
and destroy the life of the emotions. The 
two books are really on different planes, 
and having said so much in the way of 
comparison, let me say a few words about 
each separately. 

Clifford and Marianne Thornton and 
their son are the three creations which 
stand out as living personages in Miss 
Harraden’s book. Katharine herself is 
charming : I was in love with her through 
my tears, but I wish she had had one or 
two redeeming vices. And as for Knutty, I 
found her just a trifle tiring. But the 
tragedy of Clifford Thornton’s first marriage 
is finely told, and the long story of the son’s 
struggle between his belief in his father and 
his loyalty to his mother’s memory is 
worked out with rare insight and sympathy. 
This portion of the story so possesses one 
that the rest of the volume seems mere 
padding. Miss Harraden brings out that 
most pathetic of situations—the shyness 
which often divides those who are most 
closely allied by ties of blood. Here are 
two reserved creatures — icebergs, as 
their old friend Knutty calls them—and 
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though they possess almost identical 
temperaments they have no means of com- 
munication the one with the other. I think 
this is so frequent an occurrence, and the 
misunderstandings and driftings apart of 
near relatives have nearly always their 
beginnings in this congenital shyness. We 
crave sO sometimes to tell our mother or 
father, our daughter or son, what is upper- 
most in our thoughts respecting him or 
her, and the tragedy lies in the fact that 
the same craving is probably eating out 
their lives too. Left alone together we are 
bottled up ; we have no common language ; 
we are both so terribly alike in our reserve 
and shyness. Into conditions such as 
these between father and son Miss 
Harraden introduces her heroine, for 
whom she claims, with abundant justifi- 
cation, “temperamental charm.” She 
at once establishes means of communication 
between “the icebergs.” Appearances are 
against the father from the son’s point of 
view, but Katharine believes in him 
absolutely from the first, and her intuition 
is her only guide. The son believes in her, 
and father and son at last understand one 
another through her love of and belief in 
both. It is “temperamental charm,” 
working subtly, delicately, and without 
conscious purpose, and the story, which 
begins with a great failure, ends in almost 
a song of triumph. It will do us all good 
to read such a book: it is a woman’s 
message to a cynical world, and some of us 
may even have proved its truth. 

What shall I say of ‘Hetty Wesley?” 
It is a man’s book, and its atmosphere is 
charged with gloom. I closed it with 
something akin to hopelessness, with a 
feeling of bitterness against the cruelty and 
wrong-headedness, not of the wicked, but 
of the good and virtuous. For it is the 
doings of righteous people which break the 
lives of the men and women of the story. 
But the book held me, and the way in 
which the author brings out the extraor- 
dinary mental and spiritual equipment of 
the Wesley household, and so helps us to 
understand what went to the making of 
the greatest of the family, is really fine 
work. John Wesley believed in himself, 
and one dominant ambition possessed his 
soul: love and all the tender graces of life 
were merely side-shows in his life. But he 
was the child of a father and mother, 
who made him what he was. Their grim 
determination to live up to their own 
narrow sense of duty mars and wrecks 
their daughters’ lives, and especially that of 
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Hetty. The peculiar parentage and home 
associations have made John what we know 
him to have been ; they also made Hetty’s 
life the failure that it is in the story. The 
idea which holds possession of the Wesley 
sisters, just as it does those who read the 
book, is that the family is sacrificed to 
produce John. “Is there such a thing as 
free will in our family? I never detected 
it,” said Hetty bitterly, on one occasion. 
“As babes we were yoked to the chariot 
to drag Jack’s soul up to the doors of 
salvation.” Hetty is a woman, and has the 
feelings of a woman, but even in her the 
stoical qualities she inherits control the life 
of the emotions, and she sacrifices herself 
deliberately to her sense of duty. She is a 
Wesley, and she fulfils her destiny. The 
qualities which have made John’s life great 
have ruined hers. Life is an infinitely 
more complex business to Mr. Quiller- 
Couch than it is to Miss Harraden; it is 
with him at best “a tangled skein,” and his 
message is perhaps only a note of interro- 
gation. But he is an artist to the finger 
tips. 


The few weeks between now and Christ- 
mas Day are, or should be, the rarvest of 
the bookseller and the dealer in fancy 
articles. But the average man dreads the 
season even more than he does the time of 
spring-cleaning. For when once the custom 
of sending cards and presents in a house- 
hold is established it is difficult indeed to 
know where to stop. If you send or give to 
A you cannot leave out B, and then B 
suggests C, and so on. Some people go 
right through their visiting book, and send 
out cards and presents, just as a tradesman 
addresses circulars from his book of 
customers. All grace and implied love are 
absent when we adopt such methods. 
For this reason I have no liking for 
the Christmas cards which are now 
so popular, and -which are printed 
specially for the sender with his name and 
address thereon combined with the wishes 
of the season. When I receive one I 
always picture the sender sitting at his or 
her desk addressing circulars at so many 
the hour. I would rather have a card, out 
of a six-for-a-penny packet, sent to me, 
provided it bore something individual on it 
in writing from the sender. Some kind 
people, too, will go to a shop and buy 
numerous small articles, and on their 
arrival home will get out their visitor’s 
book, and then decide what is fitting for 
each person. This method is, of course, 
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the very inverse of what is meant by 
the giving of presents. To seek for 
something which we know our friend 
needs or likes is somewhat different 
from picking out of articles which we have 
already bought something that will cause 
the least disappointment to him or produce 
in him the minimum of irritation. One 
hears many things through servants that 
were not intended to reach us. I once gave 
a Christmas present to a next-door neigh- 
bour, who on the first occasion that he met 
me afterwards, thanked me effusively, and 
said it was just what he wanted. But his 
servant told mine in confidence that when 
she took in the present to her master, and 
he opened it before her, he simply said, 
“ What a d d silly present.” In saying 
this, he interpreted also, I am afraid, the 
sender’s fears when he was packing up the 
gift. The moment one loses the in- 
dividual touch in the giving of presents, 
the business becomes a ridiculous farce. 
There should be some central idea 
governing our practice. It has been my 
habit for some years as far as possible to 
limit the sending of Christmas cards simply 
to those whose society I have neglected 
during the year, or to those I have met 
casually in the past, and with whom I like 
to keep up a nodding acquaintance. I do 
not send a card to the person I shall be 
dining with next week, but I send one 
perhaps to some person I dined with ten 
years ago, and whom I have not met since. 
And I get my reward, for in my letter-box 
on Christmas morning I usually find one 
or more cards addressed. to me from 
people who only once a year remember 
me, as I do them, and these are the 
remembrances I value. I have several 
such friends, to whom I never write, but who 
at one time or another have come into my 
life, and have passed out of it almost 
entirely. The “entirely” is saved by the 
Christmas card, andthat alone. It is more 
difficult to formulate a principle in the 
matter of giving of presents, but I think 
something of the same kind should govern 
our actions. For relations there are birth- 
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days, for dear friends there is every day in 
the year, but for the persons who are out- 
side our daily environment, and towards 
whom we want an excuse to be gracious, 
there is no opportunity like Christmas. 


There is a_ great deal in the idea 
that a Christmas present should be 
a surprise packet not only in the 


quality of the article, but in the fact 
that it arrives at all. To give to those 
who are expecting something as surely as 
they expect a demand note for rates and 
taxes, creates in one only the sense of 
pleasure in duty performed. But to look 
around us at Christmas and to select here 
and there individuals who have pleased us 
during the year, who we know have been 
quite “disinterested in the joy they have 
given us, and to insinuate a gift into — 
hands is surely to give to “dumping” 
Christian character. To lay down, lg 
any rule on the subject is extremely 
difficult, for the philosophy of present- 
giving is full of complex problems, and men 
and women’s ideals and aims differ every- 
where. 

And even the receivers of presents 
puzzle one sometimes by their bearing 
towards the senders. I know a lady who 
once presented an old woman in a country 
parish with a flannel petticoat, and when 
meeting her some weeks afterwards my 
friend expressed a hope that the gift had 
been a comfort to her. The old lady was 
warm in her praises of the garment, 
but she went on in a somewhat troubled 
voice: “ But you know, ma’am, what has 
been worrying me all these weeks is ‘ What 
are I to do when it goes to the wash.’” 
The sender who has not faced all the con- 
sequences which may result from his gift is 
constantly liable to these awakenings. 

But who am I that I should lecture other 
people on their duties and privileges at 
Christmas time? I am not a free man, for 
the lady whose first Christmas present from 
me was a card, and whose second was a 
plain gold ring, has just brought in her 
visitor’s book, and told me to address some 
cards, envelopes, and book packets. 

















HE village of Shard Friern is remark- 


able. It does not consist of one 
street. It spreads out impartially in all 
directions. The impartiality has been 
maintained so successfully that the village 
seems to have grown equally on all sides. 
This has been explained by its situation, 
because, standing between the Long Downs 
and the flat lands that stretch for miles to 
the south-west, it encourages more than 
one kind of farming. The man whose 
talent is in sheep can pasture his flocks on 
the downland, while he whose fancy turns 
to crops can gratify it by going in the other 
direction. 

This is the simple or common-sense 
explanation which is refuted by the records. 
In its ring formation Shard Friern resembles 
Vienna. Any place that develops in suc- 
cessive rings must have developed round 
something. But Shard Friern has not 
developed round anything visible, and being 
English it could not have developed round 
an idea. The church is well out of the 
centre, and parts the Pelsbury and Marpas 
roads. The manor house at Culworth 
Place stands more than a mile clear of the 
village. There is neither prison nor 
market-place, and the only public institu- 
tion in the centre of Shard Friern is the 
post-office at Mr. Bower’s cottage. Round 
this site the village has grown up, but— 
need it be said ?—not round a mere post- 
office. Starting from that youthful estab- 
lishment you will find that the further you 
get away from it the younger the houses 
and farm-buildings become. Round it are 
all the oldest houses, for the post-office 
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stands on the site of the real origin and 
centre of Shard Friern. 

That is the huge granary, or collection of 
granaries and storehouses, where the White 
Friars of Marpas stored their grain and hides 
and fleeces and the other yield of their lands 
at Barstow, Culworth and Pelsbury. 

Mr. Bower's cottage and several others 
are built on the remains of these ancient 
granaries, and it was round them that the 
village grew up. Even now the dispropor- 
tionate size of the barns on some of the 
small holdings shows that they were first 
used to store larger crops than their own 
land could bear. 

A girl held partly open the upper hatch 
of such a barn. The sunshine threw a 
broad shaft through the opening, and a 
thin line came in between the hinges. 
The ‘shaft reached to the dusky recesses, 
bringing into sight rakes and scythes, 
spades and billhooks, some harness, and 
a chaff-cutter. But, with the exception of 
a few sacks of maize, there was no grain 
of any sort. The thin line fell for all its 
course on the polished and rutted floor. 

Though the sun was full on her, the 
cool air which here often follows the 
June rains kept the girl’s pink cheeks 
from flushing. But she must have habitu- 
ally worn her dress open at the top for 
her white skin to have acquired its brownish 
tone. Her left hand lightly touched the 
button of the hatch, her right arm hung 
by her side, and her figure yielded as the 
hatch moved with the gusts of wind. 
Her attitude, and the instinctive adjust- 
ment of her figure to the slight motion 
of the hatch, revealed a light and grace- 
ful pliancy rare among English women, 
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but not surprising in a girl whose air and 
bearing irresistibly suggested some form 
of movement. 

As she looked towards the yard-gate 
and no one came, a petulant wrinkle 
appeared between her eyebrows, and as 
she listened it deepened. The sound of a 
firm and heavy step reached her and the 
wrinkle disappeared. ‘Temperate content 
filled her face and her quick lips parted 
for speech. 

A man bearing a large portmanteau 
passed along the fence, and apparently 
did not mean to “Where hast 
been, Sebas? Arent coming?” called 
the girl in a clear voice. 

“Going with this to the stable,” said 
the man in a fuller voice from behind 
the portmanteau. 

“You'll not have time then; father ’ull 
be back from Marpas pretty soon,” said 
the girl with a touch of regret in her 
voice, which was not expressed in her 
face as well. 

The man forgot the weight of his burden 
while he meditated, as men concerned with 
women often do, on the claims of duty and 
pleasure, the woman’s pleasure, that is. 

At last he turned back, came through 
the gate, and lowered the portmanteau at 
the girl’s feet with the ease of a strong man 
used to such actions. ‘“ How are you this 
morning, Cissie?” he said, shaking hands, 
as if the process were a usual and delight- 
ful one. It is not, except on great occasions, 
a usual practice among the Shard Friern 
workpeople. 

““T wish, Sebas, you wouldn’t always 
shake hands with me,” said Cicely, but her 
pleasant look at Sebas took the cruelty out 
of the words. 

Sebastian, who was more tall for a man 
than Cicely was for a woman, looked kindly 
down at her. Man and woman were both 


stop. 


fair. The fairness of Cicely was active and 
positive; Sebastian’s was stronger, but 
passive. 


“T’m sorry to be late. It’s that blessed 
thing again,” he said, kicking the port- 
manteau. “I’ve tried it at Harrable’s and 
the Chase. It’s not for them. I told 
father it wasn’t.” 
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Cicely opened the barn, Sebas shouldered 
the portmanteau, followed her in and fixed 
the hatch, so that the sun lighted nearly all 
the barn. Dragging the portmanteau along 
the knobby floor, Sebas placed it across the 
furthermost corner where the light did not 
reach. He stepped over it and leant 
against the wall with one foot on the trunk. 

Cicely bad taken something from the 
trough of the chaff-cutter, and had put 
something in there. She passed from the 
door to the middle of the barn, stopped, 
and pointed a foot in the manner of a 
dancer. She turned and did the same with 
the other foot, and as she did so a slipper 
of white satin shone in the sunlight, and 
the stocking above the ankle had the sheen 
of silk. 

Sebas had drawn a case from his pocket 
and had taken out a piccolo, upon which he 
blew experimentally. ‘ Now,” said Cicely, 
holding herself ready. Sebas began the air 
of a country dance, and as he played Cicely 
danced. 

Her passion was revealed. Energy, pre- 
cision and lightness showed in her move- 
ments. Her gown of pink cotton took a 
gossamer airiness, her slow steps were 
stately and precise, her quick ones verged 
on disorder, but always escaped it. Her 
face and body, her arms and feet, worked 
in unison to give the meaning of the dance. 

She was shy, demure, coy, dignified, in- 
viting, hesitant, rebellious and submissive. 
The colour on her cheeks kept cool, her 
hair sparkled, and her breath came evenly 
through her fresh lips. Her feet disdained 
and overcame the irregularities of the floor. 

Sebas played steadily through the in- 
tricacies of a long country dance, and as he 
watched Cicely he felt that she was moving 
at the command of his music. She rested 
for a very little while when it stopped. 
“The gavotte, Sebas!” she cried, and he 


began. “Oh, not so loud,” she begged, 
stopping. “They will hear. Begin again. 
Now !” 


There are people who fancy Cicely Nor- 
cutt more in the gavotte than in the reel, 
and there are others who say that in the 
reel she was at her best. These preferences 
are too deeply seated for argument, and as 





Sebas began the air of a country dance, and as he played Cicely danced. 
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Mr. Bowers said, “ ’Tis all as you feel, to be 
sure ; but so long as Cicely danced, what 
did it matter what she danced ?” 

Sebastian preferred the reel ; Cicely gave 
it a dazzling and rushing quality, as if a 
rainbow had been caught in a whirlwind. 
Her enthusiasm aroused a rivalry between 
the player and the dancer. There was 
challenge in the arabesques which she in- 
terpolated. Sebas improvised, embroidering 
the theme. Cicely, alert, saw the intention 
and expressed it triumphantly. Fantasy of 
motion answered fantasy of sound. The 
contest was prolonged, Sebas hoping to set 
in music a question she could not answer 
in movement. He had not done so yet. 
He played honestly, keeping within reel 
limits when a less scrupulous player would 
have disconcerted the dancer with tricks 
and false transitions. 

Cicely had brilliantly answered a most 
original invention, and seemed to have 
tossed it back as she smiled in victory, and 
the next moment she stopped. 


“Quick, Sebas,” she cried, “they’re 


coming.” 

He leapt the trunk, took her shoes from 
the chaff-cutter, and removed the slippers, 
while she rested, panting, against the long 


bar. He had put them in the box, and 
was covering the hay over them when a 
slight explosion at the other end of the 
barn made Cicely start. 

Looking in the direction of the sound 
they saw the portmanteau gaping along 
half its length, and something like a white 
froth dripping down from the opening. 

“There’s that rotten strap gone,” ex- 
claimed Sebastian. “You get in, Cissie. I 
can fix it in the loft.” 

But something in the look of the froth 
attracted Cicely beyond endurance. The 
sound—of a horse—that she had heard 
was quite distinct now. She risked the 
long chance and won, looking cautiously 
under the open hatch. 

“Young Bates and the boy—they’ve 
sold the calves,” she said, going over to 
Sebastian, who was unfastening the sound 
strap. 

The portmanteau—a modern one—was 
secured by a light brass lock and two short 
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straps. The force of the explosion had 
torn the hasp out of the lock. 

“Why, it’s frilling !” said Cicely, touching 
the white protrusion. 

Sebas threw back the upper half of the 
trunk, and exposed a top layer of feminine 
garments, the most noticeable being a dress 
of spotted muslin. 

“Oh! be careful, Sebas,” cried Cicely, as 
he thrust in the exposed portion with a 
powerful hand. “You've crushed it. Wait 
now, and let me fold it again.” Before he 
could answer, she had taken it out and 
indeed had shaken it out. She began to 
fold it by holding the top against her neck, 
and peeping over to see how far the skirt 
reached. 

* Look, Sebas, wouldn’t this be fine for 
the dancing?” she said. “See, it’s open at 
the throat and the sleeves P 

“Never mind about that, Cissie. Fold 
it up quick or they'll catch us, and I’ve not 
had dinner,” said Sebas. 

She obeyed reluctantly. The dress was 
put back, and the trunk, fastened in some 
way, was carried off by Sebastian. Cicely 
went into the kitchen, where a straw-haired 
Madonna of sixteen was cooking dinner. 

“It’s done right, Cicely,” she said 
anxiously, turning dark, serious eyes on the 


‘young mistress whose skill and quickness 


in household work were a dazzling and an 
unattainable ideal. 

“Tf it isn’t, there’s time to make it right,” 
said Cicely, opening the oven and looking 
at a shepherd’s pie, taking the covers from 
the saucepans on the fire, and sweeping 
the table with a swift glance that would see 
at once if it had been properly laid. “I 
left you to yourself, Phyllis, just to try you, 
but I shouldn’t do it again if it’s too much 
for you.” 

Phyllis Anscomb’s pale oval face warmed 
to the colour of a monthly rose. She 
longed to excel in the domestic arts. 

“Have you fed the pigs and given the 
fowls their corn and sorted the eggs and 
ironed my things and father’s Sunday 
collar and made the butter and scalded 
the pans?” asked Cicely. 

“Yes,” said Phyllis, like a patient wor- 
shipper answering a goddess. 
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The bright goddess looked as if her 
divine nature had asserted itself, shutting 
out the affairs of mortals. But Cicely 
belonged to the practical class of her sex, 
and she was thinking of a practical matter, 
and she looked idyllic. Phyllis, respecting 
her absorption, stared politely at the 
chimney ornaments and the kitchen utensils 
sparkling in the light. The young Madonna 
expression declared itself plainly. It came 
chiefly from a low, slightly-broad nose, and 
from an habitually upward look. The 
nose, like the rest of the face, was firmly 
and lightly defined so that a kind of feature 
that tends to heaviness was given a peculiar 
air of delicacy. 

“Sebastian Gale plays the whistle beauti- 
fully.” she said, and blushed to find she 
had spoken aloud. “The flute, I mean,” 
she added, fearing to degrade Sebastian’s 
instrument. 

“Tt is not a whistle or a flute,” said 
Cicely, “it is a piccolo.” She spoke confi- 
dently, making authority do duty for know- 
ledge. 


“Here is Mr. Norcutt,” said Phyllis, as 
a carrier’s cart stopped at the gate. 

The cart declared itself the property of 
“Bartholomew Gale, Carrier to Marpas, 


Culworth, Pelsbury, &c.” Mr. Norcutt 
got down carefully and told Mr. Gale that 
he had got down. Mr. Gale, a dark, big 
man with an odd likeness to Sebastian, said 
a word to his friend and one to the bay 
mare, and the cart went on. The bay mare 
explained Mr. Gale. It was too good a 
horse for a carrier’s cart. Mr. Gale could 
and did deny himself much, but he could 
not give up the pleasure of driving a horse 
that could, if need were, pass most things 
on the road. 

Cicely and Sebastian both suffered from 
their fathers, Mr. Norcutt’s prudence re- 
stricting his daughter’s fondness for society, 
and Mr. Gale’s harshness making his son’s 
life one of subjection. They had another 
bond. Each favoured the mother. Of 
Mrs. Norcutt it was enough to say that it 
was a life-long mystery to James Norcutt 
that he ever married such a woman. Mrs. 
Gale had been remarkable for her sustained 
efforts to transpose the music of Bach to 
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the capacities of a cheap harmonium. 
Until the last year or two the boy and girl 
had been close friends. However, at nine- 
teen, Cicely felt herself much older than 
Sebastian at twenty. The difference in her 
manner, which Sebastian attributed to his 
dependent position upon his father, had 
made him think of entering the army and 
getting scope for his musical gift in some 
military band.. He could not, however, 
make up his mind to leave Shard Friern, 
and the prospect of leaving Cicely was too 
terrible for serious consideration. Though 
they were not on the same footing as in the 
past, he still had a hold over her through 
the piccolo. Other instruments were cul- 
tivated in Shard and other accompanists 
had been tried. None, however, had 
shown the sympathy which enabled 
Sebastian to interpret Cicely’s artistic 
moods with so much success. For the 
present he had shelved the question of 
enlisting. 

He had been thinking of it this evening, 
and as he thought, the figure of Cicely, as 
he had seen her dancing this morning, 
came back to him. Figure and action were 
familiar enough—they could not be too 
familiar. Cicely’s charm and grace were 
established in his being. He had felt and 
seen them as soon as he could feel or see 
anything. To-night, as he passed the 
Norcutt’s on his way to the stable, he had 
looked out for her though she could seldom 
see him a second time on dancing days. 
He had bedded the bay mare and gone to 
the loft to repair the portmanteau, a kind 
of work at which his trade of carrier had 
given him some practice. Looking from 
the loft across the road between the 
two holdings, he could see the Norcutt’s 
barn and yard. As he sewed on the new 
tongue-strap he glanced at the Norcutt’s 
door, hoping to see Cicely come out. He 
could see some one moving in the faint 
glow of the kitchen fire, which was the only 
light in the dim room. 

The long June light, helped by a bright 
moon, showed all things out of doors with 
strange clearness. The air was still and the 
village quiet. On such an evening at this 
season Shard Friern is the home of peace. 
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Between the hay harvest and the corn 
harvest there is a restful space when the 
stress of work is relaxed, when relations 
come visiting, when marriages take place, 
when debts are recovered, and, above all, 
when Mr. William Sheath, the big farmer 
at High Pelsbury, gives his Haysel dance, 
to which invitation is given in Pelsbury 
market by the crier on the day after Mr. 
Sheath has carried his hay. 

Though Sebastian is constructively in- 
vited he has not decided to go, for the 
sufficient reason that Cicely Norcutt has 
not decided. This disappointment may, 
he thinks, account for her keeping within 
doors this beautiful evening. He finished 
his work and gave a last look at the 
farmyard. For the moment he thought it 
was Cicely at the door. Then he recog- 
nised Phyllis Anscomb. She had brought 
a chair out and was sitting in the open 
light turning the leaves of a large book, one 
that Sebastian had given to Cicely, whose 
taste in literature was for the romantic. A 
chapman at Marpas had assured Sebastian 
that the works of Ariosto complete in one 
volume, with illustrations done on the spot, 
was the only chivalrous, picturesque, and 
romantic book worth possessing. 

Cicely, finding that the romance was 
some centuries too early for her, had given 
Phyllis leave to read it. Sebastian watched 
the girl’s grave face as she dwelt on her 
favourite pictures, and slowly turned the 
leaves in search of her favourite passages. 
He saw her lips move and her finger keep 
the place, as deep in thoughts of Brada- 
mante and Orlando she looked beyond the 
grey roofs into the shining western sky. 
Her pale hair, her girlish shape as she bent 
slightly over the book, and her rare, slow 
movements were in key with the still air 
and the sober light and the ancient houses. 

He watched, thinking of Cicely. Per- 
haps Phyllis knew where she was. He 
gave the mare her second pail of water, 
and left the stable. When he reached 
the yard Phyllis was not there, and the 
house was dark. He walked on till he 
came to the strip of turf at the side of 
his father’s house. Leaning against the 
fence, he tried on his piccolo a minuet 
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measure which had come to him on his 
round that afternoon. As usual, promise 
and performance were at odds. Try as 
he would the thing would not come 
right. He persevered, knowing Cicely’s 
fondness for new airs. Absorbed, he did 
not notice a patient listener. At last he 
looked up. 

“ How do you like that, Phyllis?” he 
said. 

“T don’t like tinkling tunes, Sebastian, 
and it sounds to me as if there should 
be more of it.” 

“Yes, it does tinkle—only a little, of 
course—only a person with a musical ear 
would catch the tinkle—I don’t know 
that I would call it a tinkle—though there’s 
a jigginess which there shouldn’t be in a 
minuet. If I could finish it I don’t think 
the jiggy bit would matter so much. Listen 
again, Phyllis,” said Sebastian, resuming 
the air with the same result. 

“If you were to bring that early bit in at 
the end—not exactly the same, but—I 
don’t know the music words—more full, 
and not so quick,” suggested Phyllis. 

Sebastian saw what she meant, and after 
two or three trials got very near to rendering 
her idea. 

“*Tis the right road, Phyllis. You must 
have a turn for music to ‘have seen that.” 

“Sometimes I’ve thought it, Sebastian. 
Only the Anscombs never were that way, 
and mother’s family, the Woods of Borough 
Heath, were much the same, except Grand- 
uncle Wood, who was choirman at Barstow 
St. Nicholas and a blithe singer on week- 
days,” said Phyllis, as one who speaks of a 
familiar matter. 

“T’ve heard of Mr. Wood, the singer. 
Father says people walked from Shard and 
all round to hear him. And Borough 
Heath’s nearly a day’s journey across the 
downs. You might have had a good strain 
of music if Oliver Wood ’d been your grand- 
father, Phyllis ; grand-uncle’s not the same 
thing.” 

“?’Twould make a difference,” she agreed. 
“ Cicely’s going to Mr. Bridge’s with eggs,” 
she continued, as if she were giving mere 
information. 

They went back, and from the gate they 






Phyllis stood watching Sebastian as he ran up the path. 
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saw Cicely’s light figure clear against the 
under-sky as she rested on the rise of the 
path across the fields. Phyllis stood at 
the gate watching Sebastian as he ran up 
the path; Cicely waited for him. Two 
figures were defined for a moment, they 
lessened, and suddenly went out of sight. 

“T wish,” said Phyllis, as she went in, 
“that I knew whether a girl could be 
musical through her grand-uncle.” 

With her unfailing sense in such matters 
Cicely had robed herself plainly this evening. 
Her soft grey dress and sober hat became 
their surroundings. Gracious and tender, 
she seemed to Sebastian particularly desir- 
able. They left the eggs at Mr. Bridge’s 
and returned by the lane leading into the 
Culworth road, and in this lane Cicely 
made a_ suggestion which astounded 
Sebastian. It was indefensible, hazardous, 
and perhaps criminal. There was but one 
thing in its favour, and that was irresistible: 
it was the way it had been proposed and 
supported. 

Never had Cicely been so winning. Into 
her pleadings she had put all the variety of 
her nature. The grace and charm of her 
dancing, the gaiety and persuasiveness of 
her speech, her alluring mockery and an 
infinity of resource had all been expressed 
and demonstrated as she urged the out- 
rageous proposition. To them was added 
a sweet reasonableness that heard patiently 
Sebastian’s objections and showed how 
slight a foundation they had. 

“Oh, Cicely, if I had not loved you I 
should not have listened,” he protested. 

“ Sebastian, do you love me ?” she said, 
bright in the moonlight. 

“T thought you knew, Ciccly.” 

“How could I know if you didn’t tell 
me?” There was mockery in look and 
words, and just that touch of sincerity— 
the finest form of mockery—which leaves 
a man fearful of crushing a tender heart. 
The next moment she leant on his arm, 
and spoke in tones as sweet and grave 
as the solemn night. In her white face 
her eyes were star-lit pools. 

She heard the halting, fluent, tender, 
bashful, bold, exultant, and timorous story 
of his love, and she listened. He became 
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convinced that he would kiss her. He 
faced the thrilling possibility with des- 
perate recklessness. He had kissed her, 
and she lay back in his arm like Columbine 
yielding to Harlequin. 

He spoke at her request. She would 
not talk of it, she dismissed it—broke 
from him—let him walk at her side and 
took his arm. She questioned him about 
his love, and he could not tell whether 
she was in earnest or mocking. Lightest 
laughter followed grave words. One mo- 
ment she pirouetted scornfully in the 
dust, the next her hair was pressed against 
his cheek. The Culworth road was the 
stage of a new scene. Sebastian did not 
remember walking along it. 

At home in his bedroom he remembered 
one thing chiefly. He had promised to 
lend Cicely the muslin dress from the port- 
manteau, and he had promised to drive her 
to the Haysel dance. The muslin dress 
did not belong to him, and his father 
would be furious if he found out that 
the mare had been used after her day’s 
work. 

Sebastian had engaged to risk his father’s 
anger, which took a violent form, and to 
risk also the vague penalties of using some- 
one else’s muslin dress. Horse and dress 
could not be separated. If he asked for 
the loan of the bay—which would be 
refused—there arose at once the question, 
How was Cicely able to go? Already she 
had in vain asked Mr. Norcutt to buy her a 
dress. 

Sebastian meant to keep his promise. 
Cicely had let him say that he loved her. 
Never till now had she permitted that. 
And she had been sweet and loving as well 
as brilliant and dazzling. If he had loved 
her before to-night, he was now more than 
ever under the spell of her beauty, of 
her charm, and of a fascination which 
troubled and attracted at the same time. 
He did not call it fascination; he knew 
only that she made him feel as he had 
never felt before. In the stress of that 
feeling he had grasped her and kissed 
her, and she had lain warm in his arms! 
At the thought of those moments his 
scruples vanished, and he resolved that 
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at all risks he would take her to Mr. 
Sheath’s. 

Sebastian told his father, who supposed 
that he would walk. He left home at an 
hour which bore out that assumption. Now 
on Haysel Day, the seniors assembled out- 
side the Woolpack to see the merry-makers 
set out and to cheer them with rustic 
compliment and rustic humour. After they 
had left, the older men had their own 
entertainment inside the ancient inn. 
Sebastian, lurking in the stable, had the 
mare harnessed, ready at a signal from 
Phyllis to be put in the cart. He awaited 
another signal from a boy retained to watch 
Mr. Gale and Mr. Norcutt. If either left 
the Woolpack the scout was to warn 
Sebastian. 

Time slipped on, Cicely did not come, 
Sebastian grew fearful. A chance whim of 
either father might spoil the scheme. At 
last Phyllis came out, and pointed to the 
orchard. A cloaked figure stepped among 
the trees. A moment, and the mare was 
in the shafts; a minute, and she was strapped 
and buckled. 

Carefully she was led across the field at 
the end of Mr. Norcutt’s garden, then on 
to the cart track in full view of the Wool- 
pack parlour windows. [erilovs moment! 
A man was standing at the middle window ; 
would he recognise and tell? It had to be 
chanced now! At the hedge Cicely was 
waiting. She climbed in, and Sebastian 
led the mare up the long rise to the 
Culworth Road. A trying and perilous 
time. Here a man walking could easily 
catch them up. Sebastian stepped to 
the cart, and spoke a word of en- 
couragement to Cicely, who, in a whisper, 
asked him not to talk. Her voice 
trembled, his sounded hollow. The 
thud of steps alarmed Sebastian. He 
looked back, and saw no one. Still, he 
heard the steps; close, quite close behind 
the cart. He waited and let it pass, 
and saw a farm horse steadily tramping 
after them. He whipped it off, and 
went back to the mare’s head. They 
were nearing a dangerous point, the 
crest of the hill, where the shape of the 
cart would stand out plainly to Mr. Gale, 
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unmistakably. A mere chance—he might 
not be looking—but if he were! Sebastian 
got in, startling Cicely. As they touched 
the rise, and though the mare was blown, 
he whipped her into a trot and quickly 
crossed the dangerous space. He rested 
the mare just short of the Culworth road. 
Soon afterwards they joined other vehicles 
going towards Pelsbury. 

“It’s all right now, Ciccly,” he said, 
turning to the silent figure by him. 

“ Mind my dress ; you'll crush it, Sebas,” 
replied Cicely, and for the rest of the 
journey she was rather chilling. Sebastian 
respected the dress, comforting himself 
with the thought that crushing would not 
matter after the dance. 

“Remember my dances, Cicely,” he 
whispered, as they drove up the broad path 
at Longdown Farm. 

“T shan’t forget, Sebes,” she said. 

While Cicely went to the tiring room, 
Sebastian saw Daisy comfortably housed, 
and having changed his boots for a pair of 
dancing shoes, he entered the grange, 
where the dancing took place. Cicely 
came up at the same time, and together 
they made their respects to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheath, who were receiving the company in 
a space shut off by trusses of hay. 

“Here’s to good yield, good keep, and 
luck to Longdown Farm,” said Sebastian, 
as Mr. Sheath shook hands with him. 

“And Marpas market prices,” said Cicely, 
completing the ancient greeting 

“ And here’s to the Haysel Lass,” said 
the youngest Sheath child. 

“That’s well chosen, Lucy,” cried Mr. 
Sheath ; and then with one accord the 
people shouted : 

“‘Haysel ! Haysel! and the Hay: el Lass !” 

The dance was stopped, and the guests 
crowded to the breast-high barrier to 
see the Haysel Lass and hear the Haysel 
song. 

Lucy Sheath, who is nine years old, and 
most proud, is set on a truss between her 
mother and father, and the men stand on 
Mr. Sheath’s side, and the women near 
handsome Mrs. Sheath. 

With a true step and graceful bearing 
Cicely came dancing from the further wall, 
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and the low hum of the Haysel rhythm 
goes with her and slowly fills the grange. 

Three times does Cicely advance, and 
twice does she retire, stepping backwards 
under searching eyes. ’Tis the test of the 
Haysel Lass, and as she bears it so is 
her fame. Tense and vibrant is the hum, 
seeming always about to burst in song, 
never bursting. Keen are the watchers, 
women who danced the Haysel years ago; 
men who married them, or wanted to; 
and keener still, the maidens not chosen. 
Step by step, figure to figure, curtsey and 
welcome have their immemorial sequence, 
and be sure the least blunder is being 
noted. 

Sebastian watches with secrct pride. 
He has no fears, but he longs to breathe 
the measure through the piccolo he lightly 
holds. Alas, it is forbidden! But Cicely 
is dancing her best. Firm and light and 
clean and airy like a cloud she moves, 
and slowly wins her critics round. The 
spotted muslin sweeps and fills and droops, 
and from the open bodice the pretty 
throat shows cream under frills of white. 
Sebastian shudders, remembering his 
crime. He stifles remorse by assuring 
himself that no one here can know the 
truth. 

Cicely advances for the last time, truly 
executes the final figure and, curtseying 
low before the haughty Lucy, speaks the 
words that have been spoken at Longdown 
Haysel since the Dutchman came to 
England :— 


“* May Haysel be blest 
As the one I love best, 
When next it do come, 
May all be at home. 

So let us sing, Haysel!”’ 


Then they sang: “Haysel! Haysel! 
Good Haysel to all.” It is a right long 
song, and the words Cicely has spoken are 
the burden. It is a joyous song though it 
is not all joy, for some of the care that 
goes with man’s labour has touched the 
simple words, and the ancient tune has a 
little sadness in it. But the last sound is 
of triumph and victory. It soars in high 
sweet tones to the dim roof and through 
the open hatches to the shorn fields and 


sloping downs, “ Haysel! Haysel! Good 
Haysel to all!” 

Cicely is much praised and complimented 
on her dancing and on her looks, and she 
is delighted. It is thought a great honour 
to be chosen Haysel Lass at Pelsbury. 
Every girl here knows the Lass’s dance, and 
most of them hoped to be chosen, though 
few would have pleased the critical elders 
as Cicely has done. She is compared with 
famous Haysels of old days. 

After Cicely, the most interesting person 
is Mr. Preston, the new head keeper at 
Culworth Place, a dignified bachelor nearer 
forty than thirty. 

He, too, compliments, and asks to be 
informed about the Haysel. 

“You know, Miss Norcutt, I hadn’t been 
here long last Haysel, and I didn’t come,” 
he explained. ‘I didn’t know what it was, 
and don’t now.” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you, Mr. Preston, I’m 
not clever enough,” said Cicely, caressing 
Lucy, who had come up. “Can you tell 
Mr. Preston, Lucy?” 

“Oh, yes, I can. A little girl has to 
choose, and mother says I was to,” said 
Lucy, quickly. “I was going to choose 
Rose Lannaway, but I wasn’t sure, and I 
nearly did choose Susan Bance. I’m glad 
I didn’t.” 

“You chose the best in the end, Miss 
Lucy,” said Preston, as Sebas claimed 
Cicely. 

Mr. Preston was not a dancer, and he 
and Cicely were not such a well-matched 
couple as Cicely and Sebastian, but they 
attracted more notice from the matrons and 
maidens. 

Such things are often misinterpreted. 
No one could know that Mr. Preston chose 
his seat at supper on purpose to be opposite 
Cicely, and to clink glasses when Mr. 
Sheath from the middle of the cross-tables 
spoke the familiar greeting : 

“Friends, I bid you welcome to Long- 
down Haysel this year and all the years.” 

“Glad are we to come—and to many 
more—let’s hope,” said all the men at 
once, stressing the last word of each 
phrase. That is the right response, and 
the right way to give it. 





Mr. Gale had rated the whip again. 
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All things come to an end, and in time 
the Longdown Haysel expired to the loyal 
strains of the Pelsbury band. 

Sebastian brought the cart round to the 
porch, where Cicely was waiting with Mr. 
and Mrs. Sheath and some of the guests. 
She bade them good-bye and kissed Mrs. 
Sheath and let Mr. Sheath kiss her, but 
chilled the young men with her grandest 
air as she shook hands with them. With 
Mr. Preston she was more friendly. Cicely 
had a manner for every occasion. Just as 
they were starting, Mrs. Sheath cried out, 
“‘Haysel’s luck, Cicely, before the year’s 
over!” which, of course, means that the 
Haysel Lass will marry before the next 
feast. So they drove off while the people 
laughed. 

Sebastian did not mean tc keep in the 
crowd of traps that would last up to 
Pelsbury cross-road. He knew every road 
and track about here, and without so much 
as a good-night, he turned the mare into 
the lane by Lannaway’s farm and struck 
the path that joins the Shard road half a 
mile further up. Cicely approved the 
action, for she had much to say, and she 
said it once at a great speed which jumbled 
facts and opinions together, and several 
times she said it with details, and each time 
there was new detail. 

It had been a great evening for her ; she 
had not expected to be chosen Haysel Lass, 
and all her pride and pleasure bubbled out 
in stream and jet. It was, “ Sebas, tell me 
truly, did I dance my best? Sebas, do you 
like me in this frock? Oliver Sheath said 
Susan Bance couldn’t compare with me. 
Did you have some perry? Mr. Sheath 
says it’s better than champagne.” 

Sebastian talked only when he was wanted 
to. He was quite happy looking at the 
vivid Cicely, who was pressed close to him 
by the arm round her waist. They rode in 
silence a little while, Sebas meditating a 
great resolve. 

“Cissie,” he whispered at last, “do you 
love me?” 

“ Dear Sebas, I love you very much,” she 
said, and took his kiss. She smiled in his 
loyal face and thought of his kindness, and 
that it would please him if he knew she 
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loved him. Truly she did love him, and if 
she did not mean as much as he did, there 
was no need to tell him that now. She 
listened to the boyish tones, and answered 
with her eyes mainly. But she felt they 
were failing her. 

“Go on, Sebas,” she Said, drowsily, “I 
like to hear you.” 

As he spoke he felt her grow heavier on 
his arm, and her head was quiet on his 
chest, and when he looked her hair shone 
in the moonlight, her lips were scarlet on a 
white face, and her breath came softly as 
she slept. 

Sebastian kept Daisy’s pace regular. A 
warm wind threw the smell of sweet hay 
across the road towards the Downs. Under 
the hood a loop of sky star-dusted swung 
with the motion of the cart. Slowly and 
evenly they went on through the silent 
hamlets, and by the dim pastures. A great 
serenity possessed Sebastian. An abound- 
ing vitality flowed through him. He felt 
strong with happiness. He had but one 
idea, that he must not wake Cicely. That 
was the one definite thing in a world 
that had grown strange and wonderful. 
Through the long drive that bit of reality 
persisted so that when he turned from the 
Culworth Road on to the field track behind 
Norcutt’s he did not think of leading Daisy 
down the hill. With his free hand he 
guided her truly, and some softly-spoken 
words restored her confidence. 

As the cart jolted lightly on the grass 
Cicely swayed from Sebastian one moment 
and dropped back the next. She woke 
when Daisy stopped. 

“ Are we home, Sebas? Oh, I was fast 
asleep. There’s Phyllis.” A slender figure 
came quickly through the orchard. 

“Mr. Norcutt didn’t come in till after I 
went upstairs,” she said, as Sebastian helped 
Cicely down. 

“Phyllis, you’ve not been to bed at all,” 
she exclaimed. 

“TI was afraid I should not hear you, 
so I sat by the window till you left 
the road, and I watched from the top 
of the orchard till I was sure it was 
Sebastian.” 


“Why me, Phyllis ?” he asked. 
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*“T could not see Cissie’s face,” said 


Phyllis. 
“Let’s go in, Phyllis,” said Cicely 
quickly. ‘Good-night, Sebas.” 


“Good-night,Cissie. Good-night, Phyllis; 
and get your sleep now,” said Sebastian, 
and the girls sped lightly up the orchard 
and into the house. Sebastian stabled the 
mare as quickly as he could, but when he 
got home he could not sleep for the rhythm 
of the Pelsbury band, which accompanied 
the dancing of a figure in spotted muslin. 
Gradually this figure became less distinct, 
and he woke from a crowded dream to find 
that he had slept longer than he meant to. 
But it was early for Sunday morning, and 
he should have time to groom the mare 
before his father was about. 

Nearly an hour afterwards Phyllis, seek- 
ing eggs, heard Mr. Gale shouting at 
Sebastian. She disliked all men who 
shouted, and she feared Mr. Gale. Duty 
and eggs lay beyond the stable-yard, and 
she had to pass the open gate. 

“T’ll learn you to take my mare out,” 
shouted Mr. Gale, whose back was towards 
Phyllis as she came up. 

“ Put that whip down,” said Sebastian. 

Phyllis saw the butt of a heavy whip 
descend on his hand, and the force of the 
blow made him step back. 

Mr. Gale had raised the whip again. It 
was caught from behind and wrenched 
from his grasp. It flew across the road, 
and Phyllis fronted him like St. Teresa in 
holy anger. 

“You cruel man, you'll kill him!” she 
cried, and looked at him through eyes 
that seemed to burn. “You ought to 
go to prison. Sebas, run away, do run 
away!” 

Sebastian came up very stern and reso- 
lute. ‘“That’s the last blow I'll take from 
you, father. Next time look out for your- 
self,” he said, standing over Mr. Gale and 
holding out a big fist. ‘“ See here, I’ll take 
the mare when I like, or I'll start for 
myself. You hear me, father ?” 


The old man looked at him, hesitated, 
and walked out of the yard. 

“Oh, Sebas, your hand,” cried Phyllis, 
raising it gently. 


“?Tis all of a mash,” 
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she said, and her face shrunk as if the pain 
were there. “Stay a bit, Sebas.” 

She ran into the stable and came back 
with an old girth, which she made into a 
sling. 

“Now you must go to Mr. Parkes. 
I come with you?” 

“ Thank you, Phyllis, I don’t think you’d 
better. I don’t want father locked up over 
this, so you’d best know nothing.” 

“He ought to be. He’s a cruel man,” 
she said. 

“That’s so, Phyllis; but I don’t want 
him sent to jail. You won’t tell, will you?” 
said Sebas, watching her long fingers 
straightening a fold of the girth. 

“?Tis not right,” she said. 

“Phyllis, I want you not to tell,” he 
urged. 

Her head was bent over his hand. The 
long plait of pale hair would have been like 
Cicely’s if it had shone. 

“ Very well, I promise; but it’s not right. 
Now, Sebas, go to Mr. Parkes,” she said, 
eagerly. 

“ All right, I'll go. Thank you, Phyllis, 
you’ve served me twice this morning,” said 
Sebastian, smiling. 

“Oh, go! please go,” she cried, and turned 
away. 

He came to the orchard when she was 
there with Cicely that afternoon. His 
hand was bandaged and lay in a proper 
sling. Cicely sympathised without indis- 
creet inquiries. 

“‘Cissie, there’s a letter from the owner 
of the portmanteau,” he said. “Can you 
give me the dress so as I can put it back?” 

“Qh, I can’t. It’s all crushed; it’ll have 
to be ironed,” she exclaimed. “And I 
can’t do it to-day while father’s about. 
But you could have it for your second 
journey to-morrow, would that do?” 

“Yes. I'll come for it after dinner,” he 
said. “Are you coming for a _ walk, 
Cissie ?” 

“I’m too tired, and besides you shouldn’t 
move about much with that hand. It’s 
bad to heat the blood,” said Cicely, who, 
he thought, seemed to avoid being alone 
with him. Soon after he went away to 
avoid answering Mr. Norcutt’s enquiries 
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about his hand. He risked heating his 
blood, and took a longish walk, and medi- 
tated on Cicely’s manner. Was she less 
friendly? He could not convince himself 
that she was. Cicely had always been way- 
ward, and most likely she would be kinder 
to-morrow. 

She was not at the house when he called 
the next day, but the dress was ready, and 
Phyllis helped him to pack it in the trunk. 
“Didn’t Cissie tell you where she was 
going?” he asked, having made the same 
inquiry in other forms already. 

“‘T didn’t know she was going anywhere, 
and I don’t know where she’s gone,” said 
Phyllis, helping him to put the trunk in the 
cart. 

Even the most scrupulous must some- 
times shelter in literal truth. Phyllis could 
not tell him that Cicely had gone driving 
with Mr. Preston and had left the dress 
unironed. Nor could she tell him who had 
ironed it. 

Indeed, it was a long time before any one 
heard that Mr. Preston was courting Cicely 
Norcutt, and Sebastian was one of the last 
to hear. 

He had a long talk with her in which he 
had meant to say many impressive things. 
Perhaps if he had said them it might have 
done some good. But he was too much in 
love to be cruel, and Cicely was too much 
dazzled by her prospects to be loyal. 
Sebastian was the kind of man to take 
that sort of thing to heart. He lost his 
boyishness, and astonished his father by 
his stern independence. The old man 
feared that he would enlist when Phyllis 
went to an aunt at Borough Heath after 
Cicely married. She had been the only 
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person he had cared to talk with, and 
though he was not a cheerful companion, 
she was always willing to walk with him. 

One memory Sebastian kept fresh—the 
memory of the night when Cicely slept 
on his arm for miles. At each Haysel 
he drove home by himself, keeping the 
same route, driving the same pace, and 
trotting Daisy down the hill behind Mr. 
Norcutt’s. Cicely was not at the Haysels, 
as Mr. Preston had been transferred to an 
estate in another county. 

On the third anniversary, Sebastian’s 
thoughts wandered. At Mr. Sheath’s he 
had spoken of Phyllis as a nice little girl, 
and had been reminded by the Shackleford 
miller that Phyllis Anscomb was a young 
woman of famous, though strange, looks, 
and that she had unaccountably refused 
good offers. 

““My missus says Phyllis ’d lost her 
heart afore she come to our part,” said the 
miller. ‘“ But then, my wife, as I tell her, 
could always see further into a millstone 
than the miller himself.” 

Sebastian had been talking to the miller 
about buying the Shackleford carrier’s 
business, which he could work on the off- 
days with a second horse. Phyllis and the 
carrier’s business got fixed together in his 
mind. Of course he should see Phyllis if 


he came to terms with the Shackleford 
man. 
Phyllis a grown woman! Why to be 


sure she was! ‘That talk about losing her 
heart must be Sebastian was not 
sure of the word. When he drew rein at 
the orchard he looked for a slender, girlish, 
figure moving among the trees. But that 


was three years ago. 















AGOT told us this tale in 
Door Club one night. We were 
sitting round the fire, talking of perfect 
love, and somebody asked him if he had 
ever thought of marrying. 

“Once,” said the comedian cheerfully. 

“Couldn’t you afford it?” His talent 
and the remains of his good looks were 
worth fifty pounds a week to him then, 
but there had been days—well, listen to 
Bagot ! 

“Tt wasn’t that I couldn’t afford it,” he 
said with a laugh; “actors never wait till 
they can afford it. I escaped in a curious 
way. What saved me was being such an 
artist. Fact! I was really smitten. If I 
hadn’t been an artist in spite of myself I 
should be shivering in the last train home 
to the suburbs now, instead of talking to 
you dear boys in an armchair, with a glass 
at my side. What? Oh, I'll tell you 
about it with pleasure. 

“Of course, you know I made my name 
as the ‘ Rev. Simon Tibbits’ in poor Pul- 
teney’s ‘Touch and Go.’ Some things a man 
doesn’t forget, and I remember how I felt 
when I settled for the part better than I 
remember yesterday. You see it was my 
first London engagement, and I had been 
trying to get one in London for sixteen 
years. Sixteen years I had been ‘on the 
road ’—and seen the amateurs with money 
sauntering on to the West End stage from 
their ’Varsity club! 

“My agent had told me to try my luck 
at the office over the theatre one morning 
in July, and when I went in there was 
nobody there but a young man who I 
guessed must be Pulteney. He was sitting 
at the table with a pencil in his hand, 
fiddling with a cardboard model of one of 
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the scenes, and looking as worried as if he 
had been Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

““* Have I the honour of speaking to 
Mr. Pulteney?’ said I. In those days I 
imagined authors were important persons. 

“ He flushed, and smiled—rather on the 
wrong side of his mouth, I thought: 
‘That’s my name.’ 

“**T was sent round to see you about the 
part of the clergyman in your farcical 
comedy, Mr. Pulteney,’ I said. I had 
really been sent to see the stage-manager, 
but soft soap is never wasted, and I was 
always a bit of a diplomatist. 

“He asked me to sit down, and we 
talked. He was smoking a cigarette, and 
I thought for a moment he was going to 
offer me one. I suppose it occurred to 
him that it wouldn’t be the right thing to 
ask an actor to smoke in the manager’s 
room, for he threw his own cigarette away. 
He was a gentleman, poor Pulteney, though 
he was a deuced bad dramatist. 

“The manager came bustling back soon, 
and began to hum and haw, but Pulteney 
put in a word that made it all right. I 
was told it was a capital part, and a big 
chance for me, and I skipped downstairs 
and out into the street, feeling as puffed-up 
as if I owned the Strand. Asa matter of 
fact, the salary wasn’t much—I had had 
better money in the provinces—but the 
thought of making a hit in the West End 
so excited me that I was nearly popping 
with pride. 

“Great Cumberland Place! wasn’t I sold 
when the part came. You've no idea how 
duffing it really was. I don’t mind saying 
that a good many jolly fine comedians 
would never have got a laugh in it. When 
I read the jokes I could have cried. It 
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wasn’t funny as the author wrote it, dear 
boys, believe me. I don’t want to brag of 
what I’ve done—I’m not a man who ‘gases’ 
about himself—but it was the ‘character’ 
J put into it that made that part ! 

“Well, the rehearsals weren’t beginning 
for three weeks, and I kept hoping I’d see 
how to do something with it before the first 
‘call.’ I spoke the lines one way, and I 
spoke the lines another way, and the more 
I studied the glummer I felt. I had my 
dinner at Exeter Hall several times, and 
listened to the people giving their orders ; 
it was cheap, and I thought I might hear 
the sort of tone I was trying to get hold of. 
But I didn’t. On the Sunday I went to 
three churches, and sat through three ser- 
mons. Honest Injun! And that was no 
use. Talk about an R.A.’s difficulty in 
finding the right model? I spent eight 
dusty days scouring London for a model 
for the ‘ Rev. Simon Tibbits’! 

“Then one afternoon I had come out of 
*Prosser’s Avenue.’ As it happened I 
wasn’t thinking ‘shop’; I wasn’t thinking 
about anything in particular ; and all of a 
sudden I heardavoice. A voice? I heard 
the voice. I heard the voice I needed for 
the part! 

“T jumped. My heart was in my throat. 
There, smiling up at a six-foot constable, 
was a little parson asking the way to Baker 
Street. He looked like an elderly cherub, 
with his pink cheeks, and his innocent, 
inquiring eyes. I held my breath in the 
hope he would go on talking, but the 
policeman had answered him, and he 
tripped along with merely a ‘Thank you.’ 
He tripped along with the oddest walk I 
have ever seen, and I dodged after him, 
never taking my gaze off his legs, and 
studying them all the way to Charing 
Cross. 

“ As I expected, he was going by ’bus. 
There was one just moving. Up went his 
umbrella, and the next moment I was on 
the step, too, intending to lure him into 
conversation as soon as I could, and master 
his voice as nicely as I was mastering his 
legs. 

“* Full inside,’ said the conductor, put- 
ting his dirty hand before my face. I 
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was so annoyed I could have punched 
his head. 

“Well, there was nothing for it but to go 
on top, and wait for some one to get out. 
Hang it, nobody did get out, and I saw no 
more of my little model till we reached 
Baker Street. I meant to let him walk a 
few yards, and then ask him to direct me 
to Lord’s, but there was a surprise for me; 
he tripped across the road into the station. 
‘Oho,’ I said to myself, ‘training it. So 
much the better. We're going to have a 
comfortable chat together, after all, you 
and I!’ 

“T kept as close to him when he took 
his ticket as if I’d designs on his watch, 
and I heard him say, ‘Third-class to 
Rickmansworth, if you please.’ This was 
rather awkward—I didn’t want to pay a 
long fare, and I didn’t know the line 
well; 7 had to book as far as Rickmans- 
worth, too. When we got round to the 
platform the train was there, and he hovered 
up and down for five minutes or more, 
looking for a seat to suit him. I began to 
think we’d both be left behind. Then just 
as they were slamming the doors, he made 
up his mind. In he went, and I after him, 
and—what do you think? We were both 
on the same side of the compartment, with 
a fat woman and a soldier between us! 

“Two passengers between us, I give you 
my word, and no room opposite. Not only 
I couldn’t talk to him—lI couldn’t even see 
him. Every time we drew into a station I 
prayed the compartment would thin a bit; 
I sat tense, watching the faces. Not a sign 
on them! You’ve heard of the American 
rustic who got so exasperated standing up 
in a crowded car, that at last he shouted, 
‘Say! ain’t none o’ you people got homes?’ 
That was how / felt.” 

Bagot’s imitation of the rustic was very 
good, and we signified our appreciation in 
the usual way. When the laugh was over, 
some one told the waiter we were thirsty, 
and the story-teller filled his pipe. 

“Well,” he resumed, puffing, “to cut a 
long journey short, we reached Rickmans- 
worth without my having had a glimpse of 
my gentleman. I was about desperate 
now. He hadn’t taken a dozen steps when 
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I overtook him, and asked if he would be 
kind enough to inform me whether any 
decent apartments were to be had in the 
village. It didn’t seem worth while to have 
had all this bother just to hear him speak 
again for ten seconds, and I was wishing 
myself back in my apartments in Kenning- 
ton. I said the first thing that came into 
my head. 

“Tt turned out to be the best question 
I could have put. 

“*T am a visitor myself,’ he said, beaming 
at me, ‘but I believe there are rooms to 
be had in Cornstalk Terrace. Yes, I am 
almost positive I noticed a card in a win- 
dow as I passed through this morning.’ 

“T stood simply lapping his voice up. 

“Ts it difficult for a stranger to find?’ 
I asked. 

«No, indeed,’ he said, ‘it is quite near. 
But I am going there; if you care to ac- 
company me——’ 

“*QOh, you’re too good!’ I exclaimed, 
and upon my word I could have hugged 
him ! 


“The road was a great deal nearer than I 
wanted it to be, for he was chirruping to me 
beautifully, and I hated to part from him. 
When we arrived I effervesced with grati- 
tude, and he hoped I'd find comfortable 
quarters ; and then I went straight back to 
the station—and heard I had about three 


hours to wait fora train! Pleasant? Rick- 
mansworth isn’t the sprightliest place I’ve 
ever spent three hours in either. I had 
some nourishment in the bar of the hotel 
across the way, and I examined the High 
Street. It wasn’t extensive. The barmaid 
had told me there was a park, so I started 
to discover it. I wasn’t keen on the park, 
you understand, but I thought it would be 
a nice quiet spot to rehearse in and see if 
I had caught the little cleric’s voice. As I 
was going along, past a row of villas, blest 
if I didn’t come across him again, standing 
at his gate. 

“ He supposed I had been hunting for 
lodgings all the time, so, of course, I had 
to keep the game up. He was a friendly 
old chap, and, honour bright, I felt sorry 
to think I was going to turn him into 
ridicule on the stage. Still he would never 
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know, and actors can’t be choosers. He 
went inside to ask his landlady if she could 
recommend any diggings to me, and a 
minute afterwards out he fluttered to say 
he had quite forgotten there would be a 
couple of rooms vacant in that very house 
next day. Scot! I had had no more idea 
of taking rooms than I had of taking the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, but it was too 
gigantic a chance to miss. I fixed the 
matter with the old woman there and then— 
and the next morning my model and I were 
living under the same roof ! Pass 
the matches, one of you fellows, my pipe 
is out. : 

“At the back of the house there were 
some lettuces and a clothes-prop that were 
called a ‘garden.’ My parlour was at the 
back, too ; and after dinner I saw the rector 
airing himself. By now I had learnt he 
was a rector. I lost no time in joining 
him, you may be sure—I wasn’t paying 
two rents to go to sleep on the sofa—and 
we discussed politics and public libraries. 
It was a bit heavy for me, but I didn’t 
worry much what he talked about so long 
as I could hear his dulcet tones. I ought 
to have said there was a bench against the 
clothes-prop ; so far as her means permitted, 
the old woman did things handsomely. 

‘There was a bench, and we sat down 
on it ; and while we were sitting there the 
door opened—and out into the sunshine 
there came a young and beautiful girl. 
She wore a white cotton frock, and there 
was no paint or powder on her face, and 
she had the kind of eyes that make you 
want to say your prayers and be good. 
I’m not going to gush—I’m holding myself 
in—but on my honour she was just the 
saintliest picture of English maidenhood 
ever seen in a poet’s dream! 

“** My daughter,’ said my model. 

“I was so staggered that I bowed like a 
super at a bob a night. 

“Yes, the old woman did things hand- 
somely—there was room for three on the 
bench. She sat by me, turning a back 
yard into paradise—I mean the girl, not 
the old woman—and I forgot to study her 
father for half an hour. I heard where his 
living was, and why they were taking a 
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holiday, and I stammered TAY me 
that I was an actor, and was ’ Ly 
afraid they’d be shocked. I 7 se Z/ Ue < la. 
was stupid to own it, though Bw PA a OS A 
it was all right, and they . Lae 
didn’t mind; but there was § ye CoN ea AM x 
something in that girl’s eyes | 
that forced the truth from 
you in spite of yourself. I 
had been going to say I was 
in the City, but the lie stuck. : ; bi 
“There’s some fine iM rood Oa a 
country round Rickmans- LOPLI EE SZ AD 
worth—‘ Ricky,’ the natives BRAC xz LE eA 
: : p O LT 
call it—and we used to ex- . 
plore, the three of us. We'd 
go to Chorley Wood, and to 
Chenies—what a good ‘back 
cloth’ Chenies would make ! 
By the end of the week we 
were together nearly all the 
day. They invited me into 
their room to supper, and 
after supper Marion would 
sing at a decrepit piano. 
The meals were quite plain, 
you know—sometimes we'd 
pick the green stuff in the 
garden ourselves—but, boys, 
the peace of that little vil- 
lage room in the lamplight! 
The minister and his child 
—the simple, God-fearing 
man, and that girl with her 
deep, grave eyes, and earnest 
voice. Their devotion to 
each other, the homeliness 
of it all! To me, a touring 
player, it was sweet, it was 
wonderful, to be welcomed 
in an atmosphere of home. 
“Tf the comedy had been 
put into rehearsal on the 
date arranged it would have 
been better for me. But it 
wasn’t—the rehearsals were 
postponed—and soon I was “7 bowed like a super at a bob a night.” 
thinking much more of 
Marion than of my part. I used to talk to talk of them to that girl. She took me out 
her of—well, of things I had never talked of myself. She raised me up. The foot- 
of to any one except my mother when I was __lights were forgotten. 
a kid. - Somehow I didn’t feel ashamed to “Oh, I had no right to think of her in 
Y—2 
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the way I did, of course! What could I 
hope for? There was a world between us, 
and I saw it. I told myself I had done all 
I came to do, and that I ought to go back 
to town at once; I told myself I was mad 
to stay there. But I knew I loved her. I 
loved her as I have never loved a woman 
since—and there were moments when I 
thought that she was fond of me.” 

Bagot, it was rapidly becoming evident 
to us, had forgotten that he prefaced the 
story by congratulating himself on not 
having married the girl. His voice 
trembled. We saw that, carried away by 
his own intensity as a narrator, he was 
beginning to believe he was a blighted 
being. But we looked sympathetic, and 
let him “ work it up.” 

“One day she owned she cared for me,” 
he continued, with a far-away air. “It 


was the day before they were going home, 
and we were talking of our ‘ friendship.’ 
Somehow I—I lost my head, and she was 
crying in my arms. 

“I asked her to marry me. 


I swore 
she should never repent it. She sat listening 
to me with her hands limp in her lap, and 
a look on her face that I shall see till I die. 
She was afraid—not of me, but that her 
father wouldn’t consent. They had no 
violent prejudice against the theatre, but 
she had never been to one in her life; for 
her to marry an actor seemed an impossible 
thing. 

“T went to him right off. I told him I 
worshipped her; I implored him to trust 
her to me. It was an awful shock to him; 
I don’t believe he had had a suspicion of 
the state of affairs—he reproached himself 
for letting it come about. But he was very 
gentle. He said he had hoped for a far 
different future for her, still that all he 
wanted was for his child to be happy ; he 
said he couldn’t stand in her way if he 
knew she was really sure of herself. In 
the end he promised she should marry me 
if she wanted to in three years’ time. 

“When I parted from her we considered 
we were engaged; and in the evening, 
after they left, I went to town. 

“T went to town, and there was a ‘call’ 
for the first rehearsal of ‘Touch and Go.’ I 
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had forgotten business, I had forgotten 
everything but Marion. That ‘call’ para- 
lysed me. 1 saw what I had done, I 
realised the situation. The girl I was to 
marry reverenced her father—and I meant 
to burlesque him on the stage! 

“T couldn’t doit, I wouldn’t! Flow could 
I think of it now? It wasn’t that I feared 
their finding it out—as I tell you, they 
weren’t playgoers, and their home was a 
good way off besides—it was the heartless- 
ness of the thing that frightened me. To 
‘make myself up’ as Aer father? To speak 
the bland, hypocritical lines of the part in 
her father’s voice, to mimic him, to turn 
him into ridicule to amuse a crowd. I say 
how could I do it? 

“ All the same it was precious difficult 
to avoid, for I had studied him so long. 
But I went to the show the first day and 
rehearsed as I had expected to rehearse 
before I met him. Perhaps not so well; it 
was a strain of to be like him after all my 
study, and it made me tame and stiff. I 
rehearsed so the first day, and for three 
or four days, and presently I began to 
notice that the Management was a bit un- 
happy, and that Pulteney nearly twisted 
his moustache out during my scenes. If 
an author has written a bad part, trust him 
to blame the actor! He buttonholed me 
at last, and begged me to ‘put a little more 
“ character” into it.’ And I tried to: but 
I knew it was a failure, for I could only see 
one ‘character’ all the time—and that 
one I wouldn’t touch. 

‘When I was in the stalls once, he and 
the manager sat down and put their heads 
together. It was dark in front, and they 
hadn’t seen me as they came round. I 
heard them say something about ‘ A pity 
they hadn’t a West End actor for the part.’ 
I knew they were talking of my part, and 
it got my dander up; I knew I could act 
any of that hoity-toity West End Company 
off the stage ; I knew I had only to ‘let 
myself go.’ 

“When I went ‘on’ again I determined 
I’d show ’em what I could do ; I determined 
I’d show ’em they had a better comedian 
than any forty-pound-a-weeker. I sent 
them into fits; ‘Hallo!’ they said. The 
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women in the wings stopped talking about 
their dresses to watch me. The highly- 
connected amateurs from Oxford and 
Cambridge began to give at the knees, and 
I could hear the leading-man’s heart drop 
on to the boards; the actor from the 
provinces was wiping them out! That 
rehearsal was the sweetest triumph of my 
life. 

“‘She’d never know—she’d never know ! 
I kept telling myself she couldn’t hear of 
it. By the time the wig that I ordered 
was tried on I felt as sure of success as I 
was of my lines. I was soaked in the part. 
I wasn’t acting the little rector—by George, 
I was the little rector, trip, face, and 
chirrup. And the first night came, and I 
was to play in London at last! 

‘““'They told me the house was crammed. 
All the swell critics were there, all the 
fashionable first-nighters. I was so nervous 
that the wig-paste shook in my hands when 
I ‘made-up,’ but I was ready much too 
soon. 

“T went downstairs and waited. The 
doorkeeper gave meanote. Ofall the——! 
It was from Marion. A friend had brought 
her up to see me, and she was in the 
theatre. I was stunned, I thought I was 
going to fall. You know—every man in 
this room knows—that for an actor to re- 
model his performance at the last minute 
would be a miracle. I couldn’t do it, it 
wasn’t in my power, but even then I thought 
I’dtry! I said I must try, though it would 
ruin me! And I heard my cue. 

“My first lines ‘went’ for nothing. I 
floundered—the audience were ice; I 
saw the people on the stage looking at me 
aghast. Then suddenly I got a laugh: a 
gesture, an intonation, something I had 
been trying to hold back, had escaped me. 
The laugh went to my head—I made them 
laugh again! I said I’d explain to Marion— 
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that she’d understand, that she’d forgive 
me—and even while I said it, my other 
self, the ‘self’ that wasn’t acting, knew it 
was a lie, and I was losing her. 

“T couldn’t help it—the laughter made 
me drunk. I did it all! I knew the dis- 
gust she must be feeling, but the audience 
were roaring at me now; I felt the shame 
that she was suffering with my own heart, 
but the artist in me swept me on. The 
manager panted at me in the wings : ‘You’re 
great—you’re immense. Gad! you’re making 
the hit of the piece!’ The stalls were in 
convulsions, the gallery had got my name. 
‘ Bagot!’ they were shouting—after each act, 
‘Bagot!’ Pulteney rushed to me with 
blessings at theend. The house thundered 
for me. It was London! I knew that I 
was ‘made’; but across the flare of 
grinning faces I seemed to see the Angel 
I had lost, and the horror in her eyes.” 

Bagot bowed his head: his pipe had 
fallen, tears dripped down his cheeks. By 
this time he was quite sure he had been 
mourning for her ever since beside a lonely 
hearth. 

“She wrote to me next day, breaking it 
off,” he groaned. ‘She wouldn’t listen to 
reason ; she said it might be ‘art,’ but it 
wasn’t love.” 

“Did you ever see her afterwards?” we 
asked. 

“Once,” he said, “years later. She 
married some county chap, with an estate 
and all that. I saw her driving with her 
little boy. She looked very happy I 
thought. Women soon forget.” After a 
pause he added bitterly: “If one of you 
fellows” —he glanced at me—‘“cares to 
write the true tragedy of a man’s life, there 
it iss You might call it ‘The Price of 
Success.’ ” 


But we all thought a more appropriate 
title would be the one that I have used. 
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By ROSE K. WEEKES 


" [)° you think there’s any chance we 
shall see the Golden Horn this 
side Christmas, Smith?” 

“Can’t say.” 

“Yet you told me to count on her in 
October! How elastic are a sailor’s state- 
ments !” 

“When they depend on sea and wind, 
my girl, they’re as elastic as wind and sea.” 

“An aphorism!” exclaimed Mrs. Charles- 
worth. ‘My dear Smith, why waste such 
pearls of wisdom before me?” 

Charlesworth looked up from the gun 
he was cleaning. 

“You'd better go and lie down, Annie ; 
this heat’s been too much for you. I guess 
you’ve got a touch of fever.” 

“When I fail to appreciate your charming 
arrangements, I’ve noticed that you always 
ascribe it to fever.” 

The big man made no answer. 

*“Why do you waste time over that gun? 
There’s nothing to shoot except me.” 

Again Charlesworth looked up. 

“You go and lie down, Annie.” 

Annie burst out laughing, and curtseyed 
to him. “Id better obey, or I shall pay 
for it, I suppose. Not that I should care, 
except that I don’t want to be buried in this 
hateful island. Oh, how I loathe the place!” 
She turned and went into the house. 

The lagoon spread out its pavement of 
blue crystal, ringed by snowy sands and 
delicate palms; a spot of sunshine 
quivered upon it like a golden jewel, 
scintillating with unbearable intensity. 
Beyond the shadowy circle of the atoll 
the surges of the Pacific beat eternally 
upon the reef; the air hummed with their 
continuous thunder. Zden Jsland, the 
name ran in the chart, and it was in 
truth a paradise. The house was a good 
one, coral built, cool, roomy, and well 
cared for, with wide verandahs; and the 
man sitting in the shade looked the suc- 
cessful trader. He was dressed in white, 
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his clothes were well cut, and the Win- 
chester which he had left half cleaned was 
of the best pattern. 

Presently a girl, comely as a bronze 
statue, came out and began to lay the 
table, and to her Charlesworth addressed 
a few words in the native. But she shook 
her head. ‘Me no savvy; missis he go 
way,” she said, pointing down among the 
palms. Charlesworth got up with a heavy 
sigh and followed her indication. A hun- 
dred yards in there was a clearing; thirty 
or forty small oval mounds showed to 
what use it was dedicated. Most of these 
mounds were newly made; one among them 
was singled out by a cross of coral. Annie 
Charlesworth was standing by this, hanging 
round its arms a wreath of scarlet flowers. 

Lightly though her husband stepped, she 
heard him, and turned round in anger. 
“Am I never to have any peace? Why 
are you always spying upon me?” 

Charlesworth came close and dropped 
a hand on her shoulder: “ See here, Annie, 
my girl,” he said, ‘can’t you make out to 
take this differently? She belonged to us 
both ; it was my loss as well as yours.” 

“Yes; and you killed her. I told you 
they had small-pox at Samoa. I told you 
I was afraid for her; but you never will 
listen to a woman’s opinion, and you had 
your way, as you always do, and now you 
expect me to forgive and forget. TI’ll for- 
give when I forget, Smith Charlesworth ; 
not till then.” 

“You're a bit unreasonable,” Smith said 
gravely. “There was no call to suppose 
the small-pox would show up here. If I’d 
acted on your presentiments, and taken you 
home last fall, it would have meant a dead 
loss of five thousand dollars. If it was to 
do over again I couldn’t do other than the 
way I did.” 

“TI see; you value your child’s life at five 
thousand dollars?” 

“You know I didn’t 
Annie——” 

“Well?” 


mean _ that. 
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“Tt’s five years to-morrow since our 
wedding-day.” 

“ And it was four years yesterday since 
Nan was born.” 

“We might have other children.” 

“T don’t want any.” 

“You used to be fond of me.’ 

“ Strange, isn’t it, to think of that now?” 

“ You threw over a sight of other chaps 
in England to take me.” 

“Very ill-advised in me; 
You were saying?” 

Charlesworth took her by the shoulders, 
letting her feel his strength without using it 
upon her. 

“ Look here, Annie,” he said in measured 
tones, “I’m not going to stand this sort of 
thing any longer. You wouldn’t act the 
way you’re doing if you were in your senses. 
I’m going to have my own wife in my own 
house, so you'll just have to put up with 


” 


I know it. 


me. 

“Very well, and I'll hang myself on a 
palm-tree, the way the natives do. Faauma’ll 
tell me how they manage it.” 


“Oh, Annie, Annie!” said Charlesworth, 
and he dropped his hands abruptly and 
left her. 

Annie slipped down on her knees, clasp- 
ing the cross in her arms. She pressed her 
face against the rough coral; her attitude 
was that of one crucified. 

The men were fishing out in the lagoon, 
whipping the blue crystal into pearly foam ; 
in every boatload of wet and shining shells 
Charlesworth could pick out half-a-dozen 
which would contain pearls worth from 
twenty to seventy pounds a piece. Ten 
thousand pounds’ worth had gone to Auck- 
land in the schooner, so long overdue; yet 
for her probable loss Charlesworth cared 
not at all, except because he might have 
sent Annie home in her. . He and his wife 
had been more deeply in love than is 
common; the progress of years had not 
disenchanted them; the isle had been 
their Eden — until the sickness came. 
Thirty souls died out of fifty on the island. 
Charlesworth and Annie were doctor and 
nurse. The child was one of the last who 
took it, Annie herself was the last of all. 
She was not long ill, she had not a mark 
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upon her, but when the sickness left her 
she was a different woman. And since the 
Golden Horn came not, Charlesworth saw 
no prospect of escape. 

But towards evening one of the native 
boys came running to tell him a piece of 
news which opened fresh avenues. A brig 
was in sight, bearing up for the island. 
Charlesworth studied her through the glass. 
She was a square-rigger with British lines, 
and as she approached he read her name, 
picked out in gold lettering on her black 
hull, the Sarnia. Sunset was the hour of 
high tide ; the Sarnia came in with the 
flood, fled through the narrow opening into 
the lagoon, and there floated, troubling the 
blue waters, mirroring in them her white 
wings, her fine symmetrical lines. A boat 
was lowered ; Charlesworth went down to 
the landing-stage to meet the new-comers. 

There was but one white man in the 
boat, a slenderly-made, dark, handsome, 
melancholic fellow, immaculate in pith 
helmet, and white shirt and tie, and yellow 
boots, who lolled back in his seat with an 
air native to the Old Country. He raised 
his hat with calm formality, and Charles- 
worth followed suit. 

“You the captain of this vessel?” the 
American began. 

“T’ve that honour. 
Carteret.” 

“ English, I take it? Your craft wasn’t 
built west of the Atlantic.” 

“Yes, you're right, I’m English. Had 
to run in here because our water’s gone 
rotten. You've a snug berth here ?” 

“Pretty fair,” Charlesworth admitted. 

He gave a quick glance over the lagoon. 
“Pearls, aren’t there?” Charlesworth 
nodded. “I thought as much. Still, even 
if one does go home empty-handed, there’s 
always this incomparable air and scenery to 
pay for the labours of the voyage.” 

““T guess I shouldn’t care to fill up on 
air and scenery,” observed Charlesworth. 

De Carteret laughed. ‘ That’s where the 
artistic temperament comes in : if you can’t 
get what you like, you must like what you 
get. Jove! what a picture your house 
would make, with that scarlet hibiscus in 
the foreground! I hope you'll not take it 
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amiss if I sketch this garden of Eden? 
No flaming cherubim, eh? ” 

“‘ Are you running this trading racket on 
your own?” enquired Charlesworth, gravely 
inspecting him. He had not before en- 
countered the free-and-easy type of 
humanity, and the stranger’s frivolous 
references to his trade struck him almost 
as profane. 

“My faith, no! Im working it for 
Levisons’ at ’Frisco. You're thinking I’m 
too casual to do much with it?” 

“Well, you are pretty casual; but you 
may be a good sailor.” 

“T can sail a ship with any man afloat. 
3ut for the rest you’re right. I’m too easy 
with the men. Had a mutiny already: 
we got it under, but it was touch-and-go. 
The mate I got, truculent bully that 
he was, he could manage them right 
enough ; but one simply couldn’t stand his 
nagging and bullying of them, so I got rid 
of him. After all, one can only get killed 
once, and it’s better to live pleasantly than 
to live long, don’t you know ?” 

As they stepped into the shade of the 
house, Annie came out of the cool, dark 
hall. She was wearing a white summer 
dress and a large white hat, under which 
her black hair was knotted low on the nape 
of her neck in coils as thick as rope and 
glossy as a rook’s wing. She had gone out 
so little of late that the sunburn was 
bleached off her skin, and her great black 
eyes looked sombrely forth from a colour- 
less face, shadowed by tragedy. She was 
looking at the brig from under her hand, 
and stood so for a moment like a statue ; 
then turned and saw de Carteret, and 
simultaneously an exclamation broke from 
both. 

“* My dear girl, is it really you?” 

“ Oh, how glad I am, Alexis !” 

They stood holding each other’s hands, 
smiling like two children ; then de Carteret 
bent forward and kissed her on either 
cheek. It was done so simply that no one 
could resent it; but Annie drew back a 
little, and a shadow fell over her face. 


“My dear girl, what in the name of, 


wonder are you doing out here?” 
“We've been out for five years—trading, 
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of course. 
husband.” 

““You’ve got married ! 
wait for me?” 

“Be very sure I would have if I’d 
known.” 

“I ought to apologise, Mr. Charles- 
worth,” said de Carteret with airy grace. 
“‘ Miss Lessingham and I have been cousins 
from childhood, and I consider I have a 
prior claim upon her; she was engaged to 
me before ever she heard of you.” 

“Till we were seventeen, wasn’t it?” said 
Annie. 

“IT was, you weren’t ; come, you aren’t 
thirty-four yet !” 

“Tt was the happiest time of my life,” 
Annie declared. 

‘So it was of mine. 
ful thrashings !” 

Charlesworth knew that every word which 
Annie spoke was aimed at him, and he 
could not help suffering. They had dinner 
together in the cool, shaded parlour: 
stewed chicken, fried bananas, soda-scones, 
pineapple in claret, coffee, all of Annie’s 
cookery. For Faauma, though she waited 
in exemplary fashion, was not to be trusted 
with a frying-pan. Ard as the meal went 
on, Annie forgot to point her speeches at 
her husband. ‘They were talking over days. 
when Annie was a pupil at the Jersey Ladies” 
College and de Carteret was also at school 
in St. Helier’s ; of the private letters which 
passed between them and the public tragedy 
which followed. They passed on to Girton 
and Cambridge, and to de Carteret’s very 
successful début in literature, a début which 
was never followed up, in the midst of which 
Charlesworth got up and wandered out un- 
noticed, and took refuge among the palms. 

He was thinking of the future. He had. 
meant to ask de Carteret to take his wife to: 
Samoa, whence she could ship to San 
Francisco; he hardly dared to ask that 
now. There are certain tones and looks 
which cannot be misunderstood, and he 
could see that de Carteret was already half 
in love with his wife. Charlesworth mis- 
trusted the artistic temperament, which 
generally connotes in its possessor am 
artistic vagueness regarding the Tem 
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Commandments, with a specially tender haze 

over the Seventh. Moreover, he knew that 
in Annie’s present mood she would be eager 
to do a wrong thing simply because it was 
wrong. He did not see his way to explain- 
ing this to Annie; yet to keep her a 
prisoner without explanation would savour 
of the methods of the Great Bashaw. He 
could not tell what to do. 

In his meditations he had wandered near 
the cemetery, and suddenly found himself 
within earshot of voices, coming towards 
him from the house. Cursing the sweet 
night and the alluring moon, he stepped 
back into the bush to-let them pass. 
Annie came down the path with de Carte- 
ret ; he was holding her hand between his, 
and talking earnestly. 

“Of course I heard of your marriage ; 
why else did you suppose I threw up the 
writing and came out to the South Seas, 
except to get away from the thought of you? 
But I wasn’t going to inform him of that 
fact. How could you be so blind? I’ve 
never thought of any woman but you!” 

““T never saw it—I never dreamed of 
it!” 

“No; you were among your ’ologies 
and I among my elegies. But it’s the 
truth, though I never should have told 
you if I hadn’t come here and found 
things as they are. For it gives me cer- 
tain rights. I want you to be happy, 
Annie. Darling, promise me you'll do it.” 

“T can’t—I can’t! It would be treach- 
ery to Nan!” 

“Sheer nonsense, dear girl. Absolute 
nonsense. Poor little innocent soul! Are 
you going to let it burden you with life- 
long misery for the sake of the imaginary 
duty which you owe to its manes?” 

Anne stood nervously touching the little 
cross. 

“For it is misery, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Annie nodded. 

“My darling, give up this crazy notion of 
duty. Give it up because I love you. 
Promise me that to-morrow: , 

“Tf either of you stirs,” said the voice of 
Charlesworth from behind them, “by God, 
you shall have a bullet through your head !” 
De Carteret bit his lip, made a little 
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grimace, and stood immobile. Annie also 
was for the moment arrested ; she looked 
up strangely at de Carteret, turned round, 
and walked fearlessly to her husband, 
putting out her hands. 

‘Smith sahib—take me back,” she said. 

Charlesworth let fall the Winchester and 
took her in his arms, saying never a word. 

So the serpent went hurriedly away from 
Eden Island with the morning’s tide, with- 
out waiting to say good-bye. And the two 
who were left, having buried the hatchet, 
did not dig it up again in discussions ; they 
never spoke of him again. But three years 
later an incident happened which makes a 
curious little pendant to this tale, and is 
perhaps worth relating. 

“Pick up that kid, Annie, before he’s 
sick ; he’s been filling up on pineapple for 
half-an-hour. And just listen to this.” 

‘“What’s the matter?” said Annie, con- 
tinuing to slice fruit for jelly in placid in- 
difference to her son’s misdeeds. 

Charlesworth read out : 

“On the r1th instant, at Pasadena, 
Alexis de Carteret, late of St. Peter Port, 
Guernsey, England, aged 37.” 

“That’s that scamp of a cousin of yours, 
I reckon,” he said, folding up the paper 
and hauling his son on his knees. 

Annie’s hands were for the moment 
arrested. ‘Why do you call him ascamp?” 
she said at last. 

“Well, my girl, if you put it to yourself, 
I think you'll allow he played it pretty low 
down on me—and you.” 

“* Always put yourself first ; that’s right,” 
Annie retorted promptly. “When do you 
mean?” 

“ That time in the cemetery.” 

There was another pause. 

“Smith, I hate resurrecting unpleasant- 
ness as much as you do, but I must have 
this explained. What did you think he was 
asking me to do?” 

“ Run away with him.” 

“Now I understand why you took the 
Winchester to us!” said Annie. 

“ Why, what was he after, then?” 

Annie came round and bestowed a kiss 
on his hair. “Smith sahib, he was just 
entreating me to make it up with you.” 





CHAPTER XXV 
A TURKISH HELL 


IS Majesty the Sultan, to whom 1 
hurried on leaving the doctor, ex- 
pressed the warmest satisfaction at the 
report which I was able to make to him 
and, naturally enough, was_ especially 
interested at the news of Maraboukh 
Pasha’s death. But I think he was dis- 
appointed that the Pasha had anticipated 
punishment at the hands of the State. 

He questioned me with much ingenuity 
as to what I knew of the plot and the men 
in it, but having: no liking for the part of 
public informer I gave him to understand 
that my knowledge was limited to what I 
had heard from Maraboukh’s own lips, 
and I professed complete ignorance of 
all names; adding that, as Maraboukh’s 
house was in the hands of the Zaptiehs, 
they no doubt would make use of their 
opportunities. 

He was profoundly moved by the news 
of Grant’s condition and that he had 
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knowingly gone to his death in order to 
save his Majesty’s life. The drift of his 
questions showed me that he looked upon 
the act as a signal proof of Grant’s devotion 
to him personally ; and I did not think it 
necessary to undeceive him. 

‘He has served me more faithfully than 
those sons of my own faith whom I have 
loaded with favours. It is wonderful,” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ His death will be a personal 
disaster for me; his enemies are my 
enemies, and shall feel the weight of my 
anger. If I cannot save, I can at least 
avenge him. You will tell him this.” 

“It would be no comfort to him, your 
Majesty. His mind is too great to harbour 
thoughts of any violence or love of revenge.” 

“He is a great man for a Christian,” 
said the Sultan, with a characteristic re- 
servation. : 

“Could he but have lived, your Majesty’s 
country and subjects would have had no 
greater benefactor.” 

He paused a second to think, and then 
shook his head slowly. 

“Tt was not to be. We are the children 
of Allah! His ways are ways of inscrut- 
able mystery, and we can but walk them 
blindfold and work out our fate in faith. 
Allah alone is great and knows. This 
was not to be.” His tone was one of 
intense reverence and solemnity. And 
in that mood of reverent fatalism and 
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acquiescent submission to the will of the 
Supreme Power which Easterns can always 
show in the misfortunes of others, and 
sometimes in their own, I bowed myself 
out of the august presence. 

At the White House I found the leader 
of the troops, waiting with a report of his 
search for Abdullah Bey; and the news 
was barren. He had not found the man 
himself, nor any trace that Enid had been 
in his house. I had not permitted myself 
to hope much from the search, but I was 
nevertheless keenly disappointed. 

There now seemed but one thing to do— 
to find Stephani and ascertain what he 
knew and how far it would help me. I had 
no knowledge whatever on which to work ; 
I could not hazard a guess where to look 
for her with any prospect of success; and 
precious hours were slipping away, every 
one of which might be fraught with peril to 
her. 

Even the search for Stephani must 
occupy many hours, and might take days, 
as any one will understand who has any 
knowledge of the system of prison manage- 
ment in Turkey. Some day the terrible 
truth about those hells of darkness and 
cruelty will be told in full, and the infamies 
practised in them will make the world 
stand aghast in horror. 

I did not know where to look for 
Stephani, nor by what process he had been 
imprisoned, nor by whose order, nor even 
under what name. I knew it was no un- 
common thing when a man of influence 
and power, such as Maraboukh, wished to 
be rid of some poor wretch who had given 
offence, to consign him to the governor of 
one of the prisons (some friend, dependent, 
or tool of the great man) without a shadow 
of legal formality; and when once the 
gates had closed on such a prisoner they 
never opened again for him. The “ dis- 
cipline” of the prison was slower in 
operation than an execution under a 
capital sentence, but not one whit less 
sure. 

It was probable enough that Maraboukh 
would have had more than one pliant 
gaoler in his power or pay, probably thick 
in the plot, and ready to receive without 
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question any prisoners whom the powerful 
Pasha might despatch to him. 

Feeling that I had better apply in the 
first instance to the official centre, I drove 
to the Ministry of Police in Stamboul and, 
producing the Sultan’s authority, described 
Stephani, and asked to which prison he 
had been sent. The official whom I saw 
was polite, courteous, greatly impressed by 
the sight of Abdul Hamid’s signature and 
seal, and listened to me with Oriental 
patience. But he was, or appeared, utterly 
sceptical of my statement. 

“Your Excellency has been entirely 
misled. No man is ever imprisoned in 
our country except under due legal forms. 
Count Stephani is well known to us, and 
if he were under restraint anywhere in the 
Empire we should certainly know the facts. 
It could not be done otherwise.” 

“But Iam certain he is in one of the 
prisons,” I insisted. 

“T assure your Excellency that is an 
impossibility. But whatever you wish us to 
du, we will do at once; although I must 
warn you to prepare for a disappointment. 
Our system is the most thorough in all the 
world. The Count Stephani may have 
disappeared from the capital; but he has 
probably deemed it discreet to leave, in 
view of the trouble that is impending for 
many. Iam convinced, however, you will 
not find him in any Turkish prison.” 

“Have you never heard of any men 
being consigned to some of the governors. 
of the gaols without legal formality ? ” 

“Twenty years ago that was possible: 
indeed, there were one or two apparent 
cases. But our August Master has now 
made that impossible. It could not happen, 
you will perceive at once, because of our 
perfect system. We cause reports to be 
made to the Ministry regularly from all 
prisons, showing all prisoners then under 
restraint. Permit me to show you,” and 
he laid before me a number of such reports, 
smiling the while with an air of polite 
tolerance for my ignorance. 

“ But there may be any number of cases 
omitted from here,” I objected. 

“What does your Excellency wish us to 
do?” he asked, as though it were useless. 
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to argue further with any one who could 
even suggest such an impossibility. 

I agreed as to the uselessness of further 
discussion, and told him my wishes. 

“‘T desire to have a list ofall the prisons, 
and the names of the governors of each.” 

“Tt shall be prepared and forwarded to 
your Excellency.” 

“Pardon me, I require it at once, and 
will wait for it now,” and he gave the 
necessary instructions in my _ hearing. 
“Next I wish you to communicate with 
all these governors, by telegraph where 
possible, giving name and full description 
of Count Stephani, and saying that his 
Majesty demands to know instantly whether 
he is in the prison.” 

As I had made him understand that I 
was in a hurry and meant him to be, he 
drafted a message there and then and 
submitted it to me for approval; his air 
being all the time that of one who is in- 
dulging the useless whim of a person in 
authority with a fad. 

“Lastly, I wish to have the services of 
one of your oldest and most skilled agents 
in the work of secret investigation.” I 
meant his best spy, of course; but the 
use of the word would only have pro- 
voked more purposeless disavowals and 
discussions. 

When the spy, whose name was Kultuk 
Said (Little Said), had been brought in, 
and the list of the prison governors handed 
to me, I asked that all replies from the 
prisons should be sent to the White House 
and left. 

There is, of course, only one rapid and 
effective appeal to a Turk of the lower 
official order, and that is through his 
pocket and his interests. I lost no time, 
therefore, in dealing so with Little Said. 

“‘ T want your best wits in this business, 
Said,” I began ; “and if you serve me well I 
will pay you handsomely and recommend 
you to his Majesty for promotion.” I spoke 
as impressively as I could. “I am engaged 
on a secret enquiry for his Majesty him- 
self, and he takes a close personal interest 
in my being successful. It is a matter of 
the greatest urgency to him.” 

“Your Excellency can depend upon his 
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servant,” he replied, his little ferrety eyes 
gleaming with anticipation of good things. 
They did not gleam in vain, for I gave him 
at once a handsome backsheesh, and as he 
put the gold coins in his pocket, he gave 
me to understand that his heart was 
already in the work. I could see that his 
greed was, and I took the rest for granted. 

“A much heavier reward in money will 
be yours if we are successful and, as I told 
you, certain promotion.” I gave him then 
the list of the prison governors, and added: 
“The question you have first to answer is, 
which of these men was a friend of Mara- 
boukh Pasha, and to which of them would 
he be most likely to send a man who had 
to be kept in safe concealment ?” 

He looked up from the paper which he 
had already begun to read, and shot a 
sharp questioning suspicious glance at me. 

“T assure your Excellency—” he began, 
when I cut him short. 

“Stop a moment, Said. If you are only 
going to repeat the official story I have 
already heard at the Ministry, give me back 
that money, drop your hopes of promotion 
now and for all time, and I'll get another 
man to do this secret work for his Majesty. 
I shall, moreover, report to the Sultan my 
opinion of your official staunchness and— 
your actual uselessness for this work. You 
can take your choice”; and I checked the 
carriage as if to return to the Ministry of 
Police. 

He sat hunched up in thought for a 
minute ; and his hand stole into his pocket 
where he fingered the gold lovingly. 

“Whatever you do and all that you tell 
me will be for my ear alone, Said,” I added, 
guessing he might think his fidelity to the 
official version was being tested. “But if 
you won’t tell me the truth you are no use 
to me.” 

Still he hesitated, and I saw the hand 
which held the gold come slowly out of his 
pocket, as if he had been drawing drops of 
blood from his veins. 

“ Read this,” I said, and showed him the 
Sultan’s authority. 

He read it with wide eyes, and then gave 
a deep, deep sigh of relief as he thrust the 
gold back again. He was mine. 
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“Your Excellency’s words are as the 
words of the Koran to Said.” 

“Good,” I exclaimed. ‘ Now read that 
list for the purpose which I see you under- 
stand. I perceive you are a faithful servant 
of our August Master, Said,” and I gave him 
a couple more gold liras to whet his zeal. 
To my surprise he marked off no less than 
six names on the list, with a double mark 
against three of them. 

These three, he told me, had been 
officers under Maraboukh when the late 
Pasha was in command of his province, 
and they owed their present appointments 
to his influence. One of the prisons lay 
far away in the north of Macedonia, and 
this, from its remoteness, was in the spy’s 
view the most likely place in which to find 
what we sought. 

“ But it would take half a week to reach 
the place,” said I, somewhat disconcerted ; 
“and the prisoner cannot have been even 
arrested more than three days ago.” 

“Your Excellency’s words are words of 
wisdom. Then it is to the prison of 
Megridjeh, under Reshid Bey, that we 
should bend our feet.” This was the 
more likely place, he gave me to under- 
stand, because it lay in the hills many 
miles from a railway, and, being thus out 
of the way, frequently escaped even the 
farce of inspection from the Ministry of 
Police. There was a forty mile railway 
journey to-face, and a long ride to follow, 
it seemed ; but there was no help for it, 
and accordingly we turned back and drove 
to the railway station. 

There was no train to Muradly, the 
nearest station for Megridjeh, for four 
hours, I was told; but the authority of 
the Padishah, supplemented by gold and 
backsheesh, and a little determination can 
make even the Turkish railway authorities 
move ; and thus a special train was made 
up and ready before I had completed my 
preparations. I resolved to make my visit 
in some force, and I sent up to the White 
House for Hassim Bey and a dozen of the 
soldiers to accompany me. Some little 
time was occupied in entraining the men 
and horses; but we were soon off on the 
first stage of our journey, and the telegraph 
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flashed forward the news to our destination 
that a special officer of the Sultan, armed 
with plenary authority, and carrying plenty 
of money, was on the way, and might need 
some assistance as well as three or four 
good horses on arrival. 

They were ready for me and, having 
given orders that the train should remain 
to take the party back to the capital, I led 
the little cavalcade through the town, to 
the wonderment of the whole population, 
and, having Said with me to act as guide, 
rattled on as fast as our animals could 
carry us. 

During the ride I questioned the spy as 
to the best method of proceeding, and his. 
answer was characteristic. 

“If Count Stephani is anywhere in the 
prison, your Excellency may rely upon 
Said’s finding him. I know every cell, 
including the secret ones. But first my 
lord should act officially, and appear to 
trust the commander of the prison, Reshid 
Bey.” The little man was earning his 
money well. 

Our arrival at the gloomy-looking place 
created a considerable amount of excite- 
ment, and a guard of soldiers and warders 
was drawn up near the great gates as I rode 
up and asked for the commander. 

The men appeared at first disinclined to 
admit my followers; but I let them see I 
could play my part with authority and, in 
the sternest tone I could assume, I ordered 
them in the name of the Sultan to throw 
the gate open instantly,. 

It is probable that the uniform of the 
Household Troops had much more effect 
than my command; but the order was 
obeyed and, riding in, I dismounted and 
demanded to see the governor, Reshid Bey, 
instantly. 

I was taken to his private apartments, 
and he came to me promptly, looking, I 
thought, not a little uneasy. 

“T am Ormesby Pasha, here on my 
August Master’s business, Bey Effendi, and 
I should like to know by whose authority 
those dogs at the gate there dared to 
question the right of His Majesty’s envoy 
to enter?” I showed him as I spoke 
the Sultan’s authority. 
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“T will see that they are punished, your 
Excellency, and I beg you meanwhile to 
accept my humblest apologies. We had 
not been advised of your Excellency’s 
visit, and they were, doubtless, ignorant of 
your Excellency’s high rank and business.” 

“The uniform of my soldiers should 
have been a_ sufficient passport, Bey 
Effendi. I fear I shall have to report to 
my August Master that your men are so 
badly trained that they think they can 
insult even his Majesty’s Household 
Troops with impunity.” 

He looked a veritable bully among 
bullies, a coarse-featured, low-browed, 
heavy-jawed brute of a man; and now, 
like a bully when cowed, he fawned and 
cringed and writhed with a multitude of 
abject apologies. A loathsome beast, but 
reduced to the condition of subservience 
that I desired. 

“T have come in search of one of your 
prisoners. There have been evil deeds in 
the capital, and some impious villains have 
dared to conspire against the very life of 
our august and beloved Padishah, whom 
may the Prophet ever bless. One of the 
traitors has been sent here, and I require 
you to deliver him upto me. His name is 
Stephani—Count Stephani of Pristina.” 

“ Your Excellency has surely been mis- 
informed. I have no prisoner here of that 
name.” 

“What prisoners have you received 
during the last three days?” I was 
watching him and saw him start as I asked 
this. 

“Your Excellency shall see the prison 
register” ; and, summoning an assistant, he 
sent for it. 

Stephani’s name was not on it. 

“You have had none but these ?” 

“None, certainly none. Why does your 
Excellency ask that?” 

“T am not here, Bey Effendi, to tell 
you his Majesty’s motives,” I answered 
indignantly. “I will go through the 
prison. I have with me a man who can 
identify the prisoners.” 

“Your Excellency will honour me by 
taking coffee?” he asked, for without the 
inevitable coffee and cigarettes no busi- 
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ness, official, commercial, or friendly, is 
ever transacted in Turkey. 

“My time is very short,” I answered, 
and taking the proffered coffee, I sipped 
it and then at once rose. 

I had heard much of Turkish prisons, 
and had even visited one once, and I was 
thus prepared for some distressing sights ; 
but no reading and, indeed, no imagina- 
tion could have prepared me for the sights 
of that day. 

The prison had, like others, three floors : 
one level with the ground, one above it, 
and one below it. There were in all just 
over a hundred cells, and in them were 
crowded some twelve hundred hapless, 
hopeless prisoners. The cells were square, 
arid nearly all of the same size, not one 
being more than eight or nine feet from 
wall to wall and floor to ceiling. Even to 
those on the upper floor scarcely any light 
was admitted ; and in many of these dens 
from fifteen to twenty miserable, starving 
creatures were thrust. 

We went first to the upper floor, and 
our way was by a staircase absolutely 
indescribable for its accumulations of dis- 
gusting filth. The air was thick with the 
foulest stench that ever bred a pestilence, 
and the odour was so horribly fetid that 
it almost overpowered me with its abomi- 
nation. I was faint and sick with it, and 
should have succumbed, I believe, had not 
the far greater horrors of the sight of the 
prisoners themselves deadened my senses 
even to that nightmare of stench. 

Gaunt, hollowed-cheeked, emaciated, 
pale with the pallor of sickness, suffering 
and coming death they were, one and all. 
Their eyes protruding half out of the 
blue sockets, they lay in hundreds on the 
fouled floors of the cells, panting for air, 
starving, parched with never-sated thirst ; 
enduring the brutalities of gaolers with 
whom brutality was a science, they suffered 
the tortures of the damned until the 
fervently-prayed-for relief of death should 
come to give the only release ever likely to 
be theirs. 

Absolutely no food save bad bread and 
worse water was ever given them, I learnt, 
and that only in quantities which but 
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sufficed to excite their hunger and goad 
their thirst. For one short half-hour a 
day they took such air as the small, filth- 
bestrewn courtyard afforded, and the rest 
of the time they were left herded in those 
awful cells, too many in numbers to lie 
down all at one time, the space being too 
small, and the crush too great to admit of 
any movement. The stronger trampling 
down the weak, many of them naked from 
head to foot, save for the iron manacles 
and anklets, starving for lack of food, tor- 
tured with thirst, gasping for air, poisoned 
by the reek of pestilence which brooded 
everywhere—there they lay, struggling and 
writhing in an inferno contrived by man’s 
brutal humanity, under an_ inspiration 
worthy of hell itself. 

The cells on the floor beneath had all 
the same horrible features, save only that 
the condition of the sufferers was worse. 
They had less light, and even fouler air. 
They had been longer in the putrid stew 
of misery and wretchedness, for their 
sentences were longer. The weaker ones 
were mercifully dead; for the weaklings 
die quickly, and the strongest cannot exist 
more than four or five years; and that 
gaoler does his work the best whose 
prisoners die most rapidly. 

But there was a deeper depth yet of 
misery and awfulness; and those in the 
underground cells had plumbed it. There, 
not a ray of light ever penetrated; the 
prisoners were chained each to one spot, 
and lay scarcely able even to change 
position on the filthy floor, a positively 
diabolical ingenuity being shown in the 
moulding of the fetters. In one spot was a 
poor devil with hands and feet fastened 
together till his form was drawn to the 
shape of a bent bow, with the chain as a 
short string ; there, a wretch bent sideways, 
right hand and right foot fastened in a tor- 
turing embrace ; another with ankles fast to 
a bolt in the wall, and his left hand chained 
high up to another bolt, standing like a 
man half crucified; yet another, with his 
feet fastened too wide apart to support the 
body, which bent and fell forward, listless, 
all but lifeless, and all the senses dead but 
those of intolerable, never-ending suffering. 
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These were—God help them, whatever 
their crimes !—the worst criminals ; and the 
one refined touch of merciless mercy in 
their treatment was that they were released 
for one or two or three hours a day, 
according as the sufferings were like to 
snap the tender cord of life, and they were 
left unfettered while the sap of strength re- 
newed, that they might still retain senses 
to be further tortured. 

My senses reeled in the presence of these 
frightful scenes, and yet I had to play my 
part and assume the stolid indifference of 
an Ottoman to suffering, and prosecute my 
seach for Stephani among the writhing 
victims of this fearsome, horror-bound 
place. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
STEPHANI 


HERE was one slight benefit I could 
confer upon the ill-fated prisoners— 
I could procure them an extra breath of 
fresh air, and I directed the Bey to parade 
them in the courtyard for my inspection. 
But even this boon was like to have been 
turned to a curse by the brutality of the 
gaolers who, entering the cells, began to 
turn the inmates out with violent blows 
and heavy kicks for those who from sick- 
ness and want were so spent they could 
not rise immediately. Cries and groans 
rent the air on all sides and filled the 
measure of my endurance to overflowing. 
I lost my temper and, ordering the Bey to 
stop this dastardly brutality, I seized one 
of the brutes near me whom I had seen 
kick a poor wretch in the face and, cursing 
him, I struck him a violent blow with my 
heavy riding-whip, and flung him head over 
heels down the stone staircase. 

“His Majesty shall know of this,” I 
cried furiously ; “and the next gaoler I 
see ill-using a prisoner shall be taken out 
instantly and shot in the courtyard by my 
soldiers.” 

The effect was pretty much as though a 
shell had burst suddenly in the midst of 
us. Every man stayed his hands; and all 


“turned to look on me in blank amazement 


and terror. 





The prisoners were brought out in hatches of fifty for my inspection. 
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“You cannot govern a place like this 
without force, your Excellency,” said the 
Bey, protesting. 

“Nor, by the Prophet, shall you torture 
even dogs like these and call it force, Bey 
Effendi. His Majesty shall know of this 
from my own lips; and you look to your- 
self,” I answered hotly. 

“T protest against your 
interference,” he said sullenly. 

“And you may rest assured your protest 
shall reach his Majesty’s ears, for I will 
carry it myself, and describe what a zealous 
champion you are of torture and violence 
and infamous brutality. Now be good 
enough to get the prisoners paraded with 
no loss of time and without this accursed 
cruelty.” 

This was done. They were brought out 
in batches of fifty, and such a hapless sight 
as they presented may my eyes never see 
again. Every form of wasting disease had 
its type among their gaunt, feeble, shrivelled, 
helpless faces and forms. Had it been a 


Excellency’s 


battalion of skeletons marshalled by Death 
from the tombs for the journey across the 
Styx, they could have presented no more 
piteous and pitiable a phalanx as they 


hobbled and shuffled and tottered and 
huddled into position. 

Sickening and depressing as was the task 
of examining them, yet I lingered over it 
an unnecessary time, that they might have 
an extra breath of the air for which they 
were pining and dying. 

But Stephani was not among them, and 
when the last of the decrepit victims from 
the lower dungeon cells, the barely living 
dead, had been brought out and led back 
in silence now, and without a sign of vio- 
lence, for the fear of the Sultan’s wrath held 
every gaoler fast in its clutches, I turned to 
the Bey and asked if these were all. 

“All, your Excellency,” he answered, in 
his sullen, dogged tone. 

“ Now, Said. Are these all?” I asked 
the spy. 

“There are the torture cells, Excellency,” 
he whispered. 

“By Allah, can there yet be anything 
worse than we have seen? Lead me to 
them.” 
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“T have complied with your Excellency’s 
commands,” exclaimed the Bey, putting 
himself before me as I was re-entering the 
door leading to the lower cells. “I have 
shown you all the prisoners.” 

“TI am not satisfied, and I am going to 
search further for myself.’’ 

“The prison is in my charge, your Excel- 
lency. I must ask you to retire.” 

“Do you resist his Majesty’s com- 
mands?” 

“T have complied with them. I cannot 
have the prisoners disturbed further.” 

I called up the captain of the troops. 

“‘ By the Sultan’s orders, I am going to 
search the prison for a man I believe to be 
concealed here,” I said to him. “ The 
commander, Reshid Bey, refuses to allow 
me to enter. You will clear the way for 
me, and will shoot down any man, com- 
mander or gaoler, who dares to offer 
opposition. Do your duty.” 

It was a moment of crisis. The com- 
mander had called half-a-dozen of his men 
to his side, and things looked ugly. But 
my captain was a soldier to the finger tips: 
he had seen me at the Yildiz Kiosk, 
apparently in supreme authority ; and, with- 
out an instant’s delay, he formed up his 
men. 

“Make ready,” he cried, with the sharp- 
ness of a Prussian officer. “I can only 
obey orders, Bey Effendi. Is this to go 
any further? I shall give the word to fire 
if the way is not instantly cleared.” 

For a moment I feared the Bey would 
defy us, and force a conflict and bloodshed? 
the consequences of which might well have 
been gravely compromising for me. He 
himself would have done so, but his men 
were of another mind. It was one thing 
to kick and maim helpless prisoners, and 
another to face the guns of his Majesty’s 
Household Troops, and they slunk away 
frightened. The captain then laid his 
hand on the Bey’s shoulder and the crisis 
was over and the way clear for me to enter. 

Said led me down the stairs into the 
atmosphere of pestilence, and stopped 
before the last cell, which I had already 
visited once. 

“T have been in there, Said,” I told him. 
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“But not to the lower dungeons, your 
Excellency. They are beneath the floor of 
this cell here.” 

There were three prisoners in the cell, 
clamped to the wall at the left side as we 
entered, and Said went to the right. 

“They are here,” he said. 

I called for lights and the keys to be 
brought ; and as the scene with the soldiers 
had finally quenched every spark of resis- 
tance, they were promptly brought. A 
heavy stone in the floor was lifted, and a 
flight of steps revealed. I descended 
through the hot, humid air, even viler and 
more suffocating than any I had yet en- 
countered, and found three dungeons. 

One was empty. In the second was a 
poor devil, hands and feet extended, 


chained to the floor on which he writhed, 
groaning, praying, cursing, and weeping in 
an agony of torture, and yelling between 
his paroxysms that he would confess. 

“ Beware how your Excellency touches 
him,” said my guide, warning me. 
will probably be 


“He 
covered with ants.” 
These were the torturers! Said told me 
that boxes of these terrible insects were 
always kept ready; and when a prisoner 
had to be tortured, he was stripped naked, 
chained hand and foot, and some _ half 
hundred of these pests were loosed upon 
him. The method seldom failed, he 
assured me, for whether guilty or innocent, 
men would confess anything to escape the 
torment. 

A glance told me it was Stephani. For 
the moment he did not recognise me, and 
I gave orders for him to be released in- 
stantly, taken up to the air, clothed, and 
his sores tended. Then I went on to the 
last cell. Here were two prisoners, one 
clamped in an iron frame not unlike that 
medizval engine of horror to be seen in 
the Tower of London, and known as the 
Scavengers Daughter; the other huddled 
up in a recess, too low for him to assume 
anything but a crouching position, too 
short for him to lie down, and too shallow 
for him to sit, except with his legs bunched 
up, while his hands were clamped in an 
iron pillory. Both were unconscious, and 
probably dying. Ordering them to be 
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released, I left the place hurriedly, sick 
with the stench of it, appalled by its awful 
horror, with every sense in revolt against 
the Government which sanctioned such 
practices, and the human fiends who 
worsened them in execution, and thanking 
God with all my heart I had not been born 
a Turk. 

I found the commander of the prison 
waiting for me in a state of great uneasi- 
ness. He knew that he had committed 
himself gravely in regard to the three 
secret prisoners, and I did my utmost by 
word, look, and manner to frighten him 
thoroughly. 

As a matter of fact, in regard to two of 
the men I felt considerable embarrassment. 
To take them with me was impossible, 
while to leave them behind was only likely 
to expose them to further torture, the Bey 
venting on them the rage he felt against me. 

Speaking in the short, peremptory tone 
of authority, I called him up to me, in the 
presence of gaolers and soldiers alike. 

“You have spoken falsely, Bey Effendi; 
I have found your three victims. Produce 
the documents committing them to your 
charge.” 

“There is some mistake.” 

“Silence,” I cried, cutting short his 
attempted explanation. “In the name of 
his Majesty the Sultan, whose direct and 
special representative I am, I order you to 
produce those documents.” 

A dead silence followed, in which he 
stood with lowered head and shifting, un- 
easy movement. 

““T have no documents, your Excellency,” 
he stammered. 

“Then you have dared to abuse your 
position, to be false to your oath to your 
August Master, and to betray your trust by 
using his Majesty’s prison to torture your 
own personal enemies?” 

“No,” he said, quickly, glancing up; but 
dropping his eyes instantly, he added in a 
low tone: “Can I not speak to your 
Excellency in private and explain ?” 

I knew what he meant—an attempt to 
bribe me to silence. 

“No, I await your explanation here and 


now in the presence of all.” 
1—2 
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“They were sent here,” he muttered. 

“ By whom?” 

He might well hesitate, for he was 
between the devil and the deep sea. If he 
gave me Maraboukh’s name he would be 
offending the man he was expecting to be 
Grand Vizir—for the fact of the Pasha’s 
death was not known; while if he said 
nothing, he was confessing the crime 
against the Sultan with which I had charged 
him. 

“T do not know,” he whined in shuffling 
desperation. 

“IT can freshen your memory,” I returned 
sternly. “ With regard to one of the men 
I know the facts clearly ; with regard to the 
others I will give you three minutes to 
recollect ; and if you do not say, I swear 
by the Tomb of the Prophet you shall be 
carried down to the cell from which I have 
brought these men and tortured as you 
tortured them.” And I pulled out my 
watch and began to count off the time. 

I have never seen more abject terror than 
his. The sweat stood thick on his brow ; 
his usually truculent face took that sickly 
hue of sallow grey to which tawny skins turn ; 
his lips were livid and trembling so that 
his teeth chattered like one in an ague ; 
his features twitched convulsively, and his 
staring eyes shot furtive glances in all 
directions, now at me, now on the ground, 
then around him, as if searching for help 
or a chance of flight; and his limbs shook 
and shivered under the frost of fear till his 
shaking legs could scarce uphold the weight 
of his body. 

“His Excellency Maraboukh Pasha,” he 
faltered at last. 

“Did he send you all three of them?” I 
demanded, and so desperate was his fright 
that at my loud tone he started and 
shivered. 

“Yes, your Excellency.” 

“So,” I thundered in an indignant tone, 
“you have been by your own confession in 
league with the man who has dared to raise 
his hand against the August One, the 
Padishah. You were in that vile conspiracy, 
ungrateful dog that you are. He has paid 
with his life for histreachery. By the mercy 
of Allah, his plot has been thwarted and 
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his vile companions even now await their 
doom. Yours will come too. I hereby 
dismiss you, in the name of the Sultan, 
from your command of the prison ; I shall 
report all I have discovered to my August 
Master ; to-morrow his commands in regard 
to you will arrive here, and until then you 
will not leave the precincts of the prison. 
Out of my sight, lest I forget myself and 
slay you where you stand.” 

I flatter myself I had played my part 
of the high-handed Pasha well enough to 
impose upon every one there, and, indeed, 
almost on myself, so bitter was my indigna- 
tion at what I had seen. I had of course 
entirely exceeded any powers the Sultan 
had given me; but for that I blamed not 
my own presumption, but the circum- 
stances which had seemed to force me 
forward. I had no alternative now but 
to appoint the assistant commander to 
take charge of the gaol, with peremptory 
orders to put an end to the savage brutality 
to the prisoners, and with special instruc- 
tions as to the treatment of the two unfor- 
tunate men who had been imprisoned 
without process. 

Reshid Bey killed himself that night, I 
learnt afterwards. News reached the 
prison confirming what I had said of the 
failure of the plot, and, as he was deeply 
compromised, he chose that method of 
escaping a worse fate. His death, there- 
fore, did not lie at my door; although I 
should have felt the responsibility lightly 
enough after the horrible evidences I had 
of his savage cruelty. 

During the interview with the Bey, 
Stephani had been restored to some 
semblance of his former self. His hurts 
had been dressed, he had been fed and 
clothed, and by my orders had been taken 
to a room where I could speak with him 
privately. He had been but two days in 
the place, but he was so fearfully broken 
that when I entered the room and he 
recognised me, he stared at me at first in 
sheer amazement and then, thinking that 
I had but taken him from the torture to 
question him and send him back, he 
collapsed entirely and burst into a passion 
of hysterical sobbing. 
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I let him weep for a time and then, 
placing a hand on his shoulder, all my old 
animosity killed at the sight of his hopeless, 
heartbroken terror, I said: 

“Courage, Stephani, courage; I have 
come to set you free.” 

He looked up instantly, his open lips 
quivering, his leaden-hued face beginning 
to live, and his tear-stained eyes wide with 
the joy which the words caused. 

“Free?” he said in a hushed trembling 
whisper, as though doubting that his ears 
had heard correctly. 

“Yes, certainly, free. You will go back 
with me. Come, man, courage.” 

“Free,” he said again, in a louder tone 
this time, and turning suddenly he seized 
my hand which still lay on his shoulder 
and pressed it to his burning lips and laid 
his cheek upon it, all wet with his tears. 

“Come, Stephani, you must play the 
man,” I said, intensely touched by this 
unconscious abandonment of all restraint 
and manliness. It showed what a depth 
of misery the wretch had sounded in the 
short time of his imprisonment. What a 
hell of torture must it have been to change 
to this shattered, shuddering wreck of 
humanity such a bold, confident, reckless 
daredevil as Stephani. 

He was a long time before he could 
speak, and then he asked: 

“‘ How long have I been here?” 

“ Two days.” 

“By the Prophet of God, it was like 
eternity !” he exclaimed. 

“Well, days or years, it’s over now, 
Stephani,” and I continued to cheer and 
encourage him in this way until the worst 
of his abject fear had left him. 

“Let us get away, Mr. Ormesby,” he 
cried then with hungry eagerness, as he 
glanced about him like a fear-stricken child. 
“This place kills me. There’s something 
in the air of it. God of all Gods, that I 
should be a child like this!” 

“Before we start I wish to ask you a 
question.” 

At this the light of terror flamed up again 
in his eyes. 


“Does my 


leaving depend on my 
answer?” he cried. 
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“No, no, not a bit of it. But you can 
help me, if you will. You will do so?” 

“Help you? I, a poor shrinking wretch 
broken on the wheel of torture, help you— 
you, strong enough even to open the doors 
of this hell? How have you done it?” he 
broke off in a tone of wondering speculation. 

“No matter how. It is enough that I 
have freed you. Will you help me?” 

“Help you? By the Tomb of the 
Prophet, aye, on your Holy Crucifix I’ll 
swear it. By any oath you will. I am 
your servant, your man, your dog, from 
this hour, Mr. Ormesby. Try me. Set 
me a task and let me prove my words. 
Save me from here, and if you want my 
blood, drain my veins; my tongue, tear it 
out ; my heart, pluck it from my breast ; 
my life, it is yours; and my last act shall 
be a smile of a dog’s gratitude for this.” 

“Well, I don’t want anything of that 
sort, Stephani,” I said, thinking a light tone 
best to answer his hysterics. “I merely 
wish to know something that I think you 
can tell me.” 

“Wait,” he cried, as if just remembering 
something. “ Maraboukh, what of him?” 

“He is dead, and the whole plot has 
failed.” 

“Ten thousand hells!” he growled with 
a bitter oath in his disappointment. “ Then 
I can have no revenge.” 

“T wish you’d think of what I say. Now, 
try. Where am I to look for Enid Grant?” 

“That hell-fiend taunted me with the 
loss of her. She was claimed by Abdullah 
Bey, part of the price of his help.” 

My spirits fell at this. I had sought for 
the man and had failed to find him. 

“What help was he to give? Try to 
think, Stephani, as you wish to help me.” 

“There is no need to think. It was to 
his house that the Sultan was to be taken; 
he was the man chosen to carry his Majesty 
from Yildiz.” 

“By heavens!” I exclaimed, as the 
scales fell from my eyes at the words, and 
I saw the truth. 

He was one of the verysmen we had 
seized in the caique on the Golden Horn, 
and he lay at that moment a prisoner in 
our charge at the Home! 
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I had been searching high and low for a 
man whom all the time I held safe in the 
hollow of my hand. 

““That’s the best news you could have 
given me, Stephani,” I cried joyously, 
jumping up. “ You’ve earned your free- 
dom indeed; come, we'll be off for you 
to enjoy it.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE CLUE 


LOST no time in leaving the prison 

when Stephani had once -given me 
this all-valuable clue. He was of course 
far too weak to attempt to ride the 
distance to the railway, so I requisitioned 
a light cart and a couple of horses belong- 
ing to the Bey, and in this way he made 
as comfortable a journey as his aching 
bones and irritated skin would permit. 
But had the distance been twice as long, 
and had he been dragged the whole way 
on the ladder of a hay cart, the knowledge 
that he was free, that he had left the foul 
prison, and that his tortures were over, 
would have made the journey sweet and 
pleasant beyond the conceit of those who 
have never suffered an ordeal of the kind. 

I myself had never before appreciated 
the blessings of breathing fresh pure air as 
in the minutes when I turned my back on 
that loathsome den of cruelty, abomination, 
and oppression. 

I was eager to make all haste back to the 
Home, and when we had covered some 
two-thirds of the distance and the hills 
were behind us, I took Stuart and a 
couple of the best mounted troopers and 
galloped on to have all in readiness at 
the railway. 

It turned out to be a lucky precaution. 
When I reached the station I found that, 
although the train which had brought us 
was standing on a siding, there was no 
engine. 

The shortness of rolling stock on the 
Turkish railways is, of course, well known, 
as is also the aggravating literalness with 
which on occasion certain kinds of stolid 
Turkish officials will interpret the orders 
given to them. 
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I asked for the station-master and he 
came, bowing most profusely and smiling 
as though assured in advance of my best 
thanks for his services. 

“Where is the train I ordered you to 
keep here ?” 

“Your Excellency, all is in perfect 
readiness,” he said blandly, as he spread 
out his hands and broadened his smile. 

“ But where is it?” 

“Behold, it awaits your Excellency 
there,” waving toward the siding. 

“ And the engine ?” 

“Did your Excellency say engine?” 
he asked, as if in profound surprise. 

“Yes, where is the engine ?” 

“ Alas, then, I fear some blockhead has 
misunderstood your Excellency. There is 
no engine.” 

“But the engine that brought the train 
here. Where is that?” 


“Oh, that ; why, of course, your Excel- 
lency will understand that it has returned 
My instructions are so pre- 


to Stamboul. 
cise, so definite, so imperative. When 
an engine is not wanted, my orders are 
that it shall return at once to whence it 
came. But your Excellency said nothing 
about an engine”; and there was quite 
an accent of reproach in his tone. 

“Woodenhead, what good is the train 
without an engine? Did you think I 
wanted to live on that siding?” 

“T wondered myself when your Excel- 
lency gave his noble commands.” 

“What did you wonder ?” 

“Why your Excellency made no mention 
of an engine.” His air of innocence was 
exasperating. 

“Did you think I wanted the carriages 
to push them back to Stamboul ?” 

“Your Excellency will see that it was 
not for me to think, but only to obey.” 
I was so angry that I could have kicked 
him for a fool. 

“You knew that I was travelling on his 
Majesty’s business, and yet you dared to 
send that engine back. You will hear of 
this again,” I said angrily. 

“Ts your Excellency angry because I have 
obeyed your instructions? I did not send 
the train away, and your Excellency, the 
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“4 most strange and fortunate thing has occurred, Excellency.” 
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personification of justice, will allow me to 
show you the written orders which you left 
with me. I am bowed down with grief” ; 
and hurrying away he came back with the 
order I had signed, in which the number 
of carriages and horse-boxes was given, and 
no mention made of any engine. 

Whether he was more knave than fool I 
was not then sure, but I had my suspicions. 
I knew too that even a Palace official is 
liable to be blackmailed if a safe chance 
offers. I smothered my temper, therefore, 
and replied with a smile. 

“Take me to your private office.” With 
another of his smirking bows he led the 
way there; and once inside with the door 
closed,-I took out my purse. “It is very 
important that I leave at once,” I said. 

“Your Excellency will see the fault is 
not with me. I will do all in my power,” 
he answered, with an eye on the purse. 

I laid five liras on his desk. 

“How soon can an engine be brought 
from Stamboul—or elsewhere ?” 

“Tt will take two or three hours, I am 
afraid,” he said regretfully, shaking his 
head. 

Five liras were not enough, so I put five 
more beside them. 


“Can one be got from anywhere else?” 


He hesitated, speculating probably 
whether I would bid higher. Then he 
shook his head again, quite mournfully this 
time, and sighed. 

“Tam profoundly anxious to help your 
Excellency, but——” and he threw out his 
hands as if it were impossible. 

“Just look in your papers there and see 
if you can’t trace an engine somewhere” ; 
which meant—“ Think it over, I’m not 
going to give more.” 

He adopted the suggestion, appearing to 
consult a number of papers in his desk and 
looking now and then at me and at the 
money. 

“T am prostrate with sorrow, your Excel- 
lency, but there is no trace of one.” I 
added two liras to the ten. 

“Tt is not wise to incur the anger of my 
August Master,” I said significantly, and I 
saw him waver. 

“T will look again,” he replied, and pre- 
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tended to do so. “No, my grief is far 
beyond words, but it is impossible.” 

But I was not going higher. 

“Very well, then I must wait and his 
Majesty will know why, and you shall go 
with me to the capital”; and I began to 
pick up the liras one by one, slowly. This 
was more than he could stand, and he 
exclaimed as if a brilliant idea had just 
occurred to him— 

“Stay, your Excellency; my mind is 
bright with the sudden hope of helping 
you. I was too overladen with sorrow to 
think of it before. There will be a goods 
train passing in less than an hour, and for 
his Majesty’s service I could detach the 
engine for your Excellency.” 

“That will do,” I said, and I laid the 
liras down again, and went out of the office. 
Five minutes afterwards he came out 
hurrying after me, his face abeam with 
one vast smile. 

“Your Excellency, your Excellency, a 
most strange and fortunate thing has oc- 
curred. I have just had a signal that an 
engine returning alone to Stamboul will 
pass through here in a few minutes. It 
is just what we wanted.” 

It was just what I wanted, although it 
had cost me twelve liras to get it; and I 
was not surprised when the engine steamed 
in to recognise the men in charge of it as 
those who had brought us from Stamboul. 

“Tt is quite a coincidence,” I said drily 
to the little fat station-master. 

“The ways of Allah are ever mysterious, 
your Excellency,” he replied piously. 

“ Well, hit on some other way next time ; 
or you may find yourself discharged trom 
your office for too much reliance on Allah 
and too little practice of the truth.” 

But he was all unabashed and stood 
smiling as unctuously as ever when we 
steamed out of the station soon afterwards. 

On the way to Stamboul, Stephani was 
very curious as to the source of the great 
official power he had seen me exercise, and 
I think he was under the impression that 
I had acted upon his suggestion and 
“played for my own hand” by betraying 
the whole plot to the Sultan. It was not 
my intention to tell him anything—least of 
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all that I held no official position whatever, 
and had in fact dangerously exceeded the 
powers with which his Majesty had armed 
me. 

I preferred to question him as to the 
circumstances of his arrest and imprison- 
ment by Maraboukh. It had all been 
simple enough. Straight from leaving me 
after the stormy interview at the White 
House, he had gone to Maraboukh, and 
while waiting in an ante room there had 
been joined by Abdullah Bey. By chance 
Enid’s name was mentioned, and then the 
fact that the wily Pasha had promised her 
to both of them came out. Both being 
fiery-tempered, reckless men, they had gone 
straight to Maraboukh himself for an 
explanation. 

The explanation was given very promptly. 
Stephani, being no longer of use, while the 
Bey was to be one of the pivots of the 
scheme, was assailed by the Pasha as an 
impudent pretender and liar, seized there 
and then and incontinently bundled off to 
the care of the accomplice Reshid Bey 
to be “dealt with” in the prison; while 
the other man was appeased by renewed 
promises. 

“Why were they torturing you, Ste- 
phani ?” 

“Why, but to wring out of me a con- 
fession of a crime I had never committed—- 
an attempt to murder Maraboukh.” 

“What infamy!” I exclaimed. “ But 
did you believe that Maraboukh would ever 
think seriously of attempting to kidnap a 
rich American girl and so risk the violent 
hostility of the United States, and probably 
of every European Embassy?” I asked him. 

“ Am I to speak the truth?” he replied, 
with a gleam of his old effrontery. 

“You mean, can you do it without risk ? 
var 

“Well, then, I did not. I am sure he 
never meant to do anything of the kind ; 
but J meant to do it. He knew the risks 
and so did I—for him ; but I meant him 
to look after himself. It was arranged with 
him that we should say she had been 
carried away by the brigands ; but while he 
was only acting the part, I was in earnest. 
I have friends in the hills, you know,” he 
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said, with a sidelong glance at me; “and 
their help was easy when I could tell them 
that she was a very rich prize and that a 
big ransom, many thousands of pounds, 
would be gladly paid by her friends—and 
no questions be asked.” 

With any other man I should have 
laughed at such a scheme as a glaring 
absurdity ; but I knew that not only was 
he quite capable of planning such a venture, 
but also that the prevalence of brigandage 
in Turkey would have rendered it quite 
feasible. 

“How do you read her abduction now, 
then?” I asked after I had swallowed my 
indignation. 

“| think it’s easy to understand. Thi: 
Abdullah Bey is a very dangerous man to 
play with ; and as reckless as a man can be. 
He was the one man in the plot to be relied 
on to carry out coolly the perilous job of 
getting Abdul away from Yildiz. One of 
two men I should say, perhaps, for it was 
to have been my work until he came into 
the thing. His Majesty was betrayed by 
some of those in closest attendance upon 
him, and when the Palace had been fired 
they were to seize him and put him into the 
Bey’s hands. In all probability, therefore, 
after the talk with me he suspected 
Maraboukh, and gave him there and then 
the choice of either handing over Miss 
Grant to him before the fire or of having 
the whole scheme wrecked and betrayed. 
He had too many friends for it to be safe 
to taniper with him ; and thus Maraboukh 
had his hands forced and was compelled 
to take the risk of doing what I am sure he 
never intended.” 

“Where do you think he would take 
her?” 

“Most likely to the place where he was 
to take the Sultan—his own house in the 
hills.” 

“Do you think he would dare attempt to 
force her to become his wife?” 

“He would dare anything on earth, Mr. 
Ormesby. When enquiries were made he 
would probably adopt the brigandage story, 
and with me safe in Reshid Bey’s hands, or 
dead ”—and he shuddered—“he would 
join in putting the blame on me.” 
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Fervently I thanked Providence that we 
had been out on the Golden Horn that 
night. 

“Of course you will know this Abdullah 
Bey when you see him?” 

“Does an Eastern forget an enemy ?” he 
growled, and no more was said. 

During the remainder of the journey I 
sat pondering what he had told me. Com- 
paring it with what Haidée had said as to 
the trick by which Enid had been lured 
from the Home, I saw, with what torturing 
anxiety may be conceived, that she must 
have been in this daredevil’s power from 
the evening before that of the fire at the 
Palace until such time as he had to leave 
his house in the hills to play his part in 
the plot. 

Knowing her as I did, a great fear seized 
me that she might be dead. She would 
kill herself sooner than yield to him. Of 
that there was no doubt, and the thoughts 
of what her sufferings might have been 
were like red-hot brands thrust into my 
flesh. 

The agony of the time of suspense until 
I could get to her was scarcely to be en- 
dured, and I paced to and fro in the 
saloon, thrusting out my head from the 
window every few seconds, eager for a sight 
of the minarets of the capital and to know 
that the journey was at an end. 

“At last, thank God!” I cried fer- 
vently as I saw them, and began counting 
the seconds till we ran into the station. 

A minute or two sufficed for me to give 
Stuart the necessary instructions. He was 
to take the troops to the White House and 
see that they were fed, and was to return 
with a carriage and two or three horses in 
about three hours, and meet me at the 
Stamboul landing-stage. I requested the 
captain of the troops to meet me there also 
with fresh men and horses. 

Then I hurried Stephani into a carriage 
and drove with all practicable speed to 
where our launches were lying at the Pera 
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landing stage, and we were soon flying 
through the waters of the Bosphorus at 
a pace which set the men in the caiques 
and other vessels we passed staring after 
us in wondering admiration. 

But fast as we steamed the speed was 
too slow for the impatience that consumed 
me, and I paced the deck calling constantly 
to the men to get ahead faster, ever 
faster. I was on fire until I could be face 
to face with the man who knew what I was 
burning to know, and from whom I vowed 
I would drag the truth, if I had to tear his 
heart out and read it there. 

I was indeed like one demented. I could 
think of nothing but the one object. For 
Grant, dying though he was, I had not a 
thought. The wreck of our great scheme 
was to me less than nothing. 

Of the acts I had done and of which I 
had to render some account to the Sultan, 
I cared not a whit. I had not touched 
food for many hours ; but the demands of 
nature were lost in the one overpowering 
thought, so fearsomely brought to my mind 
by Stephani’s words. It was Enid—Enid 
in danger—Enid in the throes of suffering, 
anguish and suspense. Enid, perhaps, 
mercifully dead. It was all Enid, Enid, 
Enid to me then. 

We must passed through the 
squadron of Turkish war vessels for, as in 
a dream, I heard some one, I think it was 
Stephani, speak of them. But I heeded 
nothing, saw nothing, felt nothing, and 
knew nothing except that Enid was to be 
rescued or avenged ; and that I was flying 
across the water to get face to face with 
the man who had wronged her and to drag 
the truth from his insolent lips. 

At last, after a time that seemed an age, 
although it was barely an hour, so fast had 
we travelled, we reached the island, and 
telling two of the men to help Stephani and 
follow me, I leapt ashore before the boat 
was made fast and hurried away upon my 
errand. 


have 


(Zo be continued.) 











THE WAYWARD PRINCESS 


A Story for Girls 
By GILBERT STANHOPE 


HE sun was low in the heavens, sink- 

ing into a bank of heavy grey clouds, 

when Sir Gaspard, that brave soldier and 

trusty gentleman, whose wanderings had 

led him over half the known world, ad- 

ventured himself into an entirely unknown 
and hitherto unheard-of country. 

He had lost his way, and in his en- 
deavours to return to the path he had 
intended to follow, he wandered further 
and further afield, and in the region in 
which he now found himself everything 
was new and strange to him. 

The country was beautifully picturesque, 
and bore every token of abundant material 
prosperity. The inhabitants appeared to 
be a fine race, though their dress and 
dialect differed from anything he had pre- 
viously met with. 

The first two individuals with whom he 
endeavoured to enter into intercourse—a 
kindly peasant and his wife—were glad to 
give him the shelter of their roof, and to 
share with him their simple, but abundant, 
repast, in return for a few of the—to them 
—strange coins he carried in his wallet. 

Anxious to learn something about this 
new country, he remained with them for 
some time, and he very soon found himself 
able to understand something of their 
language; though they, less accustomed 
to new sounds, were slower m compre- 
hending him, and he then began to ques- 
tion them about the condition and govern- 
ment of their country. All that he heard 
filled him with surprise and admiration, 
which culminated in an outbreak of 
astonishment when he learned that the 
present and absolute ruler of the country 
was a young girl of eighteen. 

“She must indeed be a miracle of 
wisdom !” he cried. 

But the peasant shook his head and 
smiled ruefully. ‘No, indeed! Far from 
it. We all tremble for the future of our 
country.” And then he entered into a long 
description of the state of affairs, which, 
summarised, amounted tothis. Six months 
ago the young queen had come to the 





throne on the death of her grandfather, 
the wise and beneficent sovereign whose 
long reign and sagacious administration had 
brought the country into its present un- 
exampled state of order and prosperity. 
Only one fault could be laid to the charge 
of the old king : he had petted and indulged 
his grandchild, who was the sole surviving 
member of his family, and had never 
allowed her to be corrected or thwarted, so 
that she had grown up imperious, capri- 
cious, and hard to please; and the older 
inhabitants trembled to think what arbitrary 
changes the self-willed young lady might 
see fit to make in their admirable laws and 
institutions. Already there were signs of 
impending changes: three of the maids-in- 
waiting had been summarily dismissed, and 
one of them even banished the country, for 
no other crime than that of having been 
considered by someone more beautiful than 
her mistress. 

“ Ah, that is bad!” cried the stranger. 
“To be at the mercy of a young girl’s 
caprices is a sad fate, for a woman is the 
most uncertain and changeable creature 
the good God has made, and neither man 
nor angel can tell what freak she may 
indulge in next.” 

The.old man was surprised to hear these 
sentiments from the lips of the knight, who, 
though past his first youth, was a splendid 
specimen of manhood such as ladies love 
to look upon, on whom doubtless many 
had bestowed their favour. 

But when he said something to this 
effect the stranger knight cut him short. 

“Nay, nay, I set but little store upon 
the fickle creatures, nor have I yet set eyes 
upon the dame or damosel for whose favour 
I would exchange the faithful love of my 
good hound and my trusty steed. Still, 
for curiosity’s sake, I would like to see your 
maiden queen.” 

“There would be small difficulty about 
that,” replied the peasant, “since she loves 
above all things to see foreigners and to 
hear tales of other countries. My son can 
take you to his master, who is a councillor, 
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who will bring you to one of the court 
chamberlains, who will introduce you into 
the royal presence.” 

It was a few days after this that the 
strange knight, who had given his name as 
Gaspard, was ushered by the chamberlain 
into the gardens of the palace, the young 
queen having promised to grant him an 
audience. She had been not long since 
engaged in playing a game at ball with her 
maidens, as was evident from the quick rise 
and fall of her bosom beneath its delicate 
draperies, and the flush that lent an added 
brilliancy to the perfect little face sur- 
rounded by floating dark hair—a face of 
creamy tint with straight black brows, eyes 
of depth unfathomable, clear-cut features, 
and a petulant little rosebud of a mouth. 

Such a child she looked, and yet there 
was much dignity in the way in which she 
stood and awaited the advent of her guest. 

A half-smile curved Gaspard’s lips as he 
dropped on one knee before her and kissed 
the little hand she held out. 

“You are welcome to our dominions,” 
she said in her stateliest manner, “ and we 
trust you will honour our banquet to-night 
with your presence.” 

Gaspard could do no less than consent, 
and she kept him by her side for some 
time, questioning him eagerly about his 
own country and its customs, his history 
and travels, till it was with difficulty he 
could find a pause in the conversation 
which would enable him to take his leave. 

It was very evident that he had found 
favour in Queen Camilla’s sight, for at that 
evening’s banquet she greatly distinguished 
him. Further, she invited him to join the 
royal hunting-party next day, to which he 
willingly consented ; though he would have 
enjoyed the sport more had not the 
capricious little lady kept him constantly at 
her side, to the manifest annoyance of many 
of her young courtiers, who gazed on the 
haughty young beauty with a less coldly 
critical eye than did the stranger. 

So passed a week or two happily enough, 
and then the trouble began. One afternoon 
the young queen summoned her council, 
and a long deliberation with closed doors 
was held. An hour or two later a chamber- 
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lain came to order the attendance of 
Gaspard at the palace, and the exaggerated 
deference and respect with which this 
official treated him filled him with astonish- 
ment and some inward misgiving. 

Ushered into the queen’s chamber he 
found her alone, walking hurriedly and 
almost nervously up and down. 

After he had saluted her in his cus- 
tomary courteous manner, she said: “The 
Council of State I held with my chief 
Ministers to-day greatly concerned you, 
Sir Gaspard, and against their advice I 
have insisted on telling you myself of the 
honour I intend to do you.” 

Gaspard bowed low, much wondering as 
to what was coming next. 

“Tt had always been my royal grand- 
father’s wish that I should marry early and 
share the cares of State with a worthy 
partner, but I have hitherto been opposed 
to it, not having seen the man into whose 
keeping I should wish to place myself and 
my realm, never—that is to say—until you 
entered my dominions. But finding you, 
alone of all men, worthy of this honour, I 
have decided to make you my husband and 
King Consort,” and she held out her tiny 
hand towards him, expecting him to break 
out into rapturous effusions of delight. 

But Gaspard retreated a pace and bowed 
very low. ‘Most beautiful and gracious of 
queens,” he said, “your condescension 
fills me with delight and amaze, but I feel 
myself very unfit for such an exalted posi- 
tion, being but a plain, rough soldier, 
and r 

Camilla had started angrily, but she now 
smiled sweetly upon him as she interrupted 
him. “Quite true, but if Iam willing to 
overlook the disparity in rank——” 

‘But your people ?” objected Gaspard. 

“My people raised some difficulties of 
course, but am I not the queen? I have 
never yet been thwarted in a wish ”—the 
soldier’s face hardened — “and I never 
wished for anything so ardently as for this,” 
and she stretched out her little hand 
towards him again. 

Gaspard looked about him in perplexity. 
Then he took her hand and put it respect- 
fully to his lips. ‘ Nevertheless,” he said, 
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There was much dignity in the way in which she awaited the advent of her guest. 


“your highness will do better to mate with 
‘one your equal in years and rank, and to 
let the old soldier go his way. I am ofa 
roving disposition and could scarce——” 

Camilla snatched her hand angrily away. 
“Ts this your gratitude for the honour I 
have done you? Am I to understand that 
‘you refuse ?” 


The blood mounted to her face; her 
foot tapped the floor impatiently for a 
minute or two, then she glanced again 
at him. He was standing with his head 
bowed humbly, but there was no sign of 
yielding in the resolute face. 

“Once for all, Sir Gaspard,” she asked, 
“do you decline ?” 








The knight approached her and bowed 
low. “You do me too much honour, 
but——” 

“Enough!” she cried; “not a word 
more!” and, going to the doorway, she 
called her attendants: “Summon the 
guards and have that man arrested. He 
has insulted your queen.” 

Gaspard looked on with a slight shrug of 
his shoulders, that exasperated the girl more 
than the bitterest words could have done. 

“Call the Lord High Chamberlain!” 
she commanded, with a stamp of her tiny 
foot. That elderly functionary hurried in. 
“What dungeons have you in which to con- 
fine a prisoner? Quick, my lord, quick!” 

“Dungeons!” cried the astonished old 
man. ‘Prisoners before conviction are 
kept in the guard-house with very slight 
restrictions on——” 

‘“* But the very worst offenders ?” 

“No one is considered an offender till 
the case is proved against him.” 

“ Pshaw !” cried the queen impatiently. 
“There is an ancient prison-chamber in the 
old keep; confine him there until my 
further pleasure.” 

“But,” interposed the old dignitary, 
“your majesty’s worthy predecessor 

“My worthy predecessor,” interrupted 
the queen with a frown, “was never so 
insulted as I have been. Remove your 
prisoner at once, and look you that you do 
not share his fate!” 

The old chamberlain, with an almost 
ludicrous expression of dismay on his face, 
ordered the guards to escort the prisoner, 
and in a short time Gaspard found himself 
locked into an ancient, but fairly roomy, 
cell, whose massive door and one small 
window high in the wall showed him the 
futility of any attempts at escape. 

Before leaving his prisoner the old cham- 
berlain had whispered a word of apology. 

“Tis a young maid’s whim,” he said, 
“and it is to be hoped it will not last.” 

But Gaspard, as he recalled the angry 
light in the queen’s eyes and the resolute 
curves of her mouth, saw the probability of 
its lasting long enough to cause him serious 
trouble. However he was an old traveller, 
used to the ups and downs of fate, so he 
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made himself as comfortable in his new 
abode as circumstances would permit, and 
slept soundly—more soundly than did the 
young sovereign, who cried herself to sleep 
in a passion of grief and anger. 

Next morning he was sitting listlessly in 
his cell when the door was suddenly thrown 
open and the young queen entered, looking 
paler than her wont, but prettier than ever 
with the pathetic little droop of her lower lip. 

He rose and saluted her. 

“ Have you thought better of your con- 
tumacy?” she asked. 

“T have no idea of being contumacious,” 
he replied, “but I have also no desire to 
settle down in matrimonial bonds. I came 
by accident into your dominions, where I 
was kindly and hospitably received. All I 
ask is permission to depart in peace, with 
pleasurable recollections of this realm and 
its sovereign.” 

His calm, reasoning tone seemed to im-- 
press the impetuous little queen. She was 
silent a minute and then she asked quietly ! 
“TI should like to know what your reasons 
are for refusing. What have you against 
me personally? Am I not beautiful? 
They have always told me so.” 

The knight looked down at her from his 
great height with an amused smile. “ Your 
mirror at least speaks faithfully, and that 
must tell you every day that you are 
beautiful as a fresh spring morning !” 

“And clever?” He nodded. 

* And wise?” 

He looked doubtful. “It is scarce 
wise,” he said, “ to set your affections upon 
a wandering knight, of whom you know so 
little. It would be truer wisdom to be ruled 
by the counsels of the greybeards in whom 
your royal grandfather trusted.” 

“T will not be ruled by anybody’s coun- 
sels,” she interrupted, petulantly. “You 
seem to forget that I alone am ruler here. 
I have half a mind to give you a taste of 
my power.” She was silent a minute, and 
then asked more quietly, “I have not 
learned your real objection yet. Do you 
dislike me very much?” 

Gaspard smiled indulgently. “No one 
could possibly dislike such a charming 
princess. But on the other hand, no 
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gentleman would marry under compulsion. 
Like many another wandering knight I 
have thought little about love and mar- 
riage. But each of us, I fancy, cherishes 
in his heart an ideal of the woman he 
could worship. Some find her in real life, 
and some do not.” 

“ And I am not your ideal ?” 

Gaspard was silent a minute, considering 
how to word his reply; but his silence was 
answer enough for the impetuous princess, 
whose anger had long been gathering to an 
outburst. 

“Enough, enough!” she 
cried, stamping her foot ; 
“T see you scorn me as 
one scorns a foolish child. 
And I—I hate you!—you, 
with your air of calm supe- 
riority! Do you remem- 
ber that I am the queen? 
I—I have always had my 
own way in everything, 
and now to be thwarted by 
you! Well, well, we shall 
see if your calm superi- 
ority cannot be stirred. 
Do you know that you are 
entirely in my power, the 
power of the child you 
despise ?—that I have 
only to say the word and 
I can have you flogged ?” 

A flush rose to the 
knight’s swarthy forehead. 
“Your Majesty can have 
me slain, and I hope I 
shall know how to die like a gentleman. 
You can heap indignities on my poor body, 
but they cannot do mé so much harm as 
the unworthy action would do you.” 

The queen bit her lip and looked down, 
and for a few minutes her better nature got 
the upper hand. 

“You are right,” she said, “and I take 
shame that I thought of such a course.” 

For a short space there was silence 
between them, the knight standing motion- 
less, while the queen looked about at the 
scanty furniture of the prison. 

“Is there anything you wish for?” she 
asked abruptly. 
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* Madam,” he answered, “short of my lib- 
erty nothing could give me so much pleasure 
as the companionship of my poor old dog.” 

“ That is granted,” she said, graciously. 

“And to know that my steed is well 
looked after.” 

“T will even order that—under suitable 
escort—you may ride out each day.” 

“T humbly thank your Majesty.” 

** A charming child,” he said to himself 
when she had left him, “but spoiled, 
spoiled! And to think that I am at the 


mercy of her caprices!” 





“ What is your ideal of what a woman should be?” 


A few days after this interview he was 
summoned by two guards, and conducted 
into an apartment where sat an elderly 
dame, whom he remembered having seen 
about the queen’s person. She was a 
portly individual, with a large head, in 
which a few insignificant features were 
almost lost in a broad expanse of face. 

She motioned him to a seat opposite to 
her, and said, “ The queen instructed me 
to find out from you whether you are 
comfortable and have everything you want. 
Being somewhat lame, and therefore unable 
to come down the steps to your prison, I 
have her permission to see you here.” 






























































Gaspard thanked her, and said that, ex- 
cept his freedom, he had all he wanted. 

“ Ah, your freedom!” sighed the lady ; 
“you must have, I fear, a poor opinion of 
our justice in Palmatia. But then the 
queen is young, and youth is headstrong, 
eh, Sir Gaspard? Do you bear her no 
malice for her treatment of you?” 

Gaspard was much surprised at this style 
of questioning. ‘There was something, too, 
in the good lady’s manner that made him 
suspect she was playing a part. An exami- 
nation of his surroundings let him into the 
secret. It was a long, handsomely furnished 
apartment, lighted by two large windows, 
one near him, and one at the further end. 
A large screen, beautifully carved, was 
between the two, and the light from the 
further window cast the shadow of the 
screen upon the floor, as well as the shadow 
of a little figure standing behind it. In 
a moment he _ grasped the situation. 
Camilla was scheming to hear his candid 
opinion of her, and he resolved that for 
once in her life she should hear the truth. 

“T assure you,” he replied, “ that I have 
no sentiments towards the queen but those 
of the deepest respect and pity.” 

“Pity !” cried the lady, and the shadow 
on the floor gave a distinct jerk. 

“Yes, pity,” he said, “ pity for a noble 
nature going astray for want of right training. 
‘The most perfect steed is useless till it has 
been broken in. Law and order are written in 
big letters across the universe ; and the be- 
ing who tries to make his own will his law is 
inevitably destined to bitter suffering till he 
learn obedience and submit to discipline.” 

“But the queen,” the old lady interposed, 
“has never had to submit to any discipline; 
she has always had her own way entirely.” 

‘And in that her grandfather did her 
a cruel injury. He ought to have taught 
her that one must govern one’s own 
passions and desires, before one is fit to 
rule over others. But I have hopes of the 
queen that she will yet learn self-discipline 
and become a true and noble woman.” 

“And what is your ideal of what a 
woman should be?” asked the old lady. 

“Ah! that is a subject to which I have 
given little consideration. But I could 
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never see that there should be different 
rules of conduct for men and women. My 
ideal woman should have as strong a sense 
of justice as a man, and as high an ideal 
of honour. Withal she should be sweet, 
gracious, and reasonable.” 

“Not so bad an answer for one who has 
not studied the subject,” laughed the lady ; 
“tis a pity the queen does not hear you !” 

“°Tis a pity that people in her position 
so rarely hear the truth,” he replied ; “ they 
are flattered and praised by all around till 
they fancy themselves above the laws that 
govern the rest of humanity. The young 
queen has, however, I am sure, beneath all 
her foibles the heart of a true woman, and its 
dictates, if she but listen to them, will guide 
her better than my poor counsels could.” 

“Well, well,” said the old lady, “I am 
forgetting my purpose, which was to ascer- 
tain if there is anything you desire to make 
your captivity more endurable.” 

“T have nothing to complain of,” an- 
swered the knight, “but the pleasure I 
have found in this conversation makes me 
realise the deprivation it is to be cut off 
from human intercourse, as I have been 
for many days.” 

“ Ah! you want more society?” said 
the lady, graciously. “I will represent it 
to the queen. She sets out early to-morrow 
morning for a journey to Feroza, a distant 
portion of her kingdom, but she will not 
be away more than a week.” 

She rose with these words, and Gaspard 
took it as a signal for his departure. He 
had kept an eye all the time on the shadow 
behind the screen, which, however, remained 
perfectly motionless, giving him no clue as 
to how his strictures had been received. 

That night, as he was peacefully slum- 
bering, he was suddenly awakened by the 
sound of his own name, called apparently 
through the high window in the wall. 

“ Hist, Sir Gaspard!” cried a strange 
voice. 

“What is it?” he asked, wide awake at 
once. 

“Have you a mind to regain your liberty?” 

‘Ay, that have I,” he answered, promptly. 

“Aha! we thought a falcon of your 
feather would not long abide his cage. 
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And a knight like you would be useful to 
lead one of our companies. Know, then, 
that a rebellion is on foot, for the arbitrary 
deeds of the young queen have aroused 
great indignation against her. No man 
knows but that it may be his turn to be 
imprisoned next. So to-morrow, on her 
journey, her guard will be overpowered 
and her person seized.” 

“Peace, Landry!” cried another voice. 
“Let him not into our plans till he has 
promised his assistance.” 

“Nay,” rejoined the other. “He can 
scarce betray us, since the queen starts 
an hour or two before his gaoler will visit 
him. But I doubt not that the knight will 
lend us his aid, eh, Sir Gaspard? If we set 
you free with a good horse under you and 
a score of men-at-arms at your command ?” 

“Tt sounds tempting indeed,” replied Sir 
Gaspard, “but before giving my word I 
should like to know more of your purposes. 
The queen’s person——” 

“Aha!” laughed the first voice ; “ you 
want revenge, I see! Well, I fear you 
have been forestalled there. Landeric, 
our leader, has bargained to have her, 
and if any one is capable of breaking her 
proud spirit, he’s the one to do it.” 

Gaspard’s blood boiled at the thought 
of the little queen in the hands of these 
ruffians, but he controlled himself. 

“Could you not set me free Jefore you 
go?” 

“No, no, we will run no risk of too 
early a discovery of our plot. One of 
our men will set you free later on, and 
your task then will be to take possession 
of the palace, taking prisoner all the 
officials who resist, and holding it against 
all comers till we return. In the devil’s 
name, will you join us?” 

“You may well swear by that name,” 
answered Gaspard stoutly, “for it is a 
devilish plot, and I will have none of it.” 

“Then you may stay there till you rot!” 
cried the voice, and muttering oaths and 
imprecations to the last, it was lost in 
the distance. 

Gaspard spent the rest of the night 
racking his brains to think how he could 
warn the queen of her danger. It was 
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only too true, as the conspirators had said, 
his goaler did not come to him till nearly 
noon, and by that time Camilla would be 
well started on her fateful journey. 

If he could only get to the window he 
might hang out some signal which might 
possibly attract attention. “Twas a remote 
chance, but the only one available, and 
with the first glimmering of dawn he began 
trying every possible way of piling up the 
few pieces of furniture he had, so as to 
attain the greatest height. 

At last, by a dexterous balance of a stool 
across two chair backs, he managed to 
climb so that it was possible to leap and 
make a clutch at the bars with one hand, 
while with the other he passed a white 
scarf through the window and let it hang 
down outside. 

This done, he tried to let himself down 
again, but the stool slipped under him, 
there was a toppling over of chairs and 
tables, and he fell with a crash to the floor. 

The next thing he remembered was some- 
one bending over him. He was conscious 
of an intense pain in his shoulder, but he 
just managed to say: “The queen—stop 
her journey—a plot to seize her—stop her 
quick!” and then he fell back unconscious. 

+ * * * 


After that all sorts of vague kaleidoscopic 
visions float before his mind. He is ona 
sea of fire, and the queen is sinking into it 


and calls upon him to save her. He tries 
to struggle forward, but is held back by long 
clammy fingers that wind round his neck. 
Then it changes to a flowery meadow, but 
it is always her voice that he hears, always 
calling upon him to help her. 

Once—it was when he was quieter and 
the wheels that rolled and rattled in his head 
were not so loud—he notes her words dis- 
tinctly, and there is a sob in her voice as 
she speaks: “Oh, how he suffers! If only 
I could bear it for him!” and he almost 
laughs to himself, for he does not suffer, he 
is only sinking down, down— 

At last he opens his eyes to a world that 
remains fixed and stationary. He finds 
himself on a luxurious silken couch in a 
room that is strange tohim. At the foot of 
the bed sits a woman in what looks like 
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His heart showed him the way to convince her. 





the garb of some religious order. She has 
grey hair brought down smoothly over her 
forehead, and her face is strangely lined. 
Other forms in the same garb pass in and 
out occasionally, but this is the one that he 
ee most frequently sees. She brings him 
nourishment, and presently she speaks to 
him, and her voice is like the voice of his 
dreams. 

The next day he remains awake a little 
longer, and gradually, as his strength 
returns, he questions her and learns from 
her all that has happened during his long 
stupor and fever. ‘The queen was saved, 
thanks to his warning, and the rebellion 
crushed in its outbreak. 

And then Cecilia—for so his gentle 
attendant is called—goes on to tell him 
how the queen has taken the advice of 
her grandfather’s most trusty counsellors, 
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and has redressed the wrongs she had 
inflicted, and has placed the Itberties of 


her people on a solid basis, beyond the 


control of arbitrary royal decrees. 


** Does the queen never ask about me ?” 


he enquired one day. 


‘She enquires daily about your welfare,” 
Cecilia answered, “but she is much ab- 
sorbed in matters of State. She is, I am 
sure, very grateful for the effort you made 
to save her, and very pained at the con- 
sequences to you.” 

“Oh! I did not mean that,” said the 
patient, hurriedly, and then he began to 
talk of something else. 

He found Cecilia a most intelligent and 
interested listener, and as he lay there the 
two discussed pretty well all things in 
heaven and earth. She was chary about 
giving her views, but he usually succeeded 
in coaxing them out of her, and was as- 
tonished at her breadth of mind and her 
lucidity of expression. 

Sometimes she brought him a message 
from the queen, and at last, when his 
health was so far recovered that he was long- 
ing to be abroad, she informed him Queen 
Camilla would grant him audience next day. 

*T wonder much,” he said to Cecilia, “ in 
what manner she will receive me. Had she 
your gentle nature, my kindly nurse, I should 
feel happier about this coming interview.” 

‘Tis well she does not hear you!” she re- 
plied, “but you will find her greatly changed.” 

When he was ushered into the royal 
chamber next day his first thought was that 
the queen looked younger and lovelier than 
ever, but there seemed also a softer expres- 
sion in her face,and the carriage of the little 
head was less haughty than he remembered. 

Camilla beckoned to him to approach, 
and holding out her hand said :— 

“Sir Gaspard, we are conscious that we 
have treated you with great injustice, which 
you have repaid by rendering us a signal 
service. We would gladly make you any 
reparation in our power. Your liberty is, 
of course, restored to you, and we empower 
you to name your own reward.” 

“Your Majesty makes too much of the 
small service I was glad to be able to 
render. If, however, I might proffer a 
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request, it would be for a few minutes’ 
private audience of your Majesty. 

Camilla beckoned to her court to retire. 

Gaspard approached nearer to her. 

“Am I to understand then that I am 
free to leave your dominions?” 

“ As free as air,” she replied, and then, 
a flush mounting to her forehead, she went 
on: “I have tried as queen to make 
reparation for the wrong I did you, and 
now, Sir Gaspard, as woman to man I 
humbly ask your forgiveness.” 

She held out a hand to him, and Gaspard 
dropped on one knee as he put it to his 
lips. Then he rose and faced her. 

“ As man and woman,” he said, “ there 
can be no talk of forgiveness now between 
us two. The boon I would fain ask is to 
remain your prisoner, for it is my heart you 
have taken captive now.” 

The queen started, and, trembling 
violently, she turned away. ‘“ Nay, nay,” 
she cried, “ you cannot care for the wilful 
child who treated you so capriciously. 
When I saw you last many weeks ago——” 

Heedless of etiquette, the knight inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ When you saw me last it was not 
many weeks ago. It takes more than a 
grey wig and a painted face to deceive me. 
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I know the hand that ministered to my 
wants so gently, the dear voice that soothed 
my pain.” 

A crimson flush suffused Camilla’s face. 
She walked away to a window embrasure, 
and, drawing aside a curtain, she let the 
cool air fan her hot cheek. 

Gaspard followed her resolutely. He 
stood in front of her so that she could not 
elude him and said, holding out both his 
hands, “Camilla, I love you. You will not 
send me away?” 

But still the queen hesitated. “I fear 
me it is not love,” she demurred, “ but pity 
for a wayward girl who——” 

“How can I convince you?” cried 
Gaspard, and then his heart showed him 
the way, for he took her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

“Ts that pity?” he asked, “and that? and 
that? Look into my eyes, sweet one, and 
see if you can still doubt that I love you!” 

She raised her downcast eyes to his for 
one instant, and then hid her flushed face 
against his shoulder. 

* * + * 

And in Palmatia it is not yet considered 
out of date to marry and live happy ever 
after. 


THE ~ PASSING” OF WHIMPLE 


A Story for Boys 
By CHARLES W. WESTRON 


CHAPTER I. 

- \ Y hat!” exclaimed Whimple. 

| The expression was to a certain 
extent inapt, for Whimple was not wearing 
a hat. He was wearing a ridiculously small 
blue cap, perched on the back of his head. 
The only hat which Whimple possessed 
was a tall silk hat, which, at the moment of 
his apostrophe, was busily engaged in col- 
lecting dust through the holes in a leaky 
hat-box, with a view to the coming Sabbath. 
So it may, perhaps, be as well to explain at 
once that Whimple exclaimed “ My hat !” 
partly because it was a pet expression of 
his, but chiefly because he was irritated 
and annoyed. 


If you had happened to be on the play- 
ing-field side of the fruit wall which 
enclosed the headmaster’s garden, the 
cause of Whimple’s irritation would have 
been—despite the gathering darkness— 
clear. For Dorothy was leaning over the 
wall—it is not so high but that a short 
ladder will reach to the top of it—and 
standing immediately beneath her, in the 
playing-field, was De Bergo-Hodges. The 
spectacle was entirely surprising and 
extremely annoying to Whimple. 

When he had slipped out to snatch a 
brief interview with Dorothy, of course 
Whimple was aware of the. fact that he 
was giving hostages to fortune. He knew 
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that uncomfortable experiences might hap- 
pen before his return and far more harass- 
ing ones after it. The vision of lines 
looming horrid in the near future left him, 
however, unmoved; even failure on the 
part of Dorothy to keep her tryst might 
have found him not altogether unresigned ; 
but that De Bergo-Hodges should forestall 
him was a contingency which had not 
occurred to him, and it upset Whimple. 
That very morning he had received from 
Dorothy a note. It was a little cocked-hat 
note—her brother had played the post- 
man—making what at any rate appeared 
to be an imperative appointment. He had 
kept the appointment at the cost of some 
trouble and risk to himself, and this was 
the result. 

Dorothy, as I have hinted, was standing 
on a short ladder and leaning over the 
garden wall. She wore a cloak of some 
grey stuff about her shoulders, and her 
pretty brown hair was doing its best to hide 
the excitement in her equally pretty brown 
eyes. 

Why the Head, who was neither good- 
looking nor pleasant, should possess such a 
daughter as Dorothy, was a problem which 
Whimple had never felt himself called upon 
to solve. It was enough for him—it was, 
to tell the truth, rather too much for him— 
that Dorothy was charming. And Dorothy 
was undoubtedly charming; so was her 
age. Dorothy was fifteen. 

Now neither Whimple nor De Bergo- 
Hodges was charming. Both of them 
would have been prepared to admit as 
much with readiness. Nevertheless, they 
had their merits. They were rivals: they 
were also friends. They had been friends 
ever since their simultaneous débu? in the 
Lower Fourth had inaugurated a not too 
strenuous race for academic honours. 
They were rivals in cricket, football, and 
(as in this story doth appear) less serious 
pursuits. They shared the same study 
and the same interest in Dorothy; and, 
if their joint tenancy of the former gave 
them more satisfaction than that of the 
latter, it was really not Dorothy’s fault. 

If any one had suggested to Whimple that 
De Bergo-Hodges was on this particular 
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occasion playing it rather low down, 
Whimple would have resented the insinua- 
tion with heat, and either his fist or foot, 
according to the aye and weight of the 
asperser. Whimple knew perfectly well 
that De Bergo-Hodges approved of Dorothy; 
De Bergo-Hodges mourned a similar con- 
viction with regard to Whimple; while 
Dorothy was naturally privy to the 
aspirations of both. This being so, it may, 
perhaps, be wondered why Whimple should 
have been so surprised at the sight of the 
other. The explanation lies in a simple 
fact. It was October; the football season 
was in full swing, and Whimple was captain 
of the First Fifteen. And if this reason 
seem a trifle obscure or inconclusive, let 
me add that Dorothy cultivated, chief 
among her graces, a whole-souled admira- 
tion for sports. 

Not a match was played ungraced by her 
presence, and many a time at mere practice 
games the sight of her dainty figure 
tripping eagerly down the “touch-line ” 
had lent fresh vigour to mud-bespattered 
combatants. Now Whimple was, as I have 
stated, captain. He was, moreover, one of 
the best centre three-quarters the school 
had produced since it took to Rugby foot- 
ball. On the other hand, De Bergo-Hodges, 
though a brilliant kick, was a bit slow. 
Besides, he wasn’t captain. Dorothy’s duty 
was, therefore, clearly indicated. It lay in 
the direction of Whimple, and Dorothy was 
accustomed to do her duty—occasionally. 

If Whimple did not ponder these matters, 
as he slowly approached the pair, it was 
simply because he was fully. conversant 
with them. Dorothy saw him _ first. 
Perhaps she was on the look out for him. 
Considering the cocked-hat note, it is not 
at all improbable that she was on the look 
out for him. Atall events, she caught sight 
of him before De Bergo-Hodges, who was 
not aware of the approach of a foreign body, 
until Whimple stood beside him. 

“Hullo!” said the former, rather guiltily. 

“ Hullo!” responded Whimple. 

There was a strained silence while the 
two eyed one another uncomfortably. 
Then De Bergo-Hodges drew an illicit 
cigarette from a little leather case, and lit it 
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in desperation, whilst Whimple, remember- 
ing his manners, turned to Dorothy, who 
still maintained her coign of vantage. 
“Good evening,” he jerked out, raising 
his cap. 
“Good evening,” she replied pleasantly. 
Whimple thought she might easily have 
said a little more. Delicacy forbade any 
mention of the cocked-hat 
note in the presence of 
De Bergo-Hodges. Inthe 
meantime, he felt rather 
foolish. His only con- 
solation was that, if looks 
afforded any clue to feel- 
ings, De Bergo- Hodges 
felt rather foolish, too. 
“Excuse us one 
minute,” said Whimple. 
“Tl give you two,” 
responded Dorothy gra- 
ciously. 
Whimple 
other’s 


took the 
arm, and drew 
him a few yards away 

“Look here!” he said. 

“Well?” 

““ Look here!” repeated 
Whimple. 

“ T’m looking.” 

“Look here!” said 
Whimple, for the third 
time. 

“What the dickens is 
the good of saying ‘ Look 
here!’ like a 
parrot. I tell 
looking.” 

“The 
chap—-—” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t keep 
‘Well’ like a 
ass, Hodges.” 


wretched 
you I’m 


old 


fact is, 


saying 
wretched 

** Don’t call me an ass !” 

“T shall call you an ass as much as I 
like. You are an ass. What on earth do 
you want here ?” 

“T was just going to ask you that,” 
said De Bergo-Hodges with dignity. 

“For cheek !” said Whimple. 

“For beastly coolness ! ” 
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“You take the biscuit,” cut in Whimple, 
anticipating the other in a somewhat 
similar remark with masterly dexterity. 
Whimple spoke in a tone of hot convic- 
tion. Had he not good reason? The 


other was entirely in the wrong—the 


cocked-hat note proved it—and instead of 
admitting as much with grace, he was 


The two eyed one another uncomfortably. 


brazenly impenitent. Strong measures 
appeared to be indicated. Whimple 
decided to take them. 
“Tt’s too dark now,” he said emphati- 
cally. 
“To-morrow ?” asked De Bergo-Hodges. 
“ After second school,” agreed Whimple. 
The matter having been arranged so far 





es 
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satisfactorily, the two returned to Dorothy, 
who was getting impatient. 

“Well,” she said, “have you made it up?” 

“No,” replied Whimple, shortly. 

* Are you going to fight?” she enquired 
anxiously. “I hope not. I was just that 
minute going to explain.” 

The exact nature of her explanation, 
however, remained uncertain. There was 
a stir at the other end of the garden. 
Dorothy suddenly disappeared. “Coming, 
mamma !” her admirers heard her say. 

“Which way are you going?” said 
Whimple, gruffly, a minute afterwards. 

“This, of course. There’s only one.” 

Whimple had intended to make use of a 
really effective repartee which he had come 
across in the course of his somewhat 
restricted literary researches. He had fully 
intended to reply, “Then I'll take the 
other.” The truth of De Bergo-Hodges’ 
remark being, however, obvious, he decided 
to keep the rejoinder for future use, and 
said nothing. 

They returned to their House together. 


CHAPTER II. 

ERBERT WHIMPLE and George 
Anthony Macnamara de _ Bergo- 
Hodges were in their study. They had 
fought, but the fight had not been decisive. 
Ten rounds of Homeric combat had been 
indulged in. Then the shades of evening 
had intervened. The damage done had 
been pleasing, but not excessive. Whim- 
ple’s left eye exhibited signs of coming 
discoloration, while De Bergo-Hodges’ nose 

and lip felt somewhat rebellious. 

Whimple was lounging in a decrepit arm- 
chair with his feet on the mantel-piece. 
De Bergo-Hodges was employed in making 
cocoa. The brew ready, he handed a cup to 
his companion, and, subsiding into another 
chair of equal decrepitude, took his share 
of the mantel-piece with a sigh of relief. 

“Tt wasn’t a bad bout,” he remarked 
after a minute or two. 

“* Not bad at all.” 

**T couldn’t have lasted much longer.” 

“Neither could I,” responded Whimple 
generously, staring intently at a coloured 
lithograph which adorned the wall. 
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“T suppose we have another turn to- 
morrow?” pensively suggested his com- 
panion, after a pause. 

“T don’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because we can’t afford to get crocked 
up. There’s a match on Saturday.” 

“That’s so,” assented the other. ‘ Next 
week then.” 

** 1 suppose so.” 

Whimple carefully removed his legs from 
their anchorage, emptied his cup at a 
draught, and marched restlessly up and 
down the room, with his hands thrust deep 
in his trousers pockets. His patrol was 
necessarily a limited one, but it was better 
than nothing. 

““T say,” he said suddenly. 

“Say on, O King!” 

“ What are we fighting about ?” 

De Bergo-Hodges pondered over the 
problem. 

“I’m bothered if I know,” he replied. 

“I’m hanged if I do,” said Whimple. 

He resumed his chair, and another cup 


of cocoa went its appointed course. 


** Dorothy ” he began. 

De Bergo-Hodges started. There was a 
tacit understanding between them that her 
name should never be mentioned. It was 
better thus. 

“ Dorothy—-—” repeated Whimple. 

“Ts a nice girl.” 

“The question is whether she’s worth all 
this, Hodges.” 

“T think she is,”’ said the other. 

“I’m sure she is,” said Whimple with 
equal gallantry. 

“Look here, old chap,” burst forth his 
companion, ‘why need we quarrel about 
her?” 

“It's the footer season,” said Whimple, 
briefly, “‘ it’s my turn.” 

“Why don’t you take it then?” 

“*T do—that is, whenever I get the chance; 
but, if you get shoving your confounded 
nose into it, I naturally can’t.” 

The remark was, perhaps, not altogether 
graceful, but the unfortunate state of 
De Bergo-Hodges’ nose lent point to it. 
Stung to reprisals, he said slowly, “ It takes 
two to make an understanding,” and De 
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Bergo-Hodges solemnly 
drew a crumpled note 
from his pocket and, 
with something very like 
a blush mantling his 
face, threw it across to 
his companion, who 
picked it up gingerly. 
The note was an exact 
counterpart of the one 
he had himself received. 
Whimple smoothed the 
creases out of it care- 
fully. Then he pro- 
duced his own missive, 
and handed the two to 
his companion. 
“It’s precious mean,” 
said De Bergo-Hodges 
presently. 
“Uncommon,” 
sented Whimple. 
“Tt would be in- 
teresting to know what 
on earth she 
mean.” 
“Tt would.” 
“She might be there 
now?” 


as- 


does 


“She is sometimes,” 
said Whimple, looking 
at his watch. 

“Supposing we go 
and see?” 

“ Both of us ?” 

“Why not?” asked De Bergo-Hodges 
with a laugh. 

There was clearly no reason why not, so 
the pair duly effected a cautious exit, and 
made their way to the garden wall. There 
was no sign of their mistress, however, and 
a sombre silence fell upon them. Whimple 
in particular felt hurt. He was glad to 
know that no blame attached to his com- 
panion in respect of the 
expedition of the day before. Not that he 
ever really thought there was. De Bergo- 
Hodges was too good a chap. On the 
other hand was the overwhelming thought 
that even in his own‘ chosen time—his 


cutting-out 


close season, as it were—he was occupying 
the humiliating position of possessing at 
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De Bergo-Hodges scored. 


the most favourable estimate, but a moiety, 
or half part, of Dorothy’s affections. 

It really wasn’t good enough. Awf 
Ceasar aut nullus. Dorothy must choose, 
and have done with it. 

The reflections of De Bergo-Hodges 
were more satisfactory. He hadn’t (so he 
assured himself) the slightest wish to 
cut out Whimple. At the same time, if 
Dorothy preferred him, was it his fault? 
He arrived with some complacency at the 
conclusion that it wasn’t. 

Just then there was a rustling noise on 
the other side of the wall. Both of them 
heard it. A _ second’s Then 
Dorothy’s head appeared. 

Her admirers raised their caps in unison. 


suspense ! 























































“Dear me!” she said. “ What are you 
two doing here?” 

“ Waiting for you,” replied Whimple, with 
considerable candour. 

“ But you shouldn’t. You'll get lines or 
something. Besides, there was really no 
chance of my coming. If the kitten hadn’t 
been lost, I shouldn’t have been in the 
garden; and if I hadn’t been in the 
garden, I shouldn’t have looked over the 
wall; and if I hadn’t looked over the 
wall P 

“You wouldn’t have seen us,” interrupted 
Whimple. 

“Of course not,” she agreed with a ripple 
of laughter. 

“In the meantime, you do see us.” 

‘“‘ What’s the matter with your eye?” she 
enquired suddenly, as the moon, emerging 
from behind a cloud, cast a pale beam on 
Whimple’s. face. 

“ Nothing, thanks !” 

“Tt looks swollen.” 

“Not at all, thanks!” 

“ You've been fighting,” insisted Dorothy, 
in a voice in which reproach and ecstasy 
were curiously mingled. “You've been 
fighting. I should be so sorry if you had 
been fighting about me.’ 

The assurance did not carry conviction 
with it. Asa matter of fact, Dorothy was 
not so shocked as she ought to have been. 
The thought that a desperate combat had 
been waged on her account was a flattering 
one. 

“I’m so sorry,” she repeated ; “ but Zave 
you been fighting about me ?” 

“Yes,” admitted Whimple sulkily. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry. I wouldn’t have had 
it happen for worlds; but why did you 
fight about me ?” 

“Because we had a row about you,” 
replied De Bergo-Hodges with a nice appre- 
ciation of cause and effect. “And we had 
a row about you, because there were three 
of us here last night, instead of only two.” 

“Precisely,” put in his rival, rather 
envying the neat way in which the position 
had been set forth. 

“That was silly.” 

“It was,” admitted Whimple. 

“Then why did you do it?” 
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“Why did you ?” he asked reproachfully. 
“Tt was rather awful of you, Dorothy ?” 

She shook her curls indignantly. 

“You haven’t any right to speak to me 
like that,” she said haughtily. 

“Sorry,” murmured her luckless admirer. 

“So you ought to be.” 

“len” 

“I asked you both to come for a per- 
fectly good reason,” said Dorothy, somewhat 
mollified. ‘ Now I shan’t tell you.” 

“Tm awfully sorry, really, Dorothy. I’m 
beastly sorry.” 

“Very well, I'll forgive you; but you 
won't like it if I do tell you.” 

‘Better not tell him, then,” suggested De 
Bergo-Hodges, sensibly. 

“I wasn’t speaking to you,” said Dorothy 
sharply. “I was speaking to Bertie.” 
(Whimple was Bertie. That was why he 
blushed. Surnames were good enough for 
him.) 

“ Sorry,’ 
his turn. 

“Well, Ill tell you then.” 

Dorothy told them. 

What she told them was to the point. 
She was not satisfied with the performances 
of the First Fifteen. They had won only 
two matches out of three, and the next day 
they had to meet the’ Town, and the Town 
were strong, and she had set her heart on 
the School winning, and, in fact, they must 
win. But if they didn’t win—— 

Well, what then ? 

Well, if they weren’t good enough to win, 
they were neither of them good enough for 
her. That was all. 

That was enough, thought her admirers. 
They couldn’t do more than their best. 

Then a bright idea occurred to Dorothy. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” she said. “If 
you win to-morrow—if you win—the one 
that does best, plays the best game, you 
know—well, the one that does best, ’lI—” 
she laughed. 

“What will you do?” asked Whimple, 
obtusely. 

“You know.” She kissed her hand 
comprehensively, and vanished. 

“Tt occurs to me,” remarked De-Bergo 
Hodges, as they retraced their steps—“ it 


’ 


murmured De Bergo-Hodges in 
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occurs to me that there may be some 
difficulty in deciding.” 
“Dorothy must see 
Whimple complacently. 
“D’ye think it’s worth it, making asses of 
ourselves, and all that sort of thing ?” 
Certain desirable memories made a little 
stir in a corner of Whimple’s heart. 
“Dorothy must see to that, too,” he said. 


to that,” said 


CHAPTER IIL. 

HE match was drawing to its close. 

A bare ten minutes, and the referee’s 

whistle would sound its fatal blast. Whim- 

ple was fully aware of the fact, and he found 

the knowledge harassing. The Town had 

scored a “try,” and the School had scored 
nothing. 

Dorothy standing close to the rope by the 
half-way flag was watching the game with 
flushed face and sparkling eyes. Her 
interest in the exploits of her rival admirers 
was merged in her longing for the School’s 
triumph. Unfortunately, they didn’t look 
like triumphing. Penned in their own 


“twenty-five,” their forwards were straining 
every nerve to keep their heavier oppo- 


nents from scoring again. Probably they 
would succeed, but there was little consola- 
tion in that. They were already a “try” 
behind. Moral victories didn’t appeal to 
Dorothy. 

Five minutes more! 
glanced at his watch. Dorothy really 
couldn’t bear it. With tears of vexation in 
her eyes, she turned her back on the game, 
and walked slowly off the field. It was all 
over ! 

But was it all over ? 

There was a mighty shout from the 
School. Dorothy ran back, and craning 
her neck to look over the heads of half-a- 
dozen fourth form boys, saw something 
which made her heart beat fast. 

Whimple, with the ball tucked under his 
arm, was rapidly nearing the Town’s goal. 
Between him and the coveted line were 
only three opponents. Slightly behind 
him, and away to his left, laboured De 
Bergo-Hodges; a little behind that, the 
ruck of the field, eagerly following. It 
was now or never, and Whimple knew it. 


The referee 
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The first of the Town “three-quarters ” 
came for him high with a rush. 

“ Dodge!” shouted Dorothy. 

Whimple dodged, and the Town “ three- 
quarter,” clutching at vacancy, subsided. 

The second prepared to dive at his waist. 

“ Hodges!” gasped Whimple, feigning to 
transfer the precious ball to his comrade. 

The ruse succeeded. The second 
“three-quarter” hesitated and was lost. 
There remained only the “back.” Calm 
and collected he bided his time. It was 
not the first time the “ back” had been in 
a tight place, and not the first time he had 
got out of one. 

Now Whimple had two courses open to 
him. He could attempt to run in himself. 
If he tried, he would probably succeed. At 
any rate, he would have an extremely good 
chance. On the other hand, he could 
“pass” to De Bergo-Hodges. If he 
“ passed,” De Bergo-Hodges would have a 
still better one. 

Whimple had about two seconds to 
make up his mind. He accomplished the 
operation with a second to spare. He 
summoned up his loyalty to the School, 
and what was left of his speed. Both re- 
sponded nobly. De Bergo-Hodges scored. 

Three points! Level with the Town; 
and time must be called after the kick at 
goal. The frantic cheers of the school died 
away into a pronounced and trying silence. 
A great deal hung upon that kick. Now 
Whimple was a good “ kick,” but De Bergo- 
Hodges was a better. 

“T’ll place it for you,” said Whimple. 

He lovingly picked up the ball and carried 
it out. De Bergo-Hodges made an artistic 
nick with the heel of his boot, and carefully 
removed a bit of mud from the toe. 

The Town forwards charged : they might 
have saved themselves the trouble. Straight 
as a dart the ball skimmed over the bar. 

* * * + 

Whimple and his friend were slowly 
strolling up the lane which leads from the 
village to the school. They were full of 
pastry and the consciousness of well-doing. 
The same sensations pervaded both, and 
they found them delightful. Whimple’s 
hand rested affectionately on the other’s. 
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sleeve, and there was not a shadow of 
discord between them. 

Dorothy happened to be walking down 
the lane as they were walking up. They 
caught sight of her when she tripped round 
a distant corner, and an apple of discord 
(speaking metaphorically) hit Whimple’s 
arm. He withdrew it from De Bergo- 
Hodges’ and began to whistle. For one 
brief, but unworthy, moment they felt that 
the approaching meeting was an untimely 
one. The nobler feelings resumed their 
sway. Whimple edged away from his com- 
panion, who (as was but natural, perhaps) 
became equally distant from Whimple. 

Dorothy stopped and Now 
Whimple, imbued with the conviction that 
his cause was a hopeless one, had fully 
intended to pass her quickly with but a 
word of greeting, and leave the field to his 
rival. This course he thought would get 
rid of any slight awkwardness which might 
linger around the situation. 

Unfortunately the manner of Dorothy’s 
stopping made this coursealmost impossible. 
For she stopped when quite ten yards away 
from them, and addressed them in cheery 
language which clearly embraced both. 

“Hullo, you two !” was what she said. 

They saluted her in silence. Whimple 
was leaving it to De Bergo-Hodges, who, 
curiously enough, leaving it to 
Whimple. 

“I spoke to you,” said Dorothy, rather 
put out. 

“Which?” asked Whimple, pointedly. 

“ Both,” she replied, with equal brevity. 

“Tt wouldn’t be polite for both of us to 
answer at once,” he replied, remembering 
with gratitude a precept of his yet younger 
days. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Dorothy, “I’m 
not a baby.” 

“ But the point zs which,” insisted Whim- 
ple with meaning. Dorothy reflected. 

“George got the ‘try,’” she said thought- 
fully. 

“ And kicked the goal,” added Whimple 
generously. 

Then De Bergo-Hodges, who all this 
time had been chafing inwardly, interposed 
with decision. 


smiled. 


was 
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“Nonsense!” he said. 

“ But you did,” insisted Dorothy. 

“ Abject nonsense,” replied the goal- 
kicker. ‘At least I kicked it, of course, 
and I scored, but every one knows that if it 
hadn’t been for old Whimple here, we 
should have been beat to blazes. He 


made the best run of the day ; he sent me 
in when he could easily have got in him- 


self; and as for the goal, a baby could 
have kicked it.” 

“You, neither of you, seem 
much about it,” she said dismally. 

“Yes, we do,” protested Whimple. “We 
care no end. Only, you see, I didn’t get 
the ‘try.’” 

“And I didn’t make the run,” put in his 
doughty rival. 

“The fact is,” said Dorothy siowly— 
“the fact is, you like each other better 
than you like me.” 

The remark came as a revelation to her 
hearers. It was strictly and accurately true, 
so with one accord they denied the impeach- 
ment. They had a healthy dislike to revela- 
tions. But Dorothy was not to be shaken. 

“Yes, you do,” she insisted; “so it 
makes it all the easier, what I was going to 
say, you know—much easier.” 

“What was that, then, Dorothy?” 

“Good-bye,” she said. 

“To both of us ?” 

“To both of you.” 

* Good-bye !” 

They slowly walked on. When they had 
gone a few yards, however, Whimple looked 
back. 

“ Half a minute,” he said, and retraced 
his steps. Dorothy had beckoned to him. 

“T meant to say ‘Good-bye’ to each 
separately,” she whispered. 

So she said “Good-bye” to Whimple (De 
Bergo-Hodges was looking the other way). 
Then she said “Good-bye” to De Bergo- 
Hodges (Whimple was looking the other 
way), and that was the end of it. 

It was fully a week before they heard 
that Gorleston had succeeded them. 

“Gorleston !” ejaculated Whimple, when 
it came to his ears, “ Gorleston !” 

Now Gorleston was an ass and wrote 
poetry. 


to care 





THE LITTLE HAY FOLK 


A Story for the Children 


By C. E. WAUGH 


EAL and Betsey had 
gone to the barn: they 
were always in the 
barn now it seemed to 
their mother and the 
younger children, who 
never could see what 

they found so fascinating in a dusty old 
place like that; but to Neal and Betsey it 
was the jolliest playroom in the world, and 
they spent many happy hours scrambling 
and tumbling in the hay, hunting for eggs 
in the nests they knew by heart, and watch- 
ing Fidget, the cross old gander, strutting 
about in a lordly fashion as if he owned 
the barn and all its contents. 

Sometimes, especially on rainy days, the 


children would climb up in the loft, lie 
down in the hay, and tell wonderful stories. 

Betsey loved to tell stories, while Neal 
was equally fond of listening to them. 
They were going to tell stories to-day, for it 
looked like rain, and they had taken a good 


run in the field, and had been in the 
orchard looking for fine smooth apples to 
hide away in some secret place, to be kept 
there until Christmas. It had always been 
one of their pet ambitions to keep a speci- 
ally fine apple hidden away until the holi- 
days. But somehow they never had suc- 
ceeded. Day after day they would take 
the greatest pains to find a particularly fine 
one, then Betsy would rub hers with her 
pinafore to make it shine, until it looked 
so beautiful she would determine to 
take great pains to hide it well; but for 
some reason or other they never could 
content themselves they were safe, unless 
they peeped at them every day, and of 
course that was not a very wise thing to do, 
for when they picked them up just to make 
sure they were good on the other side, they 
looked so pretty, and smelt so sweet and 
fresh, they could not bear to put them 


right away, and Betsey made little dents in 
hers with her teeth, not real bites of course, 
but just a little ornament, so that she could 
tell it was hers, while Neal played ball with 
his, tossing it up in the air so high that 
if it happened to fall on the floor, 
which it usually did, it would be badly 
bruised, and there was no use then in 
keeping that and little 
dents would somehow grow larger, until 
they decided they would have to eat those 
apples just for to-day and find others to 
hide. And so they disappeared, like so many 
others, down the red lane, and that was the 
end of them. But they had lost some 
lately that they had not eaten themselves, 
and this had puzzled the children a good 
deal, especially as the little nests they had 
made would be all tumbled up, the apples 
gone, and no one knew anything about it, 
so to-day they decided to take extra pains 
in hiding their treasure, and also to find 
out if possible who the thief might be that 
so often, but not always, spoiled their fun. 

Neal and Betsey were great friends, 
although it must be confessed Neal fancied 
himself a bit superior, for in the first place 
he was a boy, and, besides, he was a whole 
year older than his sister, and a year was 
twelve months, which to him was a very 
long time indeed; still, he dearly loved 
“ Bets,” as he called her, and thought her 
the best company in the world, and she 
would always help him out of all his 
scrapes, give him the largest half of her 
cake at tea, and then, the best of all, would 
tell such splendid stories. 

To-day Neal took a notion to tell a story 
himself, and began a very exciting tale 
about a giant. “A real live giant, you 
know, Bets,” he said, ‘‘ not a make-believe.” 

“But, Neal, I don’t believe in giants— 
one bit,” Betsey answered. 

“ Ah, don’t you; well then you don’t 
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know much about it, for there are plenty 
of them, and I shouldn’t be surprised if 
one lived quite near here, down by Murray’s 
Woods, for I heard Daddy say——” 

“Now, Neal,” Betsey gravely replied, 
“don’t tell fibs.” But Neal did not 
answer, he stared straight ahead and 
listened very intently, and then he whis- 
pered : 

“TI say, Bets, did you hear that queer 
noise ; it must be a rat!” 

They could plainly hear a scratching 
sound now, and could see the hay move, 
too. It was very 
strange, but they 
thought it a rat, 
and going 
on with the story, 
when just beyond 
them the noise 
sounded louder 
than before, and 
they thought they 
heard 


were 


voices. 
Whoever could it 
be? both children 
thought at once. 
There was no one 
barn, for 
even old Fidget 
was sunning him- 
self out of doors. 

Betsey saw Neal 
was frightened, 
and as she was a 
bit of a tease, she 
could not help 
saying : 

“Neal, perhaps it’s your real live giant.” 

But Neal didn’t laugh, he crept up closer 
to his sister, for it was a bit lonely. Neal 
was not really a coward, and when the first 
scare was over he began to think it might 
be good fun, and perhaps this might be the 
thief who had been stealing their precious 
apples. So keeping quite still, they 
watched, almost afraid to breathe, for they 
could now see a strange light in the 
direction of the voices, and they counted 
ten little spots of light, like so many tiny 
lanterns, and it puzzled the children much 
to know what kept the hay from catching 


in the 
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fire, as the strange lights seemed to be 
right in the midst of a pile of hay. 

Suddenly everything grew dark. The 
children wondered what could cause such a 
change until they heard a low rumbling, 
which grew louder and louder, and then a 
great crash. That was thunder of course; 
they had quite forgotten a storm was 
coming up when they went into the barn. 

The little lanterns disappeared as mys- 
teriously as they had come, and it puzzled 
the children more than ever. 

“Betsey,” said Neal, “I wonder what 


‘* Did you hear that queer noise ?” 


drove those 


lights away ; 
thunder frightened them. 
rain ; isn’t it jolly up here?” 

The children had never been afraid of 


perhaps the 
Just listen to the 


thunderstorms; they had watched them 
many times from the cosy shelter of the 
barn, and listened to the rain pattering on 
the roof, but to-day they were so excited 
about the mysterious voices and lights in 
the corner, and they longed so to find the 
real cause of it they forgot about the rain 
after a bit, and Neal went off, determined to 
find out who the strangers could be. 
“Don’t make a noise, Bets,” he whispered, 
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They had very big pockets for such tiny men. 


as he started off. 
soon be back.” 


You watch here; I'll 
And he disappeared in the 
gloom of a corner, but it was not long 
before he came back so excited he could 
scarcely speak. 

“Bets, Bets,” 
‘quick—I’ve found 
what they are! 
‘queer and funny.” And he fairly dragged 
Betsey after him to a little cubby hole, in 
which all sorts of things were stowed away, 
and where the children often went rummag- 
ing; up a short ladder, and into the little 
room, Neal crept cautiously, Betsey after him; 
then they carefully closed the door while 
Neal led the way to a little window which 
was quite covered with dust and cobwebs, 
-and there they crouched down to watch. 
It was very uncomfortable, to be sure, but 
they were perfectly happy, for sure enough 
there was the strangest sight they had ever 
seen—five tiny littke men—no bigger than 
Sissie’s dolls, scrambling about in the hay ; 
and the lanterns, strangest of all, were 
lights shining straight from their eyes; 
it was so strange. 


“ Come 
I don’t know 
Do come; they are so 


he whispered, 
them. 


Betsey rubbed her own 
eyes to make sure she was awake. It was 
quite dark outside, but the light from those 
‘queer lantern eyes’ made the little men 
quite plain, although the children them- 
selves were hidden, and hard enough they 
found it to keep perfectly still, for they 
feared to disturb these curious little people, 
while they did so long to speak to them. 


What could they be, and how had they 
come to the barn, and why had they never 
seen them before? Neal and Betsey were 
terribly puzzled. They had played in the 
barn all their lives, and had never even 
dreamed of any one else playing there tco. 
When a sudden peal of thunder came they 
would all run away, only to return again in 
a few minutes. They were restless little 
fellows, jumping about, evidently interested 
just then in something in their pockets, 
which seemed very full indeed. 

“They're up to some mischief, Bets,” 
Neal whispered, “just look at their faces.” 
And indeed they did look mischievous, 
sure enough, and whatever it was they had 
hidden in their pockets seemed to give 
them great delight. They had very big 
pockets for such tiny men, and they were 
filled full with after 
awhile, to the children’s joy, they began to 
take out in little bits and, with sly looks at 
one another, eat as fast as they possibly 
could. 


something, which 


The light was so dim the children could 
not make out what it was they enjoyed so 
much. Indeed, they were so greedy about 
it, they seemed quite rude to Neal and 
Betsey, for each little man tried to grab as 
much as ever he could from his neighbour. 
They sat down after a while, crossing their 
legs tailor fashion, each little man chuckling 
to himself and seeming perfectly happy. 
How the children wished they could hear 
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what it was they were saying. Once in a 
while they bobbed their heads and rolled 
their bright eyes in such a comical way the 
children could hardly keep from laughing 
aloud. One little fellow had a larger 
portion than the others, which gave him 
the greatest delight, and every little while 
he would put his head on one side and, 
laughing aloud, would stretch out his legs 
and touch the points of his shoes to the 
backs of his little comrades just to make 
them see his pockets were still full while 
theirs were nearly empty. He must have 
been a very greedy selfish little chap, for 
he looked so pleased and grinned with 
such delight at the disappointed faces of 
his friends. Betsey was quite shocked at 
such selfishness, but 

she could not be really 

vexed with the jolly 

little men, they were so 

fascinating. 

At last the feast was 
over—at least, for all 
but the greedy 
who still sat swinging 
his legs and enjoying 
himself all the more 
because the others were 
looking at him so sadly; 
and Neal, thinking they 
were talking, and long- 
ing to hear what it was 
they said, tried very 
gently to open the old dusty window, and 
to his great joy found it opened easily 
enough, and made no noise to disturb the 
little hay folk. 

It was indeed fun, for sure enough the 
voices could be heard distinctly —the 
greedy little chap was saying, teasingly, 
“This is good and juicy—lI’ve a lot more, 
too, in the other pocket; you boys don’t 
know where to climb—I do, but I’m not 
going to tell.” Then he took a great bite, 
and eyed his friends wickedly. 

The rest seemed rather gloomy over this, 
but they sat quite still, and little Greedy 
Bones, as the children called him, suddenly 
jumped down from his perch and said with 
a sly look: “I know where I can get ever 
sO many more, you boys wait here and I’ll 


one, 


Greedy Bones made a dash with 
one half. 
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bring some,” and off he bounded. He was 
not gone long, however, they could see the 
light from his curious eyes shining a great 
way off, and at last he came back, pulling and 
tugging for dear life at some round thing 
nearly as big as himself. At last it rolled 
into their midst, and what should the 
children see but one of their very own 
precious apples—the very one Neal had so 
carefully tucked away that morning. 

Here was a “go,” sure enough, but there 
was no use in being vexed with these little 
thieves. How they all jumped up when 
they saw the great red apple roll in. Such 
a scampering, frolicking time, jumping on 
one another’s backs, turning somersaults in 
the air, and scrambling among the hay 

shouting for joy. 

No one could be 
vexed with such merry 
little rogues. So these 
were the rats they had 
always blamed — rats, 
indeed. How the chil- 
dren longed to rush in 
and romp with the little 
men, but they dared 
not; they remembered 

frightened they 
of the thunder, 
and kept perfectly still. 

Betsey was in a great 
plight to keep from 
laughing, and had to 
put her handkerchief up to her mouth, for 
it was the funniest thing she had ever seen 
in her life. They were as nimble as grass- 
hoppers, and quite as frisky; they had such 
short bodies and such long legs, while their 
knees seemed to bend in every direction. 

Neal wished he had a bit of string tied 
to the apple; it would be such fun to 
pull it away, and see their surprise. 


how 
were 


Very 
soon they began to chatter, pushing and 
scrambling in every direction, each one 
looking out for himself, as they were now 


going to divide the apple. This took a 
long time, for each one wanted to get a 
bigger piece than the other; but at last 
little Greedy Bones began to dig into it 
with a small stick, and shortly it fell 
in half. Betsey wondered how they 
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would divide these two halves into five 
pieces. She could not do it herself 
she knew; but she didn’t have long to 
wonder, for littke Greedy Bones, giving 
a quick glance around and kicking over 
one little chap, made a dash with one 
of the halves, and, with a merry shout, 
disappeared in a minute. He must have 
taken pains to close his eyes tight, for they 
could see no light where he went, and no 
doubt this was just what he wished. The 
four little men, left with only one half to 
share them, looked disgusted 
enough, but didn’t hesitate long what to do 

-they ran off like so many rats after the 
prize. The feared they would 
never come back, but just when they were 
beginning to give up all hope of seeing 
them again, one pair of lantern eyes shone 
in the darkness, and cautiously a little man 
came back and took possession of the half 
of the apple the others had left so suddenly, 
It was great fun to see him grinning and 
chuckling over it; he filled his pockets full 
with little bits of it and then ate as much 
as he could 


between 


children 


beside ; he seemed a bit 
uneasy, for he would look over his shoul 
der every once in a while, and twice he 
quickly hid his treasure under some hay 
when he fancied he heard his comrades 
coming. There was not so very much left 
when at last they did 


return; three 


At last 
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triumphant little imps leading in a captive 
bound fast with bits of strings, and the 
precious bit of apple that had caused all 
the trouble tied on to the other end. Then 
they set to work to finish their feast, and 
rewarded the prisoner by throwing him a core 
and the stem. Then when they thought 
he had been properly punished they untied 
his hands, and all had a romp together as 
good-natured as could be, and quite like 
the best of friends. 

Now old Fidget, the gander, used often 
to climb up the ladder to inspect the loft, 
and he came now in his usual fussy fashion, 
and Neal fancied he would give the hay 
folk a great scare, and was quite vexed 
with Fidget for coming ; but to his great 
surprise he noticed the little men looked 
immensely pleased, and waited quietly until 
the gander was close to them, wher they 
suddenly began to tease and fret him in 
dozen ways, tweaking his tail until he 
quacked aloud and was as cross as can 
be, but this only made the little people 
all the merrier. They jumped on his back 
pull feathers—they were far too 
nimble for him to catch, so he gave a dis- 


to his 
gusted glance around and proceeded down 
the ladder with as much dignity as he could 
command. 


This amused Neal and Betsey especially, 
for it was quite a new thing for Fidget to be 


it rolled into their midst. 
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beaten so easily, for he scared every fowl on 
the farm, even the cows were afraid of him, 
and now they saw him quite outdone by 
five tiny little things, no bigger than a doll. 

Next they dragged in a big rat-trap with 
a huge rat running madly about inside. It 
was not long before the rat began to cry 
like a child, and Betsey was sure she heard 
it say, “ Let me out; oh! do let me out,” 
but the little fellows only pulled its tail 
and poked sticks at it. This was almost 
more than Neal could bear, and made him 
feel cross with the little people, and he had 
quite made up his mind to go to the rescue 
of the poor rat, when he heard one little 
chap say: ‘‘Come, I'll let you out, now ” ; 
and with that he opened the door of the 
trap, just as a pair of great eyes peered in 
from the hay above them. 

All the hay folk looked up at once, and 
when the light from their eyes was full 
upon the new comer, the great green eyes 
were forced to blink and close their lids 
several times; but they came nearer and 
nearer, and looked bigger and bigger, until 
Neal and Betsey saw the head and paws of 
Tim, their own especial cat, but they had 
never seen Tim look so strange and wild, 
he was always so gentle with them, now he 
looked so cross and strange they could 
hardly believe it was their own dear cat, 
and yet it was, for there was the white spot 
on his head as large as life, and although 
he looked so fierce he did not frighten the 
hay folk. They nodded and grinned at 
him as he came slowly up to them—quite 
up to the rat-trap in fact, when he slowly 
raised one paw and very deliberately said : 

“Where is that rat?” 

Tim talking! Neal and Betsey could 
hardly believe it. This was wonderful. 

“Where is that rat?” he repeated 
slowly, while his tail wagged from side to 
side. 

“We have no rat, Tim,” they answered 
(fancy calling him Tim). “ You may smell 
around as much as you like. There are 
just six of us here, and we are quite 
alone.” 

“ Bets,” Neal whispered, “ that was a rat, 
wasn’t it ?” 

Betsey only shook her head in answer. 
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It was all so mysterious, for here were six 
little men instead of five, and the rat was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“It was very strange,” said Neal, “ for 
Tim to talk like that.” 

He was growling angrily now, with his 
eyes glowing fiercely. 

“It will be much better for you to give 
me that rat. Now where is he?” 

A terrified look came into the faces of 
the little hay people now. They seemed 
quite frightened while Tim stood question- 
ing them. 

Suddenly puss gave a low growl and 
made a quick jump at the group of little 
hay folk, but with all his cunning he was 
not quick enough for them, and in a 
moment they had scampered out of sight. 

Tim looked very disgusted then and 
came slowly on towards the children, and 
they were so anxious to talk to him they 
jumped up from their hiding- place and 
picked up their pet who was still trembling 
from anger. ‘They both questioned him at 
once, expecting of course that he would 
answer them, but alas, not a word would he 
say, and even insisted on getting away ; 
but on second thoughts jumped up again 
in Betsey’s lap and curled himself up for 
a nap. 

The children had been so_ deeply 
interested in their wonderful adventure 
that they quite forgot about the time, and 
were greatly surprised when old John called 
them to go home to their dinner. They 
could scarcely believe it was so late. Still 
they were pretty hungry, and so they agreed 
it was best to go home. 

Betsey carried Tim back in her arms, 
telling him all the way how naughty it was 
not to talk to them about the little men 
they had seen that day, but Tim could 
keep a secret, and never told them a single 
word; nor were they ever able again to 
catch a glimpse of their mysterious little 
friends, although they hunted in every nook 
and corner, and often waited and watched 
for hours at a time, and I think that Tim 
could have told if he would, but he always 
looked so sleepy and indifferent when they 
questioned him, and closed his wise green 
eyes as if to hide them from their sight. 
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THE COMING OF THE STUARTS. 


By J. A. J. HOUSDEN 


7 ae hundred years ago, on the 
25th of July (St. James’s Day), 1603, 
James the Sixth of Scotland was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey as James the First of 
England. In the last years of Elizabeth’s 
reign ingenious writers had reckoned that 
at her death there would be as many as 
fourteen persons who could show some 
title to the English throne, but, when the 
Queen had passed away, James was at 
once recognised by the Council as her 
lawful succes- 
and 
within a 
hours 


sor, was 
few 
pro- 
claimed Kinz 
at the gates 
of Whitehall 
Palace, at 
the Cross in 
Cheapside, and 
within 
Tower of Lon- 
don. Some 
after- 
Par- 
liament, to 
make 
ance 


the 


months 


wards, 


assur- 
doubly 
sure, passed an 
Act, the first of 
the new reign, 
which declared 
that the im- 
perial crown of 
England came 
to his Majesty 
on the death 
of the late 
Queen. 


ROBERT CAREY, 
MONMOUTH, WHO 
NEWS OF QUEEN 
KING JAMES 
Elizabeth 
died at Richmond, about two in the 
morning of the 24th of March, 1603, and 
the members of the Council were 
in attendance gave peremptory orders that 


who 


AFTERWARDS 


ELIZABETH’S DEATH TO 
AT EDINBURGH. 


all the gates were to be shut, and no one 

allowed to leave the palace. But Sir 

Robert Carey, afterwards Earl of Mon- 

mouth, managed to evade these orders, 

mounted his horse, and rode as hard as 
he could to London, and Cown the great 

North road for Scotland. Late the next 

night he reached Widdrington Castle in 

Northumberland, which at that time be- 

longed to him as Warden of the Middle 

Marches, and after a few hours’ rest he 

started _ early 
next morning 
for Edinburgh. 
He crossed the 
border _ safely, 
but just after 
leaving “ Nor- 
ham’s castled 
steep,” 

The battled 
towers, the 
donjon keep, 

The loophole 
grates where 
captives weep, 

The flanking 
walls that 
round it sweep, 

Carey met with 

an accident by 

falling from his 

He 

was almost 

stunned, and 
felt very weak, 
but soon re- 
mounted and, 
though obliged 
to ride slowly, 
managed to 
reach Edin- 
burgh late in the evening. The King had 
gone to bed, and after some delay Carey 
was admitted to the royal chamber, where 
he promptly fell on his knees, announced 
BB—2 


horse. 


EARL OF 


FIRST CARRIED THE 
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his great news by addressing James as 
King of England, and then gave an ac- 
count of the late Queen’s death. 

James, with Scotch caution, at once in- 
quired for letters from the Council, and 
Carey had to explain that he had none, and 
how he had escaped from Richmond in 
spite of the Council’s precautions. But he 
was able to satisfy the King’s doubts by 
producing a sapphire ring which had been 
thrown to him by his sister, Lady Scroope, 
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of course, was known all over the city, but 
James does not seem to have taken any 
steps to inform his subjects of the great 
change in his fortunes, and he was not 
proclaimed in Edinburgh until the 31st. 
By Monday several Englishmen had arrived, 
among them a messenger from the Lord 
Mayor of London with an address to the 
King, to which his Majesty at once sent a 
gracious answer. He also despatched the 
Abbot of Holyrood to take possession of 


bitin 


Oh 
reg | 


vs 
ba 
Hs 

x, 
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WIDDRINGTON CASTLE (SEAT OF SIR ROBERT CAREY). 


as he was leaving Richmond, and which 
James immediately recognised as the ring 
he had himself sent to Lady Scroope to be 
used as a token of Elizabeth’s death. “It 
is enough,” said his Majesty; “ by this I 
know you are a true messenger,” at the 
same time giving Carey his hand to kiss, 
and directing Lord Home, who was in 
waiting, to see to Carey’s entertainment, 
and to have a surgeon sent for to attend 
to his wounds. 


The next day was Sunday. The news, 


From an Old Print. 


Berwick-on-Tweed in his name. The 
Abbot was properly received and welcomed 
at Berwick, and on Wednesday, the 3oth of 
March, was back in Edinburgh, bringing 
news of the dutiful submission of the people 
of the frontier town to their new sovereign. 

James had as yet received no official 
intimation from the English Council, 
and had indeed to wait until Thursday, 
the 31st of March, before the messengers 
of the Council reached Edinburgh. Sir 
Charles Percy, brother of the Earl of 
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Northumberland, and Sir Thomas Somerset, 
son of the Earl of Worcester, who carried 
the despatch, left London at ten at night, 
on the 24th of March, and were a week 
on the road. 
prised at the delay, 
satisfactorily explained. 
brought not 


James was somewhat sur- 
but it 
The 
only the official document 
containing information of which the King 


was very 


messengers 


COMING OF 


THE STUARTS 

The King was as pleased as a child with 
a new toy at the prospect before him. 
“The noblest prospect a Scotchman ever 
sees,” said Dr. Johnson with more truth 
than politeness, “is the high road that 
leads him to England.” ‘To this general 
statement there are, no doubt, many excep- 
He 
was now in his thirty-seventh year and, as 


tions, but James was not one of them. 


NEWCASTLE KEEP. 


was already in possession, but also six 
thousand pounds in good English money 
to pay the expenses of his Majesty’s 
journey to London. With such a sum in 
their charge, Percy and Somerset were 
bound to travel cautiously, especially along 
the borders, where robberies were frequent, 
and turbulent bands were known to be 
assembling at this critical 
affairs. 


juncture of 


From an Old Print. 


he was crowned at Stirling when little more 
than a year old, he had nominally reigned 
over Scotland for nearly thirty-six years. 
At first there had been regents who had all 
met with violent deaths and he had himself 
been the object of several conspiracies. 
He had also endured “the villainous and 
tyrannical treatment of the Kirk of Scot- 
land,” and he was very poor. He was now 
quitting a Kingdom where his authority was 
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From an Engraving by J. Houbraken, after the Painting by Johnson at Somerset House. 
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incessantly thwarted, and sometimes openly 
assailed, for one wherein the royal preroga- 


tive was exalted to a very high pitch, and 
where there had been no rebellion, and 
scarcely a serious tumult, for more than 
thirty years. He was exchanging poverty 
for wealth, and. turbulent, long-preaching 
Calvinistic presbyters, whose doctrines he 
hated, for obsequious and, in most in- 
stances, Arminian bishops. “Do I mak 
the judges? Do I mak the bishops? Then, 
Godis wauns! I mak what likes me, 
law and gospel,” exclaimed the King to an 
Englishman who was telling him of his 
new prerogatives. 

James lost no time in setting out for 
London. He wished the Queen to ac- 
company him, and the English ladies of 
her new Court to meet her at Berwick, or 
at some other town in the north of England, 
but this was not practicable. Many. of 
these ladies would have to attend the 
funeral of Queen Elizabeth; they could 
hardly wait upon the new Queen wearing 
mourning ; and dresses could not, it was 
said, be made in time to allow of their 
leaving London for some weeks. Queen 
Anne, it was finally decided, could not in 
the circumstances, accompany the King, 
but would travel southwards at a later 


THE STUARTS 


MANOR. 


From an Engraving in The Universal Magazine, 1755. 


date. The King, attended by the Duke of 
Lennox, the Earls of Argyle, Mar, and 
Moray, by other Scotch nobles and gentle- 
men, and by some Englishmen who had 
come to greet their new sovereign, left 
Edinburgh on Tuesday, the 5th of April, 
and got that day as far as Dunglass Castle, 
on the borders of Berwickshire, the seat of 
Lord Home, who was travelling with him. 
On the following day Berwick was reached, 
and the keys of the town were handed to 
his Majesty by William Selby, the gentle- 
man porter, who was immediately knighted. 
The union of England and Scotland has 
lessened the importance of Berwick, which 
was once strongly fortified and garrisoned. 
The walls of Berwick remain, but the 
castle where the King lodged has given 
place to the railway station. On the 
afternoon of his arrival James attended 
service at the parish church, and heard 
a sermon preached by Dr. Toby Matthew, 
the Bishop of Durham. The next morn- 
ing he went round the walls, and from 
one of the bastions fired a loaded cannon, 
and so true was his aim that the by- 
standers exclaimed, with pleasing flattery, 
that his Majesty was a born artilleryman. 
He left Berwick on the afternoon of Fri- 
day, the 8th of April, and rode hard to 
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Widdrington Castle, covering the distance, 
At Wid- 
drington he was entertained by Sir Robert 
Carey, who had, as we have seen, carried 
the news of Queen Elizabeth’s death to 
Edinburgh. On the following day the 
King moved on to Newcastle, where he 
was received by the Mayor, and presented 
with a loyal and dutiful address. 

The Privy Council had directed the 
Sheriffs of the counties through which 
the King would pass to attend him with 
a proper escort so long as he travelled 
within their several jurisdictions. The 
Sheriff of Northumberland was accordingly 
in attendance from Berwick to Newcastle, 
whence his Majesty was conducted by the 
Sheriff of Durham, and this escort duty was 
continued by the Sheriffs until London was 
reached. The Council had also issued a 
proclamation for the despatch of packets 
on the King’s service between London 
and Berwick, and they directed Thomas 
Mylles, Paymaster of the Posts, and 
Rowland White, Postmaster of the Court, 
to arrange for a proper supply of horses 
at the post towns on the road. In 1603 
there were twenty-three post towns between 
Berwick and London, and horses and 
guides were kept at each town for the 
convenience of travellers. As, however, 
the ordinary supply would be quite in- 
sufficient for the King’s needs, the Sheriffs, 


thirty-seven miles, in four hours. 
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Deputy-Lieutenants, and Justices of the 
Peace were instructed to bring to the post 
towns horses belonging to private persons, 
who were to be paid for the use of them, 
so as to facilitate the King’s movements 
from to stage. Postmasters had a 
general authority to take other men’s horses 
for posting if their own were all out, but 
without the special help of the Sheriffs 
they would not have been able to provide 
for such an occasion as his Majesty’s pro- 
gress to London. 

The King remained at Newcastle for 
some days. Newcastle has greatly changed 
in the three centuries that have elapsed 
since James’s visit; the old walls have 
gone, but the keep of the castle still 
stands, and is now used as a museum, and 
in the older streets there may yet be seen 
gabled houses dating from the times of 
Elizabeth, upon which the King may have 
looked as he passed. On Sunday morning 
he attended service at St. Nicholas’s 
Church, now the Cathedral, and heard 
another sermon from the Bishop of 
Durham, who preached from the text, 
‘And the Spirit of God came upon Azariah 
the son of Oded : and he went out to meet 
Asa, and said unto him, Hear ye me, Asa, 
and all Judah and Benjamin: the Lord is 
with you, while ye be with Him ; and if ye 
seek Him, He will be found of you ; but if 
ye forsake Him, He will forsake you” 


stage 


BELVOIR CASTLE IN THE 18TH CENTURY. 


From an Old Print. 
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THE COMING 
(2 Chron. xv. 1, 2). Dr. Matthew was a 
witty man, and did not disdain to enliven 
his discourses; we may hope, therefore, 
his Majesty was more edified than he 
had been wont to be by the prolix ser- 
mons of the Scotch Presbyterian Divines. 
During his stay at Newcastle he viewed 
the town and, as an act 
directed the reiease of all prisoners ex- 
cept such as were charged with murder, 
treason, or papistry. How far the in- 
habitants were gratified by the letting loose 


of grace, 
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of so many suspicious persons we need 
not at this distance of time stop to enquire ; 
they, however, showed their appreciation 
of the honour of the King’s visit by paying 
the expenses of the maintenance of his 


household. He left Newcastle on Wed- 
nesday, the 13th of April, for Durham, 
where Bishop Matthew entertained him 
at the castle, and after dinner King and 
Bishop cracked jokes with one another to 
the amusement of the company, which 
included a hundred gentlemen in tawny 
coats. From Durham the King travelled 
sixteen miles to High Walworth, the seat 
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of Mrs. Geriston, widow of an old servant 
of the Crown, whose eldest son, being 
suspected of papistry, seems to have kept 
out of the way. On the following day, 
Friday, the 15th, James reached Topcliffe, 
in Yorkshire, and on the next day arrived 
at York. 

From some cause that is not apparent, 
there had been a delay in proclaiming the 
King at York. It was, perhaps, to atone 
for this backwardness that the Corporation 
of that ancient city had sent a deputation 


BURGHLEY HOUSE. 


From an Old Print dated 1782. 


to Newcastle to greet James, to assure 
him of their loyalty and to ask him to 
honour their city by his presence. When 
he reached the boundaries of the Liberty 
of York, at some distance from the walls, 
the Lord Mayor met him and escorted 
him to his lodgings. So many people 
from the neighbourhood flocked to the 
city, that a proclamation was issued 
directing them to return home, but the 
King was so far willing to gratify curious 
spectators, that, when on Sunday morning 
he found a coach provided to carry him tc 
church, he declined to use it and said he 
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should walk so that people might see not 
his face only, but his body too. He had 
as we know, an overweening confidence in 
his own abilities, which was to some extent 
justified by his studies and education, and 
he also thought himself handsome in 
person, an opinion in which few would 
concur. The service at York Minster on 
Palm Sunday, the day of his visit, was 
ornate and stately, and even the singing- 
men wore rich copes. The Dean, who was 
also Bishop of Limerick, preached, but we 
hear nothing of the Archbishop, who was 
probably absent. Service over, there was 
a great feast, and orders were issued for 
the release of the prisoners at the castle. 
On Monday, his Majesty, accompanied by 
the Corporation as far as the boundaries of 
the Liberty extended, left York for 
Grimston, the seat of Sir Edward Stanhope, 
where he stayed for the night, and on the 
next morning he proceeded to Doncaster, 
visiting Pontefract Castle on the way. At 
Doncaster he lodged at the “ Bear and Sun,” 
the only occasion on which, during his 
progress, he slept at an inn and presumably 
paid for his entertainment, though a few 
days later, at Royston, where he stayed at a 
private house, he paid for the board of 
himself and his suite. He was quite 
satisfied with the hospitality of the 
Doncaster inn, sent for the host, and 
having learnt that the house was held on a 
lease which would shortly expire, promised 
to give directions that the term should be 
extended. It may be that this promise 
discharged the bill and, if so, we may hope 
that it did not share the fate of so many of 
his Majesty’s promises in being entirely 
forgotten. 

From Doncaster he travelled by way of 
Blythe, where King and Court lunched by 
the roadside, to Worksop, which then be- 
longed to Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
was held by the curious tenure of the 
presentation of a glove at the coronation 
of the sovereign. The Earl’s father had 
been for some years custodian of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and was one of the noble- 
men charged with the painful duty of 
carrying out her execution; his son and 
heir can scarcely have been a persona grata 
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to James if he had any real respect for his 
mother’s memory. But James had a con- 
venient faculty of forgetting unpleasant 
subjects, and the Earl was determined to 
give a warm welcome to his new sovereign. 
As soon as the King entered the park, a 
body of huntsmen and woodmen in green 
liveries offered to show him some sport, 
and pleased him by the skill with which 
they laid on the hounds and hunted the 
quarry. The hunt ended, there was a 
great entertainment at the castle, and 
when on the next morning his Majesty left 
for Newark, he was in the best of spirits 
and complimented his host. 

At Newark, where the King lodged at 
the castle on the night of Thursday, the 
21st of April, a thief who, dressed as a 
gentleman, had travelled in the retinue all 
the way from Berwick, was caught in the 
act of taking a purse and brought before 
the King, who ordered that he should be 
hanged forthwith. The sentence was car- 
ried out, but it was pointed out to James 
that the people of England would resent 
such downright methods, and that the laws 
did not allow even kings to order execu- 
tion without a proper trial. James was 
not very well pleased at the rebuke, but 
we hear of no other arbitrary proceedings 
during the journey, though his Majesty, if 
not to his own cost, at least to the cost 
of his successor, soon discovered ways of 
evading the obligations which the laws of 
the realm cast on the sovereign. 

On Good Friday the King moved 6n to 
Belvoir Castle, the proud home of the 
Manners family, who have now held it for 
four centuries. His Majesty’s host was 
Roger, fifth Earl Manners, whose wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Philip Sidney. 
The castle in which James stayed has been 
destroyed ; but the present building, one 
of the finest houses in England, occupies 
the same site, and is the pride of the sur- 
rounding country. The Manners family 
enjoy the reputation of being good church- 
nen, but in spite of this reputation, which 
had not, perhaps, been established three 
hundred years ago, there was no fasting at 
Belvoir on Good Friday, 1603. The hos- 
pitable traditions of the castle were nobly 


HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES, SON OF JAMES IL. 


From an Engraving by J. Houbraken, after the Painting by I. Oliver. 
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kept up, and the entertainment of James is 
a red-letter day in the history of the Man- 
ners family. From Belvoir his Majesty 
travelled on Saturday (Easter-Eve) to 
another great and famous seat, “ Burleigh 
House by Stamford Town,” then the home 
of ‘Thomas Lord Burghley, towhose descend- 
ant, the Marquess of Exeter, it still belongs. 
Queen Elizabeth visited Burleigh on twelve 
separate occasions, and each visit is said 
to have cost her host more than £2000 ; 
his son and successor in entertaining his 
sovereign did not depart from his father’s 
practice. On Easter-Day, April 24th, the 
Bishop of Lincoln preached at Burleigh, 
and next morning the King rode back to 
Sir John Harington’s house at Exton, 
intending to hunt. Unfortunately he was 
thrown from his horse and, though he 
piuckily remounted, he was obliged to rest 
as soon as he reached Exton, whence he 
returned the next morning in a carriage. 
From Burleigh, James hunted all the way 
to Hinchinbroke, now the seat of Earl 
Sandwich, but belonging in 1603 to Sir 


Oliver Cromwell, whose nephew and name- 
sake, the famous Lord Protector, was just 
four years of age at the time of the King’s 


visit. According to genealogists young 
Oliver was descended through his mother, 
Elizabeth Steward, from the Royal Stuart 
family of Scotland. As the boy was at 
that time living with his father, Robert 
Cromwell, in Huntingdon, he was, doubt- 
less, taken over to Hinchinbroke to see 
his King and cousin, and readers who are 
interested in coincidences may speculate at 
their pleasure upon the meeting of James 
and of the boy who was to become the 
scourge of the Stuart family. There is 
another curious circumstance about the 
King’s visit to Huntingdon. The Grammar 
School of that town, at which Oliver 
Cromwell was educated, was founded by 
by David, Earl of Huntingdon, son of 
David I. of Scotland, who were both 
ancestors of Robert Bruce, through whose 
daughter Marjory the Stuarts inherited the 
Scotch crown. But James was probably 
too busily occupied at Hinchinbroke to 
give much thought to his remote ancestor. 
He had to listen to an oration from the 
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Bailiff of Huntingdon, to receive a deputa- 
tion from the neighbouring University of 
Cambridge, and to enjoy the great enter- 
tainments provided by Sir Oliver Crom- 
well, who, like his father, Sir Henry, the 
Golden Knight, was a profuse host, so 
profuse indeed, that within a few years he 
was driven to sell Hinchinbroke to the 
ancestor of the present owner. While 
James was being entertained at Hinchin- 
broke, his predecessor’s funeral was taking 
place at Westminster. 

On Friday, the 29th of April, the King left 
Hinchinbroke and travelled through God- 
manchester, where he was shown seventy 
ploughs properly horsed, and two new 
ploughs with their teams were presented 
to him. He asked why the ploughs were 
brought out for him to see, and was 
much interested in being told that the 
people of Godmanchester held their lands 
immediately from the Kings of England 
on the tenure of meeting them with 
their ploughs whenever they passed through 
the town. From Godmanchester James 
travelled forward to Royston, where he 
lodged at Mr. Chester’s house at his own 
charges, and the next day he reached 
Standen, in Hertfordshire, which then 
belonged to the Sadler family. Standen 
was a noble house, and had not been built 
many years, but it was far too large for the 
estate, and much of it has been pulled 
down. Elizabeth had stayed there, and 
three years later James was at Standen 
again on his way to Scotland. 

He remained at Standen over Sunday, 
May-day, and heard a sermon from that 
determined opponent of Puritanism, Richard 
Bancroft, then Bishop of London, and 
in the following year Archbishop of 
Canterbury. On Monday he travelled to 
Sir Henry Cock’s house, at Broxbourne, 
where Sir Thomas Egerton, the Lord 
Keeper (soon to be made Lord Ellesmere), 
the Lord Admiral, and many others of the 
Privy Council attended their new master, 
and accompanied him the next day to 
Theobalds, where he was magnificently 
entertained by Sir Robert Cecil, then 
Secretary of State. 

To Theobalds, Londoners, anxious to see 
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their new King, flocked in large numbers. 
One of breakfasted at 
“Bell” at Edmonton, stopped to count 
his fellow-travellers, and found that 309 
horsemen, and 137 persons on foot, passed 
the house in half-an-hour. The host said 
the procession had begun at four in the 
morning, and would 
until the afternoon. 

people to welcome James, and their quick- 
ness in forgetting Elizabeth, astonished an 
astute foreigner then living in London. 
His uncomplimentary remarks need not 


them, who the 


probably continue 
‘The eagerness of the 
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be quoted ; Englishmen of to-day remem- 


ber the great Queen and honour her 
memory, but many of them would gladly 
forget what they know of her successor. 
Theobalds is inseparably associated 
with King James. So charmed was he 
with the place, and so convenient was it 
for hunting, that within a few years he 
exchanged Hatfield for Theobalds. He 
surrounded his new possession with a brick 
wall ten miles in circumference ; he visited 
the place as often as possible, and he died 
there, in March, 1625. ‘The house James 
occupied was pulled down by order of 
Parliament in 1650, and the estate sub- 
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sequently passed into the possession of 
one of the Cromwells. It now belongs to 
Sir Henry Meux. 

On Saturday, the 7th of May, the King 
moved on to London. As far as Waltham 
Cross the procession kept to the fields to 
escape the dust on the roads. Passing 
through Edmonton and Tottenham, the 
King halted at Stamford Hill to receive a 
welcome from the Corporation of London, 
and to listen to an oration from Richard 
Martin, of the Inner Temple, on behalf of 


the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 


IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 


Martin enjoyed a great reputation as a 
speaker, and his oration to the King was 
printed and reprinted. But it is rather 
turgid stuff, containing a considerable 
amount of flattery, the inevitable compari- 
son of his Majesty to the Phoenix, and a 
little modest advice. When it was delivered, 
the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and their 
retinue moved off, and the King hunted 
all the way from Stamford Hill to Kings- 
land. At Kingsland, instead of going 
straight on towards Shoreditch, he turned 
to the right, and passing along what is 
now known as Balls Pond Road, travelled 
through Islington by the Higher Way 
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(Upper Street), and so through Clerkenwell 
to the Charterhouse, where he was re- 
ceived by Lord Thomas Howard, soon to 
be created Earl of Suffolk, a son of the 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, who was beheaded 
in 1572 for his partisanship with Mary 
Queen of Scots. A few years after James’s 
visit the Charterhouse was sold to Thomas 
Sutton, who founded there his hospital for 
aged men, and the famous school which 
was removed to Godalming in 1872. The 
Howards had made a palace out of the old 
monastic buildings, and in spite of many 
changes, some of the stately rooms occu- 
pied by King James, when he came to 
London in 1603, still exist. 

He remained at the Charterhouse four 
days as the guest of Lord Thomas Howard. 
On Wednesday, the 11th of May, he rode 
in a close coach to Whitehall and went 
thence by water to the Tower of London, 
where he stayed for more than a week. 
From the Tower he proceeded to Green- 
wich, whence he issued a proclamation 
commanding noblemen and gentlemen who 


had come up from the country to return 
home, in order that local business might 
not be neglected, and because the plague 


was increasing in London. About the 
middle of June he left London to meet the 
Queen and her two elder children, and 
with them he travelled to Windsor. 

We have seen that James wished the 
Queen to accompany him to England, and 
that his intention was frustrated. He had 
also arranged that his elder son, Prince 
Henry, should for the present continue to 
live at Stirling under the care of the Earl 
of Mar, and before quitting Scotland he 
had written an affectionate letter explain- 
ing that he could not go to Stirling, 
and bidding the young Prince to attend 
diligently to his studies. Queen Anne 
must have known of these arrangements, 
but as soon as her husband was over the 
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border she went down to Stirling and 
demanded her son. The Earl of Mar had 
gone to England with his master, and his 
servants at Stirling absolutely refused to 
allow Prince Henry to go with his mother 
without an authority from the King. 
Queen Anne stormed and made herself 
very ill, but finding it impossible to get 
her own way, wrote to James complain- 
ing of the treatment she had received at 
Stirling and asking that Prince Henry 
might accompany her to London. Family 
jars are not unknown even in palaces, and 
James and Anne did not always agree, but 
on this occasion James gave way. A 
warrant under the King’s hand was promptly 
sent to Stirling, and Henry as well as his 
sister Elizabeth, the future Queen of 
Bohemia, came to England with their 
mother. When they reached Windsor, the 
Queen’s wrath was not assuaged, and she 
showed her resentment by her contemptuous 
behaviour to the Earl of Mar. The King, 
however, interposed, insisted upon his wife 
shaking hands with the Earl, and pointed 
out to her that he could not be responsible 
for what had occurred in his absence, and 
that in refusing to give up the Prince the 
Earl’s servants were only carrying out their 
instructions. 

James was now in full and unchallenged 
possession of his new Kingdom, and the 
Stuarts had come to stay. Historians may 
terminate the rule of the family at the 
glorious Revolution of 1688, or at the death 
of Queen Anne in 1714, but every occupant 
of the English throne since 1625, whether 
Stuart, Dutchman, or Hanoverian, has been 
a lineal descendant of the Most High and 
Mighty Prince James, by the Grace of God 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, whose appearance 
in England was, as we are told in the 
preface to the Bible, as “of the Sun in his 
strength.” 





